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THE DOLLAR-STERLING PROBLEM 


ROY HARROD 


goods in the dollar market, or the effects of devaluation. When I was 

in the United States in March and April 1949, a number of people of 
different types agreed that in their view the British had not yet begun to 
try to sell in the United States. I think things have improved since then. 
Various more strenuous efforts are now being made. I am sure a great 
field of exploration is still before us there. It is obviously very difficult to 
sell specialities and all sorts of miscellaneous products in such a vast area, 
with probably only a small trickle going to any particular town in the 
Middle West, or wherever it may be. This presents an appallingly difficult 
sales problem, and I do not think it can be expected that we should master 
it quickly. I hope that the amount of our trade will increase not merely in 
months but in years; | think that if we set our minds to it, a great market 
is available. 

So far as devaluation is concerned, I think that the effects ought to 
be good, but to some extent slow-working. I rely more than anything else 
on the effects of devaluation in reducing the dollar imports of the non- 
United Kingdom sterling area. That is where I see the biggest possibility 
of a change in the balance of payments. 

When one contemplates a theme of this sort, one sometimes stares 
directly at the problem in vain—how we are going to do without American 
goods? How we are going to sell British cars in the United States? 
One may suddenly find that the right course is not to continue to stare 
point-blank but to look to one side to seek clues for the solution of the 
problem in a quarter where one would not at first expect to find them. 

It was rather on that line that over two years ago I published a book 
entitled Ave These Hardships Necessary ? + in which I suggested that so far 
as the United Kingdom overall balance was concerned—I was not con- 
cerned specifically with the dollar balance—we should not look primarily 
at the problem of foreign markets, but at what we were doing at home; my 
diagnosis was that our own internal capital outlay was on such a scale as 
to make it impossible to export because our resources were too much tied 
up in our internal programmes. That was the main theme in the book, 
but I also had a secondary theme about our treatment of the sterling 
balances and the problem of sterling convertibility or, more broadly, 
external capital movements. I am quite convinced that this secondary 
theme is now the all-important and the central problem. It is the central 


| DO not propose, in this paper, to discuss the problem of how to sell 


1 Roy Forbes Harrod (London, Hart-Davis, 1947). 
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problem in relation to the dollar gap, and it is the central problem in rela- 
tion to the economic solvency and the economic prosperity of Britain. 

I propose to present certain figures, interpreting them a little, in the 
hope that they will build up a picture; I will then suggest the lines of 
policy which emerge therefrom. My first figures are derived from the White 
Paper, The United Kingdom Balance of Payments.1 I have taken the two 
and a half years 1947 to mid-1949 because the figures are available, and 
because to go closer to the war period involves special complications, for 
in 1945-46 our external relations were still, in a certain sense, on a war- 
time basis. 

The interest and redemption on our war debt, and the movement of 
capital out of Britain, as shown in this White Paper—money for which in 
the two and a half years in question we have had no tangible return— 
amounted to no less a sum than £1,130 million.2 We received, through the 
generosity of the Americans and Canadians in that same two and a half 
years, from the United States Loan, the Canadian Loan, and such part of 
Marshall Aid as came in during that period, £1,234 million; we therefore 
paid out almost the whole. It has gone through us as through a sieve, and 
we have not enjoyed it ourselves. That is entirely contrary to the intention, 
I think, of those who partook in the negotiation of the Loans for us. In 
the great and glorious days before 1914, when we were on the high tide of 
our opulence and prosperity, a great investing country—supporting the 
world (so many books tell us nowadays) by our liberal policy of invest- 
ment abroad, unlike the Americans in the inter-war period—we invested 
abroad on an average £53 million a year. To allow for the difference in 
the value of money it is not necessary to multiply the £53 million by more 
than three to get a comparable figure. Even if it is put at £200 million a 
year, that does not compare with the £1,130 million paid out in these two 
and a half years. It is quite true that during the ten years before 1914, the 
heyday of our heyday, our foreign investment was running at something 
like £150 million a year, but even allowing for the change in the value of 
money, that figure is overpassed by what we have been doing in these 
days of distress, trouble, and post-war reconstruction. 

The figure of £1,130 million is, if anything, an understatement because 
certain items, such as investment in oil equipment in the sterling area, 
where the capital is provided by the United Kingdom to buy the equipment 
in the United States, are not included. Again, the figure does not include 
a kind of expenditure which is novel to us compared with the pre-war 
period—Government expenditure on military matters, on rehabilitation, 

and in Germany. All this last mentioned expenditure totals no less, accord- 
ing to the White Paper, than £382 million which, added to the {1,130 


1 Cmd. 7793 (1949). 

2 This assumes that the whole increase in our outward payments of interest, profits, 
and dividends compared with 1938 was due to the debts contracted between the outbreak 
of war and the end of 1946, and may therefore contain an overestimate ; it is not however 
large enough to affect any argument, 
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million plus, brings us near the £1,600 million mark, not far from half our 
total exports in the period. So that nearly half ovr total exports in the 
period, it may be said, were given away. No wonder that we needed 
American and Canadian aid to pay for what we had to import. All these 
great sums of money were not simply paper transactions; it was not a case 
of signing a bit of paper promising to pay something at some time, it was 
an actual outflow within the period without any offset, a net figure. In 
other words, this £1,130 million, plus the Government expenditure, etc., 
debited to us, amounting together to nearly £1,600 million, went out either 
in unrequited exports—in actual British goods from British factories— 
or in gold. In gold I include dollars made available from the United 
States or Canada, which we can for these purposes equate to gold. 

A familiar reaction to this extraordinary state of affairs has been: 
Was not much of this money honourably due to those to whom we owed it 
in consequence of the war? After the war we were owing £3,700 million 
(end of 1946). In the year after the war there was a great deal of talk 
about the scaling down of this war debt on the grounds that other countries 
might suitably make a contribution. A large part of it was incurred in such 
matters as servicing our forces overseas. It was known that some of it 
was incurred on the basis of inflated prices. In certain countries prices had 
suffered a gross inflation and grossly inflated prices were paid for goods, 
and yet those prices in local currencies were converted into sterling at the 
old pre-war rates of exchange, so that the sterling debt thereby arising was 
far in excess of the real value of the goods received. I do not now intend 
to consider the scaling-down proposal; I am supposing that we brush all 
that aside and assume that we pay these debts in full. What is the honour- 
able obligation? Considered in terms of the original amount without any 
scaling down, I think everyone would have thought it wonderfully gener- 
ous if we had offered to pay four per cent for interest and redemption. 
Exactly what that represents in interest depends on the length of the 
annuity. One may think in terms of two or three per cent, and therefore 
a payment of four per cent including amortization would have been ac- 
claimed as very generous. But of the £3,700 million, it is commonly agreed 
that probably £1,000 million should be set aside for working balances such 
as we always had before the war; if a normal rate is paid on working 
balances, one per cent or whatever it may be, and four per cent on the 
remaining £2,700 million, a payment of £120 million a year is reached. If 
we had said we will pay on these debts {120 million a year on a four per 
cent basis, people would have said, “You are quixotically generous’. 
Most people would have said that we should at least be accorded two or 
three years’ grace. We were given a long period of grace, of course, on the 
United States Loan. It might have been thought that we were entitled to 
defer this four per cent on the other debts for two or three years. But 
suppose that we had begun to pay it straight away. £120 million in two 
and a half years would have amounted to £300 million. That would have 
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been the most that anybody could have said was honourably due—a 
generous payment in redemption of these debts, some of which were of 
doubtful origin. 

‘Well,’ people say, ‘even if it was not necessarily honourably due, no 
doubt the £1,130 million has done good to the world. People have used the 
goods and got value for it, and is not it a fine thing that Britain should 
have financed so much?’ There are various aspects of that. Very often 
one of the first reactions is talk about the Indian situation and the need 
for financing imports of food to avert famine there. The payments for 
food to relieve India were, however, trivial by comparison with this 
£1,130 million. 

I do not propose to discuss the merits of capital projects that have been 
executed, such as the groundnuts scheme. Whatever its merits, the 
amount has been excessive and untimely and absolutely out of the picture 
in relation to our post-war situation. I firmly believe that Britain has 
work to do for a long period in the future in assisting in the development 
of the backward parts of the world, both in our own dependencies and 
elsewhere, and that we may have to give large sums of money for that 
purpose in due course at the proper time—but to have done so now seems 
to me insane. It will not help the countries which are dependent upon us or 
which look to us for leadership. 

A couple of months ago in Brussels a famous statesman of international 
repute said to me, ‘What I cannot understand is, don’t the British people 
realize that it is far more for the good of these dependencies and these 
undeveloped peoples whom they wish to benefit that they should be strong 
now than that they should rush into premature philanthropy?’ That 
absolutely expresses my view. In the long run it will not benefit any of 
these territories that we should go bankrupt. We must get strong first, 
be solvent first. Then, over a long period, by all means let us help them. 

But a large part of the £1,130 million, perhaps the greater part of it, 
has not been our deliberate contribution to the well-being or reconstruction 
of any country, it has been an unauthorized and unintended outflow. It 
has gone away not by the will of our authorities, but despite their will. 
It represents a failure of the control system to control. The moral is that 
this sort of control system is impossible in a great wide-flung system such 
as we attempt to run. If you have a tight little economy, like the German 
economy under Schacht, a very complicated system of control is practic- 
able, but with the sterling area and the whole sterling connexion, not 
only our own Commonwealth and our Empire and its great trading con- 
nexions, but all the nations outside the area who use sterling as their 
medium of exchange and account, such a system of control cannot be 
effective. It has not been effective, and the money has gone away despite 
the control. 

Controls have brought what was once a great and distinguished cur- 
rency, sterling, into an appalling state. It is no longer sterling; there are 
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many, eighteen, different kinds of sterling according to the quotation in 
The New York Times. Many people in Britain who use pound notes and 
pay their bills and have deposits at the bank think that there is one type 
of sterling, a unique currency; from the United States, or any other part 
of the world for that matter, England looks like a country with eighteen 
different sterlings. Before the war we used to be amused by all the differ- 
ent kinds of German mark. We are now ourselves in that position. Am I 
allowed just one crack? Of the eighteen different kinds of sterling, that 
which comes at the bottom of the list is usually ‘British Government 
Securities sterling’, sterling which can only be used to purchase British 
Government securities. When an American wants to buy wool from 
Australia he says, ‘What’s the cheapest sterling today?’ Now, through 
the infinite complications of this system, with free markets existing in 
many places, skilful financial brains are applying themselves to make 
money out of this diversity of sterling both inside and outside the area. 
In Shanghai and Hong Kong, in Tangier and in Switzerland, people are 
making millions by manipulating with these different kinds of sterling. 
The result is that goods from the sterling area are sold not against dollars 
which come to the Bank of England and help our balance of payments, 
but against dollars which go into the hands of holders of these various 
kinds of sterling. Control in such a wide flung system as ours cannot 
succeed, and sooner or later we must come to a parting of the ways. The 
system of controls leading to eighteen kinds of sterling must either be 
given up in favour of a freer and simpler system, or the controls must be 
intensified—which will tend to break up the sterling area. 

The direct dollar gap between the United Kingdom and the United 
States and Canada was £125 million in 1938 and £172 million in 1948;! 
thus, allowing for the change in the value of money it is quite clear that 
our direct dollar gap was far smaller in 1948 than it was in 1938. 1938, it is 
true, was not a particularly good year. But it is worth noting that, with 
the present value of the dollar at not much more in terms of goods than 
between a half and a third of what it was then, the £172 million gap is far 
less in terms of goods than £125 million. That is contrary, I believe, to what 
many peoplesuppose. Statistics show that ourimports fromthe United States 
and Canada are down to 70 per cent in volume of what they were, while 
exports are up to 130 per cent in volume. It is true that this is partly 
offset by the fact that the terms of trade have gone against us—but not 
fully offset, and in fact we are in a much better direct relation with the 
United States and Canada than we were in 1938. There has been a slightly 
greater deterioration, if we include services, but even so, we are in real 
terms considerably better off (adverse balance of {90-4 million in 1938 and 
£166 million in 1943). I might note in passing that the reason why the service 
balance has deteriorated somewhat more than the trade balance is because 
of our loss of dollar investments. The question is often raised in general 


1 United States Department of Commerce and Dominion of Canada Bureau of Statistics. 
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discussion: How can you expect this country to do well and prosper when 
it has lost all its dollar investments? The loss of annual income on dollar 
investments was £36 million, a sad loss, a serious loss, but think of that 
figure of £36 million a year compared with the £1,130 million in two and a 
half years discussed above. It is remarkable that our direct balance of 
dollar trade was not too bad. 

In the bulletin of the U.N. Economic Commission for Europe for the 
second quarter of 1949, reference is made to the figures I have just quoted 
from American and Canadian statistics, and another figure of great signi- 
ficance is introduced. This is the figure for the gold and dollar liability of 
the whole sterling area in 1948, the same year in which the adverse balance 
of payments between the United Kingdom and the United States and 
Canada amounted to £166 million. The gold and dollar liability in that 
same year for the whole sterling area is estimated at £600 million. That is 
a very different kind of figure from £166 million. It is a terrible figure to 
have to face; that {600 million has to be paid in gold, or in Marshall Aid 
if, and when, we get it. The key to this whole problem is the difference 
between those two figures. Why is there this wide discrepancy? We have 
on the one hand what may in a sense be called the hard kernel of the dollar 
problem, the direct trading relations with the United States and Canada 
and our difficulty in selling goods there, which is represented by the smaller 
figure of £166 million, and the larger dollar problem which the sterling 
area has to face, represented by the figure of {600 million. What is the 
relation between the £1,130 million which we poured out so lavishly in 
two and a half years in gold and unrequited exports to other parts of the 
world and this dollar gap of {600 million? 

The essence of the matter is—it is really the main object of my paper 
to show it—that the one is a reflection of the other. Why is it that we 
have to pay out all this gold and these dollars? The difference between 
those two figures (the £166 million and the £600 million) is accounted for 
in two broad ways. First we have to pay gold or dollars not only for our 
deficit with the United States and Canada, but also to all sorts of other 
countries—not only the ‘American account’ countries, but any country 
with which we tend to have an adverse balance of trade: Switzerland, 
Belgium, and so on. That is one reason why the £600 million is so much 
bigger than the £166 million. The other reason is that we have to pay 
deficits for the whole sterling area to all sorts of countries. We have to 
pay dollars out right, left, and centre for ourselves and for others. Why is 
that? The reason is that we made that £1,130 million sterling available 
to all these people. 

The figure of £1,130 million is the key to an understanding of what the 
dollar gap really is. The reason for the larger dollar gap is that we have 
made sterling so abundant. Everybody has more sterling than they know 
what to do with: they have £1,130 million worth of sterling in addition to 
what they earn by exporting into the United Kingdom and to the rest of 
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the sterling area. The result is that no one wants sterling. Consequently, 
whenever we have a favourable balance of trade, we are never paid in 
dollars for it for there is always sterling forthcoming in abundance; but if 
we have an unfavourable balance of trade people say, ‘We can’t take ster- 
ling for that, we have got far too much, we want dollars for it’. The same 
applies to the sterling area: they have got so much sterling in hand that 
they can pay for a large excess of imports of goods from the United King- 
dom and can also afford to run up larger dollar deficits which they ask 
us to pay, by tendering to us sterling for conversion. 

Before I clinch that argument I want to give a few more figures. The 
sterling area has a direct deficit, like our own direct deficit between the 
non-United Kingdom sterling area and Canada and the United States, 
which has gone up from £17 million in 1938 to £136 million in 1948. That 
is a considerable rise and the sign of a very considerable increase in the 
purchase of dollar goods. Unfortunately, the total rise of the gold and 
dollar deficit of the sterling area is greater because of all the gold and 
dollars that have to be paid by the sterling area to other people besides 
the United States and Canada. The non-United Kingdom sterling area 
gold and dollar deficit for the year 1948 was £225 million, compared with 
what we may call a rough balance before the war. That is part of the 
burden we have to carry. 

Certain parts of the sterling area have been extraordinarily lavish in 
their dollar purchases. They did not lack goods from Britain—by no 
means; British exports to the sterling area in 1948, a large part of them 
unrequited, were little short of double in volume what they were in 1938, and 
yet the sterling area felt they had to have a great many more dollar goods as 
well. India, for instance, had four and a half times as many dollar goods as 
before the war; South Africa, three times as many. I do not want to 
criticize in any way payments made to relieve Indian food shortage, but 
that was a small part of the total; nor do I want to suggest that we have 
not great responsibilities and duties in regard to the future development 
of India, or that we should not supply her with all sorts of capital equip- 
ment, but it is a question of timing. The food imports to India from the 
United States in 1948 were £17 million, and all her imports from Canada 
£10 million, but the metals, chemicals, and machinery which she purchased 
from the United States were worth £50 million, while she got £59 million’s 
worth of them from the United Kingdom. 

May I just sum up this diagnosis? By making this extraordinary 
quantity of sterling (£1,130 million) available in the world, or allowing it 
to become available, we have created this larger dollar problem for our- 
selves. The sterling area buys dollar goods lavishly, as well as buying 
British goods lavishly. Before the war Britain had a balance of payments 
deficit to the United States and Canada, but had a favourable balance of 
trade with the sterling area. This favourable balance was financed by the 
import to the United Kingdom of South African gold which we then 
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remitted to clear the dollar position. That was a natural triangle of trade. 
We bought more from the United States and Canada than we sold to them. 
We sold more to the sterling area than we bought from them. For exports 
to the sterling area we got South African gold which we sent to the United 
States and Canada in discharge of our deficit there. 

Our trading relations with the United States and Canada are now more 
favourable than they were before the war, but meanwhile the sterling 
area has been lavish in its dollar imports and lavish in its imports from 
Britain. The South African gold does no more than cover about half the 
direct non-United Kingdom sterling area dollar deficit. The result is that, 
so far from having any gold sent us to meet our own deficit, we have to 
supply dollars for the sterling area deficit. 

By allowing sterling from Britain to become so abundantly available 
in the world, we have thus produced a two-fold effect. One is that we 
always have to pay dollars whenever we have an adverse balance of trade 
with any particular country. Now, while we have adverse balances of trade 
outside the dollar area, we have many more favourable balances of trade 
outside that area, and those countries with whom we have favourable 
balances of trade should be short of sterling. Sterling should be much 
sought for in order to pay us in respect of the favourable balances of 
trade; in regard to unfavourable balances of trade we would then be 
able to pay them in sterling; thus we should have to pay no gold or dollars 
outside the United States and Canada. But if we previously make sterling 
so superabundant in the world, no one is short of sterling, so that they 
insist on being paid in dollars. Similarly, in regard to the sterling area, we 
have made sterling so abundant that they can buy all the dollar goods 
they want and all the sterling goods they want and ask us to pay for their 
deficits. That amount of sterling cannot be made available in the world 
and have no effect. It has enlarged our dollar gap from a moderate 
size to vast proportions. 

Let me, therefore, come briefly to the policy which seems to be indi- 
cated. We shall never cure the dollar gap solely by selling more motor 
cars, etc., in the United States. I am allin favour of our pressing on with 
the export drive. The main part of the problem, however, is the far larger 
gap of £600 million which can never be met in that way. I shall suggest 
that there are two or three approaches to the cure for that position. 

First, we have to deal, as I implied earlier in this paper, with the 
sterling balances question. We must deal with that quite firmly, and say 
that not more than a reasonable, honourable amount will be paid away in 
each year on sterling balances as capital and interest together. I suggest 
that four per cent on the whole is the most we should consider. It is not 
enough merely to say that in the abstract; we want it to be absolutely 
‘buttoned up’ and it can only be buttoned up by Parliament. Parliament 
pays the most superficial attention to all these questions, if I may say so. 
The amount to be paid on these sterling balances should have Parlia- 
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mentary sanction. It is unfair to put Treasury officials and Bank of Eng- 
land officials in a position where they are sitting on the opposite side of 
the table to a nation which may be in distress, which may have some very 
important need, which may have some special economic or political means 
of pressure, some bargaining counter by which to extract money from us. 
What we want is an Act of Parliament authorizing what payments are 
to be made. Our officials ought to be in the same position that the E.C.A. 
administrators are in now. A European country may go to the E.C.A. 
administrators and put up a tremendously strong plea for something in 
Europe. The E.C.A. administrators say, ‘It is not in Congressional 
Appropriations and you can’t have it’. It is up to Parliament to put 
itself in this position, and it could do so any day it chose. 

The interest and redemption on sterling balances I take to have been 
running at {265 million; this should be reduced to {100 million or £120 
million per annum. Next we come to the ordinary capital outflow, addi- 
tional to the release of sterling balances, which has been running at £187 
million. This capital outflow is a very crucial problem for the country. 
It divides into two parts, the capital which goes into the sterling area, 
which is legal and allowed, and the capital which goes into the sterling 
area in order, by some way or other, to get beyond the sterling area. 
No-one knows how much of the £468 million (for the two and a half years) 
belongs to either category. Ostensibly it merely goes into the sterling area 
and settles happily there, but I beg leave to think that a good deal of it 
goes further, and indeed is one of the components of that big dollar gap 
of £600 million. 

We should be more modest in our capital aid to the sterling area in 
the short period. Maybe something can be done by ordinary administra- 
tive methods; we can keep a curb on the different departments which 
indulge in premature large capital outlay schemes within the sterling area. 
But this is only part of the problem. I do not think anyone believes that 
a figure of this order (£468 million) can be accounted for by actual invest- 
ments in the sterling area. We hear all sorts of comments on groundnuts, 
but what distresses me is the lack of perception that this groundnuts 
scheme is part of the dollar gap problem. It is just the groundnuts scheme 
et hoc genus omne that has created this dollar gap. 

I come now to the parting of the ways so far as policy is concerned. 
As the gold runs out and Marshall Aid dries up, we shall be driven to do 
something. One philosophy is that if we cannot allow this capital outlay 
we must close it up and apply the same restrictions to the countries of the 
sterling area as we have applied to countries outside it. We should increase 
the controls, become a tight little island, a rigidly managed economy, such 
as Germany was under Herr Schacht. That solution is already finding certain 
supporters. The only other solution is to revive natural forces which prevent 
what may properly be called the flight of capital from Britain. Taking just 
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possible, but it means in effect breaking up the sterling area. A tight system 
of control cannot be put into effect over such a diversified area—right out to 
the Dominions, right out to Hong Kong. The sterling area breaks in pieces 
once the more or less free flow of money within that area is abandoned. 
That would be a very sad thing for the future of Britain because it would 
mean breaking many trading connexions, but that may be the line which 
we shall follow. 

The only alternative is to revive the profit potential of British industry 
and thus destroy the motive that has led to this colossal flight of capital. The 
way to alter that situation needs no elaboration. Taxation and control 
must be reduced, dividend limitation must be abolished and the potential 
of earning money must be revived in the country. 

I do not think that completely solves the problem. There is the problem 
of money that goes from Britain to the sterling area, and the problem of 
money that goes beyond the sterling area. By making Britain a home of 
confidence and reviving the profit potential of British business, part of the 
problem can be solved; but, so far as the flight of capital beyond the ster- 
ling area is concerned, something more must be done—sterling must itself 
be retrieved. So long as sterling is in its present diseased condition there 
will be a tendency, anyhow for the non-British holder of sterling, to want 
to get out of it; the eighteen different kinds of sterling do not and cannot 
inspire confidence. I am absolutely confident that the only solution of the 
sterling problem is sterling convertibility, an inherently simple thing 
over which we badly blundered in 1947. 

Those are the three arms of my policy: to deal with the sterling balances 
and thus check the great outflow under the head of interest and repayment 
of the sterling debt; to deal with the capital outflow from Britain—the 
flight of capital from Britain, as it should be called—by restoring con- 
fidence in the use of capital in Britain; and thirdly, in order to restore 
confidence in sterling, to make sterling convertible. 

By the convertibility of sterling I mean that instead of there being 
eighteen sterlings in the world, with each of which certain things only can 
be done, there should be—one would like to say—one sterling, but, in 
deference to the realities, I will say two sterlings in the world. One of 
those sterlings would, in fact, be the blocked balances, and the characteris- 
tic of that sterling would be that nothing could be done with it whatever 
except to wait for the repayment at a pre-arranged rate. Of course, there 
are blocked balances at this moment; I believe that those blocked balances 
are traded in—to say “below the counter’ would be putting it mildly, but 
somewhere far down below the cellars among the rat-holes. There are 
said to be people who are trading very surreptitiously even in those 
blocked balances, selling them to each other at a very low price. That 
might continue, but it would be of no importance after the precise terms 
of redemption were laid down. It would not matter to the United Kingdom 
what foreigner held these promises to pay. All other sterling should be 
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of equal status, and should be usable for any purpose whatever at the 
will of the holder. Only so can confidence in sterling be revived and the 
flight from it checked. 

In defence of that proposal I must point out that out of this incon- 
vertibility system, out of this system of eighteen different kinds of sterling, 
we are getting nothing at the moment, because so far as the crucial ques- 
tion of our dollar goods, our imports from America and Canada, is con- 
cerned, sterling is convertible. As regards the sterling area, sterling is also 
in effect convertible; we are constantly adjuring the Governments in the 
sterling area not to let their people spend so much money on dollar goods, 
but when they spend the money we always pay the bill. So that in a 
very large trading area of the world sterling is already in effect convertible. 
In the rest of the world we are scarcely gaining anything by inconverti- 
bility, since as soon as we develop a substantial unfavourable balance of 
trade, we find that we have to pay in gold. The gold reserve is steadily 
being drained away; I have not the slightest doubt that if there were the 
confidence in sterling which would result from sterling convertibility the 
gold drain would be rapidly reduced. 

I think we ought to press on very hard with the schemes which have 
recently been put forward by the Council of Europe for intra-European 
currency convertibility. In our trading relations with European countries 
under present conditions, when we have an adverse balance of trade we 
have to pay gold after a certain point ; when we have a favourable balance 
of trade, we get nothing. The sum of adverse balances of trade may at 
any time easily become quite a serious matter. If there were an intra- 
European convertibility scheme in operation, we should only be liable on 
our net debit to Europe as a whole—a much smaller liability. 

Well, I have trespassed much on your patience, and, I fear, wearied 
you with my figures. But I have the inner conviction, which I hope I may 
have in some measure conveyed to you, that what I have been discussing 
is The Problem of Britain. I have put forward what I believe to be a 
series of practical proposals which, if implemented, would make all the 
difference in the coming time—the difference between a decline and a 
break up of the sterling area and a renewal of a more prosperous state of 
affairs in Britain. 

SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


SIR ARTHUR SALTER asked the speaker whether he would explain the differ- 
ence in conditions now, in which he would like to make the pound convertible, 
from those in 1947 when a brief attempt was made which rapidly failed? 


Mr Harrop replied that the answer was two-fold. First, in 1947 we had 
an overall adverse balance of trade of £630 million; now the overall balance of 
trade was nearly enough balanced, as it was in the pre-war period. Secondly, 
the sterling balances had not been properly handled in 1947. As soon as sterling 
became convertible in that brief period of about six weeks, a vast drain out- 
wards of sterling took place suddenly, which meant that the existing balances 
had not been properly dealt with. Those conditions should not apply now. 
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Lt Cot Crocker asked the speaker, in view of the recent statement that un- 
employment in Britain without Marshall Aid would be at least one and a half 
million, what he thought would happen this year or next year when Marshall 
Aid expired? 


Mr Harrop did not necessarily subscribe to the estimate put forward, but 
thought that if sterling were made scarce in the sterling area, we should cer- 
tainly be able to replace part of the Marshall Aid by gold. It was unnatural 
that we should receive no gold from South Africa. We had a large favourable 
balance of trade with South Africa, but they did not have to pay us in gold 
because so much British capital had moved to South Africa, which was equi- 
valent to a release of sterling to South Africa; we should get a portion in gold. 


Mr W. ALLEN Younc recalled the lecturer’s reference to the pre-war ‘triangle’ 
of trade by which the United Kingdom settled an unfavourable balance with 
the United States by means of gold drawn from the sterling area. After em- 
phasizing that gold was the only commodity the dollar price of which had not 
risen in conformity with that rise of the general price-level to which the lecturer 
had adjusted his comparative figures, Mr Young asked what difference would 
be made to the overall problem of the great dollar gap between the sterling area 


and the dollar area if the dollar price of gold were raised by the United States? 


Mr Harrop replied that the more the price of gold was raised the greater 
would be the difference made. The failure of gold to rise in line with other com- 
modities was undoubtedly an adverse factor in the total situation: probably a 
bigger factor than the loss of our overseas investments, about which a great 
deal more was heard. It was very difficult to see, however, what arguments 
other than those of altruism could be supplied to the United States to induce 
her to alter the price of gold. They would say, ‘We are a flourishing country, 
we have big gold reserves, our production is up, our balance of trade is good, 
we have a good dollar, why on earth should we depreciate it? Why should we 
engage in what might become a sort of vicious circle of inflation?’ 


Major A. H. StuART MENTETH asked whether the recent announcement in the 
press that the Central Banks of Europe were beginning to prefer gold to dollars 
was a straw in the wind indicating a tendency to inflation in the United States, 
and that the banks were attempting to have gold at its real price instead of at 
the price which the United States were paying for it? 


Mr Harrop suggested that if the free markets in gold in European countries 
assumed large dimensions, the United States had only to release a very small 
part of their gigantic stock to satisfy them. 


Mr G. H. WuITEHILL suggested that there seemed a certain inconsistency in 
Mr Harrod’s case. On the one hand, all the sterling balances were to be 
blocked; on the other hand, confidence in sterling was to be restored by various 
internal measures, so that foreigners should freely invest in the United King- 
dom. But the blocking for an indefinite period of the sterling balances was not 
the way to restore confidence in sterling. Who would be willing to buy sterling, 
or invest in the United Kingdom, unless with some assurance of a free remit- 
tance, but any such assurance would be gravely weakened by a blocking of the 
sterling balances. Further, nothing had been said of the underlying reasons for 
the continued release of these sterling balances since the war. What would be 
the effect on employment in Britain of releasing or not releasing those sterling 
balances? If releases were throttled down as Mr Harrod suggested, he 
thought the temporary effect on employment in the country might be very 
serious, and this had possibly been one of the reasons why releases had been 
made so freely since the end of the war. 
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Mr Harrop admitted that the first point was a serious one. He felt it would 
have been much better for the country if the decision could have been taken in 
a clean and bold way within a year or eighteen months of the end of the war. 
Everyone would then have understood that war balances were in a totally 
different category from ordinary sterling. But the fact that we did not do that 
had not removed the problem. He maintained that it would provoke far more 
confidence to have two sterlings: the old war debts, blocked for ever and repre- 
senting a promise to pay four per cent a year; and all other sterling freely con- 
vertible, with which securities or goods could be bought in any part of the 
world. 


PROFESSOR R.G. HAWTREY expressed some doubts on Mr Harrod’s interpreta- 
tion of the official figures. He would quite agree that an excessive capital outlay 
abroad was a serious matter and beyond certain limits should be checked. He 
pointed out, however, that a part of this investment abroad consisted in the 
provision for the recovery of our direct investments, which had been starved of 
capital during the six years of war, and required various renewals and arrears of 
maintenance, very similar to the needs in Britain for re-equipment, which were 
at the root of our post-war difficulties. 

We were faced with two quite distinct dollar problems. There was the 
short-term dollar problem arising from the urgent needs of re-equipment, a 
dollar problem which was at present being assisted by the Marshall Aid. That 
need for re-equipment existed also in the sterling area and the Empire, and, 
when we were contributing unrequited exports to these various countries, we 
were merely passing on Marshall Aid for the same kind of purpose for which it 
was to be applied in Europe. The arrears of capital maintenance and renewals 
were as acute in the sterling area as they were in Europe. 

We were under a two-fold obligation to the sterling area. We had incurred 
a debt, which was the main subject of Mr Harrod’s address, but we were also 
under a current obligation to provide the sterling area with foreign exchange so 
far as needed. That obligation was certainly subject to possible abuse. It might 
well be that certain countries of the sterling area were much more lax in acquir- 
ing imports, to be paid for by foreign exchange, than they should be. The 
remedy for that would no doubt be to induce them to be less lax and more 
severe. But he insisted that it was an obligation: that the whole sterling area 
system, which was an important part of Mr Harrod’s programme of restoring 
the credit of sterling, depended on this obligation. The other obligation, the 
indebtedness, was merely incidental, it had been incurred during the war, in- 
curred on the strength of the credit attaching to sterling. People were willing to 
accept payment in sterling during the war because they believed in sterling, and 
therefore there was a serious moral obligation not to let them down. That 
moral obligation, of course, could not stand against the stern facts of disability ; 
if we were unable to make payments, that would be a great pity, but he thought 
there was a good deal to be said for paying off the sterling balances as rapidly 
as was feasible. At the present time we were paying them off at the rate of 
{200 million to £250 million a year (at the rate of four dollars to the pound). 
Henceforward, no doubt, it would be more like £350 million a year. That 
made an appreciable impression on the total. 

In addition to the short-term dollar problem arising out of our immediate 
needs for re-equipment, there was a long-term dollar problem the extent of 
which we still had to discover by experience. The country had been impoverished 
by the war, it had been deprived of some of the means for triangular settlements 
with the economically strong countries of the world, among which the United 
States was pre-eminent, and we could not be sure that we should be able by the 
free working of prices in markets to maintain a balance in the future. We might 
have to have recourse to controls for a relatively prolonged period. Everyone 
recognized that we must have controls at present, and if that were so, the faster 
we paid off our indebtedness the sooner we were likely to come within sight of 
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getting rid of them. If we saddled ourselves with a fifty year annuity of {120 
or £150 million, that, along with certain other indebtedness, was likely to post- 
pone the period at which we could establish a balance by the working of free 
prices and free markets. 


Mr Harrop replied that Professor Hawtrey had raised questions which were 
too great to be discussed at that meeting. He agreed with Professor Hawtrey 
that there was an obligation upon Britain to meet the sterling—dollar deficit of 
countries in the sterling area by providing dollars, and that if we stopped doing 
it the sterling area would come to an end; it might, however, come to an end 
because we might not be able to do it. That was what he wanted to avoid. 
Professor Hawtrey seemed to suggest that the only alternatives were that we 
should break down the sterling area, or say to them, ‘Please do not import so 
many dollar goods’. This was to neglect the point that the reason why they 
imported so many dollar goods was because we had given them so much money, 
Stop giving them the sterling and things would automatically come right; they 
could not buy what they had not the money to pay for. 


Mr J. W. A. CALVER asked Mr Harrod to comment on an article in The 
Observer on 11 December 1949, in which it was written ‘A political grand 
strategy for Asia, an Asian counterpart to the Marshall Plan for Europe, is 
lamentably lacking in Britain and America alike. The Indian sterling balances 
are a fortuitous by-product of the late war. This does not diminish their present 
importance. Indeed, if they did not exist, they would have to be invented. . . . 
Asking Europe to withhold or divert her exportable surplus goods from Asia. 
where they are desperately needed, and to push them to America, where they 
are not needed and hardly wanted, may be orthodox economics, but it is 
suicidal politics.’ In this connexion, Sir Robert Sinclair, President of F.B.I., 
was advocating a joint economic staff to grapple with the economic crisis 
similar to the joint planning staff which was established before the war. 


Mr Harrop thought this aspect of the development of South East Asia over 
a long period was vitally important, and the pity was that instead of having a 
Royal Commission and long range bodies who were working it out, we had 
overstrained ourselves in the short period at the risk of becoming bankrupt. 
The sooner we got out of bankruptcy, the sooner we could concern ourselves 
with long range policies, and with more hope of success. He suggested that, 
insofar as the money was urgently needed in South East Asia, we should state 
that our contribution to the problem had nothing whatever to do with our 
sterling balances. As The Observer article said, they were fortuitous. We can 
only do what we can, and that is, pay four per cent on them. All we in Britain 
ought to say is that we cannot take a bigger financial commitment this year 
and next year until our balance of payments problem is solved and we are 
solvent; that anything required above the four per cent which we are pre- 
pared to pay on our debts should be dealt with internationally by ourselves and 
the Americans; we may contribute to the International Bank if we can afford it. 
That is the way to handle the problem for the time being. We should not just 
wash our hands and take a selfish point of view, but we should recognize that 
it is in the long run in the interest of all that we become solvent as quickly as 
possible. That was our prime job now. 


Address at Chatham House 
19 January 1950 
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THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION 
MOVEMENT 


ARTHUR DEAKIN 


INCE 1889 we have been actively seeking some effective means of 

international co-operation within the trade union movement. In 

1897 the transport industry, in which I am particularly interested, 
brought together representatives of transport from many countries and 
established the International Transportworkers’ Federation. That 
organization has played a very important part, particularly of recent years, 
in striving to preserve the principles of democracy. Before proceeding to 
deal with the wider question of International Trade Union Organization, I 
would like to say something in general about the importance and purposes 
of the International Trade Secretariats. These bodies are designed to give 
direct service to people employed in particular trades or groups. They are 
linked up in such a way as to secure the greatest measure of common 
action in the field of wages; conditions of employment ; legislation affecting 
welfare and working conditions. They form a very valuable medium in 
promoting the interests of the workers through the medium of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and the preparation of conventions designed to 
deal with day to day problems confronting workers in industry. In short, 
they provide a basis of mutual help both on the national and international 
plane. An outstanding example is to be found in the work put in by 
the I.T.F. in connexion with the Seamen’s Charter. 

In 1901 the first international conference of trade union centres was 
held at Copenhagen and the first steps were taken towards the foundation 
of the organization which in 1913 became the International Federation 
of Trade Unions. Until it was finally dissolved in 1944, that organization 
performed an extremely useful function in providing a forum at inter- 
national level for the examination of those problems which affect trade 
unionists closely in every possible field. 

The activity of the I.F.T.U., like that of similar bodies, was diminished 
during the years 1914-19 owing to wartime conditions. But immediately 
the First World War was over, steps were taken to restore it to full 
activity. However, by that time the October Revolution of 1917 had taken 
place and the Russians, in their desire to shape a world policy for Com- 
munism, quickly took steps to bring into being a rival organization, the 
Red International of Labour Unions, the Profintern, which, working in 
conjunction with the Comintern, sought to establish the practices and 
pursue the purposes of those who were seeking to apply the Marxist 


doctrine and to spread Communism as an international ideology. It 
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emerged clearly, during those years from 1920-39, that the trade union 
centres associated with the Red International sought to infiltrate, to 
dominate, and so to destroy those trade union organizations which were 
regarded as reformist and as supporting the democratic way of life. 

All attempts during those years to bring together the free trade union 
movement, as expressed through the I.F.T.U., and that which accepted 
the Communist philosophy were of no avail. We tried through the Anglo- 
Russian Joint Advisory Council which was established in 1925, as well as 
through the medium of the international organizations, to effect collabora- 
tion and to develop an understanding which would enable us, not to pursue 
a common ideology, but to deal with those problems which we regarded 
as the responsibility of the International Trade Union Movement. How- 
ever, it was not possible to reconcile the conflicting points of view of the 
two organizations, and our association in the Anglo-Russian Joint Council 
was broken off. It was not until 1941 that there was a rapprochement and 
the British Trades Union Congress, meeting at Edinburgh, decided to 
meet again with the Russians to find out where there was a common field 
of collaboration. 

The relations resumed in 1941 produced an opportunity to set up a new 
International, and in February 1945, meeting in the County Hall, West- 
minster, representatives of the trade union movements of the world de- 
cided to try again to establish an international organization to further our 
ideas on international co-operation. 

Following the Conference in Westminster, we met in Paris in October 
1945; this was the constituent Conference of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. It was all-inclusive, with the exception of the American 
Federation of Labour. The A.F. of L. made it perfectly clear that they 
were not prepared to enter into any organizational relationships with trade 
unions holding Communist views, and particularly Soviet trade unions. 
We, on the other hand, felt that it was at least desirable to try, through the 
medium of some international organization, to cultivate the friendly 
relationships with Soviet Russia which had developed during the dark 
days of the war. How right the A.F. of L. was in its expectation of what 
subsequently developed is very clear at this time. They had a greater 
appreciation of the possibilities than we had. 

We sought, amongst other things, to create an organizational basis 
that would enable us to co-operate through the medium of all the relevant 
existing organizations: the International Labour Organization, govern- 
mental specialized agencies, the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council, etc., and all those media which are provided for dealing with the 
social, economic, and industrial questions which so closely affect the people 
in industry and the workers generally. When we got down to applying the 
principles that we sought to establish we found extreme difficulties. One 
of the declarations made at the 1945 Conference in Paris was that we should 
strive by every means at our disposal, through governmental action and 
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through specialist organizations, to help towards the rehabilitation and 
relief of the war-shattered economies of the world. That was a very fine 
declaration, but, quite frankly, when we came to express it, it was a totally 
different proposition. 

At the outset the organization was so constructed that there was no 
control or domination by either of the rival tendencies, the Communist 
and non-Communist. It was clearly laid down that in the Councils of the 
organization—on its General Council, on its Executive Committee, and in 
the small Executive Bureau of nine people (President, seven vice Presi- 
dents, General Secretary) neither the Communist nor the non-Communist 
tendency should seek to dominate or to have a major share of the repre- 
sentation. This principle worked very well for a time, but we found that 
with the development of Russian policy and its growing control of Eastern 
Europe, there was a very clear shift in the balance of authority. Instead 
of a fifty-fifty arrangement, the balance was so adjusted that Communist 
representation was generally in the proportion of three to one. That was 
not a very healthy state of affairs, as we found to our cost. 

From 1946, when I succeeded Lord Citrine as President of the W.F.T.U., 
it became perfectly clear to me that the purpose behind the Communist 
drive was to use the organization as another instrument of Communist 
policy. When, in 1947, the Marshall Plan was projected, we sought to get 
it discussed by the Executive Bureau of the W.F.T.U. We were faced with 
a refusal to examine the proposal at all. We did not ask the organization 
to commit itself in favour of the Marshall Plan. The American trade union 
organizations, the C.I.O. in particular, which was an affiliate of the 
W.F.T.U., in pursuit of its own policy, which was one of support, as was 
that of the A.F. of L., for the Marshall Plan, sought io obtain a discussion 
on the Plan, so that we might ultimately declare ourselves in favour of 
giving effect to the declaration of the Paris Conference to contribute 
whatever we could to the rehabilitation and reconstruction of Europe. 
But this also proved impossible. When in September 1947 the Comin- 
form was brought into being, it became clear that its purpose was first to 
develop policy at an international level and subsequently to push this 
policy through to national trade union centres with the object of influenc- 
ing policy within them. When we met at Moscow in 1946 the use to which 
the Central Council of Trade Unions in the U.S.S.R. proposed to put the 
W.F.T.U. became even more plain. It was proposed that the W.F.T.U. 
should send delegations to make contacts and to prepare reports—that 
was the device used—on conditions in many countries in the world, Asia 
being the particular target at that time. Trade union delegations were to 
be sent to Japan, Korea, China, Malaya, Indonesia, and to other Asian 
countries which were then in a state of turmoil. 

The delegations which went did not, however, do the work for which 
they had been constituted. Instead of trying to lay the foundations upon 
which could be built free and unfettered trade union organizations, they 
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sought to gain economic and political information and devoted their re- 
ports to the furtherance of the philosophy of Communism. Those members 
of the delegations who represented countries and national trade union 
centres which accepted the democratic approach found themselves at 
considerable variance with their colleagues. As a matter of fact, we were 
never able to present a united report on the result of the inquiry in the 
Asian countries. 

The W.F.T.U. next met in Prague in 1947. I am perfectly sure that at 
that time the W.F.T.U. was used as a facade for the developments which 
resulted in the coup d’état of 1948. My colleagues and I were present in 
St Wenceslas Square during a great manifestation for peace. About 
750,000 people were massed together in the square and in the surrounding 
streets, and a great march took place past the tribune on which we stood 
with Klement Gottwald, then Premier, now President of Czechoslovakia, 
and Antonin Zapotocki, now Communist Premier. I am sure that that was 
merely a full-dress rehearsal arranged by the Communists, to satisfy 
themselves that they had the authority over the workers and were able to 
command the action-parties on whom the execution of their plans sub- 
sequently depended. Similar instances could be multiplied showing how 
the W.F.T.U. machine was being used—or at least, how attempts were 
being made to use it—for the purpose of prosecuting the line of inter- 
national Communism. We made up our minds in 1948 that we were no 
longer prepared to participate in an organization which was used against 
our principles and contrary to our ideas of international organization, and 
we ‘walked out’ in Paris in 1949. 

A decision was then taken to establish a new International based upon 
the pursuit of free trade union organization. It is not always easy to bring 
together people who hold different views, and to unite them in a workable 
organization that will serve the common purpose expected of it. But I 
believe that, with this new organization, we shall be able to achieve a very 
considerable measure of agreement, and forge an instrument which will 
act as an antidote to the activity of the Communist-dominated W.F.T.U. 

It is vitally important to the democracies of the world that this new 
organization should work and function effectively. The Communist 
International is leaving no stone unturned; it has considerable resources, 
which, I would suggest, for the moment appear completely to out-strip 
anything with which we can counter them. Nevertheless, I am not des- 
pondent. I believe that with the co-operation of our opposite numbers, 
the American Federation of Labour, the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, the United Mine Workers of America, and the Railway brotherhoods, 
we shall be able to set up an organization that will do extremely useful 
work, 

One of the questions with which we are concerned and which is of 
considerable interest to Great Britain, is the future and well-being of 
people in Colonial and Trustee territories. The drive of the Communists in 
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that direction is very pronounced. They argue that they will introduce 
policies which will enable the conditions of life among the backward 
peoples to be speedily improved, comparing favourably with the conditions 
of life in the Metropolitan countries. No one associated with our new 
organization will stupidly assert that it is possible quickly to create or 
establish conditions in Colonial and backward areas comparable to those 


_ in Metropolitan countries. It is too big a step; the people are unready for 


it. It is only by a progressive approach, by building surely and well, that 
we shall achieve that. We believe that, through the medium of the agencies 
at our disposal, the International Labour Organization, the Economic and 
Social Council, and similar organizations, we shall be able to achieve much 
in that direction, but very clearly, we have a fight ahead of us. Anyone 
who minimizes the importance of the conflict that is developing in the inter- 
national field between any organization, of whatever type it may be, 
holding the non-Communist outlook as opposed to the Communist outlook, 
should pause and consider lest they underestimate the size of the task 
confronting us. 

I believe that we in the international trade union movement have a 
great responsibility. Soviet Russia and her satellites do not undervalue 
the importance of the trade union movement. One of the firmest beliefs 
in the Communist outlook is that strong trade unions are necessary for 
their purpose, and they are unquestionably striving to set up satellite 
organizations in the countries that they dominate, and to use them for 
the purpose of furthering Communism. I believe that in our free, demo- 
cratic approach, we have an antidote to the insidious propaganda that 
would otherwise quickly bring some of the out-posts of the world under 
Communism and Communistic subjection. Therefore, we have striven to 
bring this new organization into existence at the earliest possible moment, 
and to make it an organization that will not merely devote itself to the 
defence of democracy, but will carry out an active programme designed to 
provide advantages to its members which will out-weigh the inducements 
offered by the organization associated with the Communist philosophy. 


Address at Chatham House 
29 November 1949 











THE RECOVERY OF GERMAN EXPORTS 


J. F. CAHAN 


HE purpose of this paper is to present some views as to how the 

recovery of Western German exports may be expected to affect the 

business of British manufacturers. It does not deal with Eastern 
Germany or with Western German exports of unmanufactured goods (of 
which coal is the most important). The extent to which German coal 
exports will affect the market for British coal is likely to be determined 
by political decisions, both in Germany and in Britain, which have not 
yet been taken, and which cannot be foreseen. The views expressed 
here are those of the writer alone, and they are not necessarily shared by 
anyone else. 

The statistical background for an analysis of German trade is shadowy. 
For the period 1945-6 certain estimates have been made by the authorities 
concerned, but completely accurate records were not kept. For the 
period January 1947 to June 1949 the statistics compiled by the Joint 
Export Import Agency are available. These require careful handling. 
For the period 1948-9, there are also statistics compiled by the German 
authorities, and these are the only ones available for the latter part of 
1949. They will be continued in 1950.4 

The statistics show (a summary table is given at the end of this paper) 
a fairly steady rise in Western German exports from 1946 to midsummer 
1949. Since when, although there has been no serious decline, the rise 
has not been continued. The rise in foreign exchange earnings from 
nothing at all in the summer of 1945 to an average of $10 million to $15 
million a month by the end of 1946 was a painful process, made more 
difficult by disagreements among the Allies as to the extent to which the 
German economy should be helped or permitted to recover, and continued 
attempts to reconcile conflicting interpretations of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment. 

At the end of 1946, however, the British and United States Govern- 
ments agreed that exports from their Zones of Occupation should be 
helped to recover to the point at which they would suffice to pay for all 

1 The Allied statistics are contained in the Final Report of the Joint Export Import 
Agency (published in October 1949) and in the Monthly Statistical Bulletin of the Control 
Commission for Germany (British Element) for July 1949. The latter can be obtained from 
H.M. Stationery Office. 

The German statistics are contained in: Wirtschaft und Statistik (a monthly summary), 
and in the Monatliche Aussenhandelsstatistik des Vereinigten Wirtschaftsgebietes (which gives 
complete details—it is published in three parts, two monthly, and one quarterly). Both of 
these are published by Kohlhammer Verlag, Stuttgart. An English glossary was issued (as 
a separate volume) with the September 1949 issue of Wirtschaft und Statistik, and should 


be obtained by those whose knowledge of German is insufficient to cope with the technical- 
ities of German trade statistics. 
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imports necessary to maintain a decent standard of life and to enable 
Western Germany to play a proper role in the recovery of Western Europe. 
This policy was put into effect in the British and American zones and the 
corresponding sectors of Berlin in January 1947. It was extended to the 
French zone and the French sector of Berlin. during October 1948. 

Under the stimuli provided by monetary assistance from the Allies and 
the efforts of the Allied officials concerned, the foreign exchange earnings 
of the Bizonal (i.e. Anglo-American) Area from visible and invisible 
exports increased tenfold between January 1947 ($10 million) and June 
1949 ($100 million). In 1945-6, over go per cent of the exports consisted 
of coal and other raw materials; this proportion was reduced to less than 
40 per cent in 1949. The bulk of the increase in exports, therefore— 
during the period of Allied control—was provided by exports of manu- 
factured goods. These goods were produced by all branches of manu- 
facturing industry in Germany, the most striking share being furnished 
by the cotton-textile industry which was given special supplies of Ameri- 
can cotton. 

Increased sales were made in all the world’s markets, the largest part 
going to Western Europe. Germany has made considerable headway in 
regaining her markets in this area; but, by 1949, only a beginning had 
been made in the task of rebuilding German export markets in North and ° 
South America and in Eastern Europe. It is to these areas that Germany 
must look for any further marked increased in her exports, and it is there, 
principally, that German and British manufacturers will find themselves 
in competition. 

That the rise of Western German exports failed to continue in the latter 
half of 1949 is evidence that further strenuous efforts will have to be made 
before the goal of self-sufficiency is reached. To be self-sufficient, Western 
Germany requires to export some $200 to $250 million worth of goods 
and services a month at present world prices, and, unless a radical change 
in the sources of her imports can be effected, a much larger proportion of 
her exports than at present must be sold in North and South America. A 
great increase in exports to European countries would not suffice—because 
these countries could supply neither the basic import requirements of 
Western Germany nor the dollars with which those requirements might 
be purchased elsewhere. The Western German dollar problem is more 
acute and more intractable (at least by economic or commercial measures) 
than that of the United Kingdom. 

The tremendous development of Western German exports which took 
place during 1947-8 and the first half of 1949, was possible because, on 
the one hand, the demand of consumers abroad was practically unlimited 
and, particularly in the O.E.E.C. countries, adequate finances were 


1 The fact that statistics of Western German trade are always given in United States 
dollars should not be allowed to lead to the misunderstanding that all payments and receipts 
are in that currency. The dollar has merely been used as a unit of account during the period 
of instability of the Mark; it is to be hoped that the latter will be used in future. 
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available to pay for imports from Germany and, on the other, German 
industry, under the stimuli of the goods provided by the Allies and the 
effects of the currency reform on internal business, was able and willing 
to produce and sell the goods which were demanded. 

These conditions have changed. Consumers are much more nearly 
satiated than they were two years ago. Prices of many German exports 
are now higher than those quoted by competitors—this is due partly to 
high costs, and partly to the pressure of home demand. The stimulus of 
currency reform has died away and the high interest rates and credit 
restrictions within Germany have tended to damp down economic activity. 
The cost of imported raw materials to German manufacturers has risen 
and there is, therefore, a tendency to buy less and to carry lower stocks. 
Action to remedy these conditions or to offset their effects by opposite 
ones will have to be taken before the curve of German exports will rise 
again at anything approaching its previous rate. 

Will this be done? If so, how will it affect British interests? These are 
matters for speculation, and more than one answer is possible to both 
questions. Moreover, the answer depends in part upon such imponder- 
ables as the policy of the Soviet Union towards Western Germany and the 
results of the 1950 Congressional elections in the United States. The 
following attempt to provide answers must, therefore, be treated with 
every reserve by readers—as it is by the author. 

In 1949, over half of Western Germany’s imports were provided in the 
form of aid by the Allies—mainly the United States—and, even with this 
assistance, the level of imports was insufficient for long-term stability at 
a reasonable standard of living. American aid is bound to be less in 1950 
than in 1949, and it is the announced intention of the United States 
Government to discontinue all aid to Europe in June 1952. This, it might 
be thought, would provide a sufficient incentive to those in charge of 
economic affairs in Western Germany to ensure that they would take all 
possible steps to make Germany independent of aid by that date. 

Unfortunately, this is not the case. The Minister for Economics in 
Dr Adenauer’s administration, Dr Erhard, and his principal subordinates, 
have never been so impressed with the urgency and importance of de- 
veloping exports that they were prepared to do anything which might 
have the effect of making life less pleasant for any Germans. The basic 
cause of this attitude is that Germans generally do not believe—and it is 
not possible to make them believe—that American aid really will cease 
in 1952, whether German exports have recovered sufficiently or not. 
They believe, though they will not all say so openly, that the United 
States Government is so committed in Germany that it would not be pre- 
pared to face the consequences of a decline in aid which would be so great 
as to cause real trouble to the economy of Western Germany and thereby 
increase social and political unrest. They believe that the present Ameri- 
can policy towards Russia can be maintained only so long as Western 
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Germany is not a source of trouble and that the United States would be 
prepared to pay a large price in money to prevent trouble from arising. 

This belief is reinforced by the further argument that, as other Euro- 
pean countries develop non-dollar sources of supply for goods now pur- 
chased in the United States (particularly foodstuffs), the difficulties which 
the United States Administration will encounter with its own producers 
will be such as to make it welcome the.chance to send its ‘surplus’ goods 
to Germany. The Germans have already tasted a good many such ‘sur- 
pluses’ and, although they would sometimes prefer other things (Balkan 
rather than Virginian tobacco), they do not wish to look too closely at 
these gifts. 

In the face of such beliefs, which are very widespread, it would be 
surprising if the German Federal Government were to take any drastic 
steps to push German exports unless some advantage, other than mere 
ability to get along without American aid, could be seen from such a 
policy. 

If, for example, a renewed export drive could reduce serious unemploy- 
ment, it would, of course, be welcomed. But it is to be expected that other 
measures for reducing unemployment, by increasing home consumption 
rather than exports, would be preferred. So long as an increase in exports 
can bring with it no increase in total home consumption—because Ameri- 
can aid would diminish pro tanto—there will be no economic incentive to 
induce the Germans to embark upon a proper export policy. 

The Allies have, of course, the right under the Occupation Statute to 
force the German Government to take appropriate action. But they would 
be reluctant to have to exercise that right unless it was clearly demon- 
strable that the conduct of economic policy by the Federal Government 
was such as to increase the need for outside assistance, partly because 
with the reduction of Allied personnel it would be more difficult to en- 
force, and partly (indeed mainly) because such action would involve a 
reversal of the policy of handing over as much as possible to the 
Germans. 

If, therefore, there are no economic incentives which would induce the 
German Government to act, and it is unlikely that the Allies would force 
them, can it be assumed that nothing will be done? Not quite. There are 
political factors which are of importance. 

Germans are most anxious to become important again. The obstacles 
to their becoming important politically or militarily are great; but there 
are no major obstacles imposed by the Allied High Commission to their 
becoming important economically. German negotiators of trade agree- 
ments would love to be again in a position to demand what they want; to 
impose their wishes on other countries. By making those countries de- 
pendent on Germany for certain indispensable goods and by providing a 
market in Germany for the basic exports of those countries, this result 
could be achieved. If German exports are to be stimulated, and if German 
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dependence upon dollar sources of supply for imports is to be reduced by 
action initiated by the present German Government, it will probably be 
done for the purpose of improving Germany’s bargaining position vis-d-vis 
other countries, rather than for any other reason. 

It has been suggested that the membership of Western Germany in 
O.E.E.C. is a factor of importance in this connexion, and that any reluc- 
tance to develop German exports would be overcome in that Organiza- 
tion. This, however, seems doubtful. Any great development of German 
exports could easily be presented as likely to harm rather than to benefit 
the most powerful members of O.E.E.C. and, in any case, the only real 
sanction possessed by the Organization is its power to request E.C.A. to 
reduce American aid to a member-country. Such a threat would not, as 
has been argued above, greatly disturb the Germans. 

Supposing, then, that the German Government should decide to push 
ahead with an export drive, what could it do, and how would this affect 
British interests? 

To develop German exports to the Western Hemisphere and to Eastern 
Europe ought to be the first task of those concerned with the recovery of 
Western Germany. Both the measures which could be adopted and the 
difficulties which would be encountered are fairly obvious. The first step 
should be to buy more from those countries (other than the United States 
itself) to which increased exports are desired. This will supply both the 
necessary purchasing power and the goodwill of the governments con- 
cerned, without which any great increase in exports would be almost 
impossible. The second step should be to stimulate the interests of con- 
sumers in these markets. This can be done by publicity, by advertising, 
by sending German salesmen abroad, by providing interesting and 
attractive goods at competitive prices. The third (and concomitant) step 
is to interest German producers. They must be able to obtain advantages 
—higher profits, cheaper loans, or lower taxes—from exports to the 
desired markets which they cannot obtain in any other way. Mere ex- 
hortation to exporters to do their duty will not suffice. 

The difficulties are many. In some of these countries, ten years have 
elasped since German goods were freely available. A new generation of 
buyers will have to be educated to ask for them. Competition from the 
American, British, French and other producers who have captured the 
former German share of the market must be overcome. In some cases, 
local industries—usually heavily protected by one means or another— 
have been established to make goods formerly supplied from Germany. 
There are, too, the difficulties which arise in certain countries because 
German patents and trade-marks are not protected by local laws. Finally, 
there is, in many places, a general hostility to Germany and the Germans 
to be overcome. 

Trade with Eastern Europe is to some extent hindered by the restric- 
tions which the Germans are having to impose on exports of items of 
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strategic interest to this area, under the provisions of E.C.A. assistance. 
These restrictions inevitably decrease Germany’s bargaining powers. 
But the other countries of Western Europe are exercising more or less 
similar controls, and this is not, therefore, a difficulty which affects 
Germany alone. Moreover, since Eastern Europe must find an outlet 
in Western Europe for its surpluses of many commodities, the effects 
of these controls on trade development may not be too severe in the 
long run. 

But this is not a difficulty which a German Government can overcome 
—except by making representations to the High Commission. The other 
difficulties mentioned are, however, capable of being overcome by a Ger- 
man Government possessed of the powers which have been given to the 
Government at Bonn—if it wishes so to use them. 

The second part of the question therefore arises: ‘How would this 
affect British interests?’ The answer must depend on how far the effort 
was successful in reducing the balance of payments deficit in general, how 
far it affected the dollar gap in particular, and which industries were 
selected to play a leading part in the export drive. 

It does seem possible that Western Germany might succeed, by great 
efforts, in achieving a balance in the total of its external payments includ- 
ing its dealings with Eastern Germany, without seriously reducing its 
standard of life, by, say, 1955. The technical ability is there, the capital 
equipment is available or could be produced, there is an ample labour 
force. Some private foreign capital might be attracted into an expanding 
Western German economy. But such an expansion could be achieved 
only if there is either a continuing expansion of effective demand in con- 
suming countrics or a willingness on the part of consumers to accept Ger- 
man goods instead of those supplied from other sources. In any case it 
does not seem possible that the dollar gap could be eliminated by 1955 
without such a curtailment of imports from the United States as would 
have serious effects on the standard of life and which could not be com- 
pensated by larger imports from elsewhere. 

Such a change in the Western German balance of payments would, of 
course, have beneficial results for sterling-area producers, since it would 
involve a switch to sterling sources of supply for many goods now bought 
in the dollar area. Indeed, Western Germany would probably be in deficit 
with the sterling area and would be forced to purchase sterling with other 
currencies in so far as this were possible. 

On the other hand, German exports of manufactured goods to the 
sterling area and to other countries would increase very considerably. 
They would have to be more than double their 1949 level to achieve a total 
balance of payments—assuming some new flow of private international 
capital into Germany. Already, a number of British industries have begun 
to complain of German competition. These industries, and others which 


have not yet been affected, would clearly suffer in some degree. 
N 
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The industries in which competition between German and British 
producers would seem likely to be most severe are : 


Fine mechanics and optics, including cameras, scientific, medical and dental 
instruments, clocks and watches. 
Ceramics. 


Chemicals and pharmaceuticals, especially dyestuffs and organic chemicals. 

Steel and engineering construction. 

Light engineering, including bicycles, motor-cars, motor-cycles, textile and 
printing machinery, etc. 

Tools, hardware and cutlery. 

Textiles, especially certain grades of woollen cloth. 

Toys and musical instruments. 


There is nothing new in this list. It contains only items which per- 
turbed British manufacturers before the war. It is remarkable rather for 
its omissions, the most noteworthy of which are electrical and telecom- 
munications equipment, artificial textiles, ships and aircraft. 

The first has been omitted because the German industry was concen- 
trated in Berlin and it seems unlikely that any industry in that unhappy 
city can hope to develop to such an extent as to offer serious international 
competition before 1955. (Some Berlin manufacturers have, of course, 
transferred their production to the Western zones and it may be that this 
will one day enable Germany again to compete in electrical goods in 
international markets.) The artificial textile industry suffers so much 
both from the age and dilapidation of equipment and the high cost and 
scarcity of raw materials, that it seems doubtful if it will ever recover to 
anything approaching its former international position. Shipbuilding and 
aircraft production are at present controlled by Allied regulations which, 
it is to be hoped, will not be further relaxed. 

There are, of course, a host of other industries which will contribute 
to any increase in German exports, but the list given above appears to 
contain all those which would be likely to offer serious competition to 
British manufacturers. But even as it stands, it is an important list and 
indicates that Western Germany could again become a considerable con- 
tributor to world trade. 

German technicians have the necessary skill. German labourers have 
the will to work hard and their trade unions are prepared to take a reason- 
able attitude towards pressure for higher wages. Some incentives to in- 
creased and better production remain to manufacturers in Germany, 
despite all their difficulties. 

But all these factors, by themselves, will achieve nothing unless ex- 
porters are helped and encouraged in a way which is only possible to the 
Federal Government. 

The conclusion of this paper is, therefore, that the Federal Government 
could do much to increase German exports but that in all probability it 
will not do enough. Moreover, what it does do may well be done for the 
wrong reasons. German exports will, however, increasingly compete with 
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the products of British manufacturers, particularly in certain traditional 
lines. 


This is not, it must be emphasized, altogether a development to be 
deplored. There are advantages in allowing Western Germany to become 
a stronger economic unit. There are also advantages in developing in 
Western Germany a long-term market for many sterling area products. 
It is a development which requires careful study and analysis rather than 
one which British interests should seek at present to check or to hinder. 


Exports of Western Germany, Monthly Averages, 1945-91 


(In millions of U.S. dollars) 
1945-6% 1947 1948 1949 ® 














Coal, coke and other solid fuels ‘ 9°37 11-61 23°79 29°60 
Machinery and vehicles (including ships) : : 0°27 1°34 5°17 10°51 
Textiles and products. , ; : 0°34 III 4°86 8-31 
Iron and steel (including scrap) s Z “ 0-04 1°75 2°42 13°02 ® 
Wood, timber and products. , : : 1°43 6°35 2°39 5°14 
Chemicals. ; : 0°82 1:20 3°44 5°58 
Non-metallic minerals and products : ; 0°33 1+22 I-94 4°50 
Products of metal industries, n.e.c. . 0°40 018 1:68 7°95 
Animals, vegetables and products thereof (except 
textiles) ; 0-80 0-48 5°10 2°66 
Scientific and professional instruments and 
equipment : 0:03 0°39 0°40 1-22 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations : —‘ 0-10 0-26 0-84 
All other exports . : 0°24 0°52 2:02 5°60 
Total exports of merchandise ° 4 - 14:08 26°23 53°49 94°95 














1 This table is derived from statistics contained in the Final Report of the Joint 
Export Import Agency; the basic data are of Allied origin. ‘Western Germany’ means the 
British, American, and French Zones of Occupation and the corresponding Sectors of Berlin; 
it excludes the Saar. Reparations deliveries are not included. 

2 Eighteen months. 

3 January to July, seven months, only. 

4 Less than $500 a month. 

5 The calculations in this table are accurate to three significant digits only, the totals 
given are not necessarily, therefore, the apparent sums of the preceding figures. 

® Of which over 40 per cent was scrap. 


Address at Chatham House 
31 January 1950 











GREECE 
RELAPSE OR RECOVERY? 
GEOFFREY CHANDLER 


HE title of a paper often appears as a Procrustean bed which 

demands a conclusion or prophecy to fit it. But I am afraid that I 

cannot do more than try to indicate some of the factors that shape 
the present Greek situation, and to leave the final answer of relapse or 
recovery to the future. 

For over all that I say hangs the threat of the resumption of war in 
Greece. Awareness of this is evident in the frontier villages that remain 
empty, in the feeling of insecurity that is so often expressed by people 
who have already suffered, and in the continued existence of soldiers and 
armed civilians throughout the country. The victory last summer was in 
one sense a very real one, in that it ensured for the moment that Greece 
cannot be defeated militarily. But it will be hollow if the eleven thousand 
andartes (as the rebels are always known), who were pushed over the 
border into Albania and Bulgaria, return to disrupt communications, delay 
economic recovery, and to compel the re-enforcement of emergency 
measures that cripple her political development. 

Much that I shall say is severe. That is not from lack of sympathy, 
but because I think Greece is too often traduced by half-truths and the 
attempt to justify rather than to analyse. 

I would like first to cover briefly certain aspects of the years between 
the December Revolution of 1944 and the outbreak of the civil war in 
1946. These years show the difficulties of foreign intervention, help to 
explain why Greece came so near defeat, and, most important, they are a 
vivid warning for the future. 


After the December Revolution the power of the extreme Left was 
shattered, and their claim to widespread popular support shown to be 
unfounded. The atrocities committed by them in Athens and the nature of 
their rule where they had been unchallenged, have been factors in shaping 
Greek political opinion ever since. 

The Varkiza Agreement of February 1945 marked the formal con- 
clusion of the revolution, but its provisions failed to draw all the sting 
from the defeated side, who were left with a nucleus of arms with which 
they could begin operations again if they could find the chance. For the 
moment, however, the defeat seemed real, and the right wing exploited the 
victory and the complete discrediting of all shades of left wing opinion. 

This exploitation was the one thing that might give the Left its second 


opportunity, and the opportunity it provided was a very real one. 
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Neither the spirit nor letter of Varkiza was observed. In remote dis- 
tricts there were sporadic attacks by left wing bands; in many towns and 
villages the National Guard, a temporary force which would be disbanded 
when sufficient gendarmerie and army were trained, used their official 
position to satisfy political prejudice. Motives of revenge—often under- 
standable, but never permissible among the forces of law and order— 
played a large part in persecution and political discrimination. 

The British position was one of great difficulty. Intervention in 
December 1944 had been fully justified, and having put their hand to the 
plough they could not turn back. The trouble was that the plough went 
where it liked and the British role was confined to advice rather than 
actual guidance. The opprobrium earned by the Right in the eyes of 
moderate men was given to the British as well, despite their good inten- 
tions. What Mr Micawber said of his son was equally true of British 
policy: ‘I have no doubt’, said Micawber, ‘that he means particularly well; 
but I have not yet found that he carries his meaning in any given direction 
whatsoever.’ 

The British Police Mission; for example, advised the gendarmerie; the 
gendarmerie connived at the freedom and activities of right wing bandits, 
and the Police Mission therefore shared the accusation of partiality. On 
Pelion mountain, Kalabalikis, a collaborator and a murderer with a price 
on his head, roamed the villages as their protector against Communist 
attacks. The gendarmerie would come back empty-handed when they set 
out to catch him. They resembled the Chinese philosopher who took to 
fishing in his old age, but who never caught any fish because he never 
used any bait. They could find their man all right. I found him once 
myself in ataverna. I also found the gendarmerie security officer, who had 
been drinking with him, trying to hide behind the bar. 

To the insecurity of life was added the difficulty of existing. The cost of 
living rose rapidly in these years and confidence diminished. Permanent 
reconstruction was hardly begun; there was some patching of the more 
urgent deficiencies—roads and bridges—but little more. To the ideological 
Communists, who stayed in hiding or in the hills, were added the ‘Com- 
munists of the stomach’ as the Greeks called them—men who found that 
brigandage was the best way of getting a meal. To these again were added 
those who suffered from imprisonment without trial, from beatings by 
Government forces or from the attacks of right wing bandits. 

The elections and the plebiscite in 1946 did little more than emphasize 
the revulsion from the Left, which still outweighed the unpopularity the 
right wing were gaining. Moderation was lost in the split between Left and 
Right, and genuine Liberals were caught in the dilemma that remains one of 
the tragedies of Greece today—the feeling that it is necessary to support 
what you believe to be bad in order to fight what you consider worse. 
Immediate fears and prejudices obscured long-term issues. The Populist 
Party came in on a platform of King and anti-Communism. The plebi- 
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scite, which brought back the King, was no more than a corollary of the 
elections, with confirmed Republicans voting Royalist in their fear of the 
extreme Left. 

There was increasing unrest as 1946 went on. The last week in July, 
for example, saw forty-one murders for political motives—twenty-three by 
the Right, sixteen by the Left, two unaccounted for. Very soon, large-scale 
attacks by left wing bands—on Skra and Naoussa—set the scene for what 
was to come. 

By the end of the year the lines for the development of the coming 
war were settled. The gendarmerie bore the brunt of the fighting because 
the army was not always of certain loyalty, and officers even feared for 
their own lives at the hands of the troops they led into battle. Civilians 
of known right wing sympathies were armed unofficially to supplement the 
gendarmerie; but,as the fighting developed, the necessity for their existence 
became increasingly apparent, and the Greek authorities no longer con- 
cealed their existence, but gave them more rifles and an official title. 
Outside co-operation with the guerillas had become increasingly obvious 
and there began a fantastic and tragic game with Greece as “Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground’ and Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria as ‘home’ for the raiders. 

There is little doubt that a further attempt would have been made by 
the Left after their failure in December 1944, but it was the incompetence 
and unwillingness of the Greek Government to enforce justice that gave 
them so great a chance. What might otherwise have started as a rebellion, 
began as a civil war, and in 1947 it was hard to dispute that there was civil 
war in Greece. But the nature of the struggle changed as it developed, and 
eventually a minority was forced to rely increasingly on moral and material 
support from outside Greece as it alienated sympathy among its own 
countrymen. 

At first potential sympathy for the andartes existed and they were 
able to recruit by voluntary enlistment as well as by enforced conscrip- 
tion. They held the initiative for nearly two years, and American military 
aid to the Greek army, which had begun in July 1947, seemed to be dis- 
appearing as it had done in China. The andartes came very near to defeat- 
ing Greece and by 1948 there was hardly a province on the mainland in 
which they did not have a foothold. 

But again, as in 1944, their leadership was blind to its opportunities. 
Andarte rule varied in different parts of the country and there are even 
moderate men in a few places today who will tell you privately that there 
was not much to choose between andarte and Government rule. But 
wanton killing, and unnecessary destruction such as the sack of the small 
industrial town of Naoussa, which caused as much damage to workers as 
owners, the mining of roads, and the obvious intention of disrupting all 
economic life in the country, lost the andartes the earlier sympathy they 
might have had. 

But there was more than this to make their cause unpopular. Com- 
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munism in Greece has always had to pay lip service to a strong and often 
chauvinistic nationalism which has played a part throughout the modern 
history of the country. The extreme left wing had been suspected of pro- 
moting or at least of conniving at the autonomy of Macedonia in 1944. 
In the following years they attempted to allay suspicion by professing 
support of Greek irredentist claims—concentrating on the more awkward 
ones of Turkish Thrace and Cyprus.. The question of Macedonia again 
appeared in acute form after the Tito-Cominform split in the summer of 
1948. K.K.E., the Greek Communist Party, sided with the Cominform but 
continued to use Yugoslav territory. They were sponsoring, however, a 
NOF (National Liberation Front) in Macedonia, that would oppose Tito. 
On 30-31 January 1949 came the two resolutions of the Fifth Plenary 
Session of the K.K.E. Central Committee. Markos, commander of the 
andarte forces, was removed on grounds of ‘ill health’; the real reason 
perhaps being disagreement over Macedonia and relations to Tito, or pos- 
sibly over the question of military tactics. The second resolution was an 
equivocal statement about the ‘national restoration’ of Macedonia. Then, 
on 1 March 1949 ‘Free Greece Radio’ broadcast a resolution by the K.K.E.- 
sponsored NOF for the creation of an ‘independent united Macedonia’. In 
Greece and Yugoslavia this was considered to be linked to the Bulgarian 
concept of a Balkan Federation. There was strong reaction in Yugoslavia 
and alarm in the Greek Communist ranks, while Athens found the state- 
ment its best weapon. 

Thus at the beginning of 1949 the andartes were losing ground in 
Greece. Tito began to lessen his aid, and by July the Yugoslav border had 
been closed. On the Greek side Papagos was appointed as Commander-in- 
Chief and the direction of the army was removed from politics, whereas, 
before, politicians had been able to demand military action in whichever 
district they happened to represent. In addition the andartes changed 
their tactics from those of guerilla warfare to full-scale attacks, and so gave 
the army something to hit at. Victory at Florina gave the army the success 
it needed to raise its morale, and from then on the andartes met with a 
succession of defeats, until finally they held only their Grammos bridge- 
head based on Albania. By a series of attacks—executed more swiftly than 
the andartes anticipated—the Greeks pushed the bridgehead back over the 
border. It was the Greek soldier who won the battle rather than American 
aid; the commando rather than the dive bomber was the important 
unit. 

In September 1949 the war ended. Since December 1944, 157,594 
people had been killed. Of these, just over half were andartes, their spies 
or sympathisers; the rest were Greek army and gendarmerie casualties, or 
civilians. But all were Greeks: 11,000 men and women of an age most 
useful to the country had fled, and if they return will do so as enemies. A 
tenth of the population had been displaced. An unknown number was 
under detention. 25,000 children had been removed, willingly or unwillingly, 
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to other lands. 46,200 houses had been completely or partially destroyed. 
Total damage to the country was assessed at nearly £100 million. 

And yet today Greece has the potentiality of being more prosperous— 
or rather less poor—than ever before. I stress the word potentiality 
because its fulfilment lies in the future and the obstacles to it are such that 
they may never be overcome. Some are traditional; some have been 
accentuated or created by the war; some lie in the nature of the land itself. 
And it must be remembered that Greece has started reconstruction four 
years later than the rest of Europe. But American money and technical 
knowledge are making practicable a development of Greek economy which 
would otherwise be totally impossible. For the first time there is an 
attempt at a thorough reorganization of an economy that until now has 
jolted along by a succession of expedients. 

Even during the course of the fighting, the face of the country changed. 
The Corinth canal was reopened; roads were surfaced and railways repaired. 
Many of the roads were built for strategic purposes too hurriedly to be 
lasting; many were mined as soon as made. Yet now, four months after 
the last battle, communications are approaching their pre-war level. The 
railways are still hampered by lack of locomotives and rolling stock, but 
there are more vehicles on the roads than in 1939 and internal airlines reach 
almost all the main towns in the country. For the first half of 1949 in- 
dustrial production figures in eighteen industries equalled or exceeded the 
1939 level. There is little possibility of Greece having an industrial revolu- 
tion, for she lacks the necessary raw materials and is primarily an agri- 
cultural country; so the Americans are concentrating chiefly on a four-year 
plan for agriculture. But there is a physical limit to the application of 
modern methods, for only about a quarter of the total area of Greece is 
useful agricultural land, and much even of that is inaccessible to the tractor. 
The tiny terraces of wheat and oats, such as those that plunge down the 
mountain-side below Delphi or climb the rock-slope above it, can never be 
cultivated by any means other than the drag hoe. 

ECA plans concentrate on the increased use of soil and water resources. 
Greece has the water she needs but much of it is where it is not wanted or 
could only be harnessed by the development of costly schemes. Reclama- 
tion and drainage of land, irrigation and soil conservation are primary 
aims; improved seed will bring bigger crops in a smaller area; modern 
methods will mean less wasted labour. 

In 1949 ECA’s most remarkable achievement was the production of 
rice on waste land, useless because of its very high alkali content. Six 
hundred acres were reclaimed for rice-growing and four out of five projects 
produced good crops. By 1952 it is hoped that 24,000 acres will be pro- 
ducing enough rice to supply the home demand. Ten years hence, Greece, 
a country that before the war imported g2 per cent of the rice it consumed, 
might be able to export it. 

Modern methods of grading fruit, of hygienic packing, and spraying 
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with insecticides are being taught in place of the antiquated usages which 
entail wastage of a proportion of every crop. Nurseries have been started 
for the afforestation which is desperately needed to stop erosion. Livestock 
are being brought into the country and breeding stations set up, for Greek 
sheep and cattle today are like those in the eighteenth-century England 
before Bakewell began his improvements—adapted for muddy roads and a 
starvation diet rather than for the production of meat, milk, and wool. 

ECA touches every aspect of Greek economic life. But it cannot touch 
the Greek character, and there the Americans find a distressing lack of 
Americanism. The Greeks in their turn resent the sometimes intolerant 
way in which superior methods are pressed upon them. If anything, they 
say they would prefer the British who are more used to the ways of colon- 
ization and therefore more tactful. But American aid is the biggest 
driving force in Greece today. The most important aspect of their work is 
teaching the Greeks, rather than doing the job themselves. For in Greece 
the ability to maintain new methods and new machines is notoriously non- 
existent. Drivers can guarantee to make any vehicle ‘as good as old’ (as 
Osbert Lancaster has said) in a very short time. They drive too fast on new 
roads and destroy both road and vehicle. If this tendency is not eradicated 
American aid will seem like rocks dropped into a bog, for Greeks are quick 
to learn, but equally ready to forget, or, more likely, to believe they know 
better. It is an attractive personal quality, but disastrous economically, 
and if Greece cannot provide the administrative efficiency to carry on 
where ECA leaves off, the present accomplishments and plans only flatter 
to deceive. 

Fundamental changes are needed in the life of Greece to carry the work 
on. There are ceitain encouraging signs: the will to work is reviving; and 
the tendency to sit back, that characterized the period of Unrra and 
the first year or more of American aid, is now disappearing. 


But the obstacles to recovery are very great, for the traditional 
problems of Greece remain now as prominent as they have ever been. War 
has accentuated the realization of their existence. The worsening of living 
conditions is reflected in the fact that these, rather than politics, now form 
the chief topic of conversation. The incompetence or unwillingness of the 
Government to emerge from its Athenian seclusion and deal with the 
country’s problems has brought wide dissatisfaction in many parts of the 
country. Athens, say the Greeks, is a cancer or hydrocephalus sapping the 
strength of the country. For when, 117 years ago, England, France, and 
Russia bestowed a dynasty upon Greece, they were incidentally causing her 
to be given what, for her, has proved the curse of western centralization. 
Farmers and peasants, who as Kolokotronis said in his memoirs, never 
travelled further than one mile from their home, found that they had now 
to turn to a remote Athens for the execution of their business. They found 
that the local autonomy they had exercised under the Turks was destroyed. 
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Today, although partially modernized communications bring Athens nearer 
to the rest of Greece, the change remains as unpopular. The power of 
Athens is abused. Provinces complain that governors are appointed for 
party reasons and have little or no knowledge of the area to which they are 
sent. Macedonia is always clamouring in vain for a Governor General who 
is a Macedonian by upbringing and understanding. The present Governor 
General is a Populist party deputy from Livadhia; he was even attacked 
by his own party’s newspaper in Salonika for being an alien. 

The administration is overgrown and underpaid. There are 75,000 
civil servants for a country of seven and a half million people. A law passed 
in 1946 ordering the dismissal of the odd 20,000 who had been brought in 
during the occupation was ineffective, and there is little faith that a law 
passed in November 1949, decreeing that no new civil servant is to be 
appointed for six months, will be any less so. Salaries are ridiculously low. 
A civil servant of twelve years’ standing now gets a basic salary that is 
equivalent to less than £180 a year.. The Greek civil service is hard- 
working; but there is inevitably bribery, and inevitably opposition to 
any scheme that may direct potential bribes elsewhere. For there are men 
in Athens who have an interest in maintaining the present system of 
centralization, although it stultifies the speed and efficiency of the country’s 
economic life. 

There are plans being made for a change of system, and the Americans 
are trying to decentralize administration once more. History is getting her 
revenge for having her elbow jogged and some measure of local autonomy 
may come back into its own. In the winter of 1947 a Bill was drafted for 
the appointment by a non-political committee of forty-seven nomarchs 
or prefects (who are the Government representatives in the provinces) 
with wider powers than they then possessed. It was also hoped that this 
would divorce the nomarchs from politics. A second part of the Bill pro- 
vided for the division of Greece into twelve governorships on which would 
devolve some of the powers and authority that Athens had. The Bill was 
presented in February 1949 and after seven months of quarrelling between 
the political parties, the first part of the law was put into effect. The 
elections will test the nomarchs’ freedom from politics; people are not 
optimistic, and in Thessaly, where three of the nomarchs are Populists, 
they are already reported to be electioneering. 

Centralization is the curse of provincial business men. But economic 
efficiency is further hindered by an unequal system of taxation and evasion 
of those taxes that are imposed. There is no income tax, and revenue is 
obtained by customs, assessed and indirect taxes. There have too long 
been reasons for evading one’s obligations to the State. Before the war it 
was second nature. During the occupation it was patriotic; after the 
liberation it had become a habit. There is no confidence between taxers 
and taxed, and every year there is enacted the farce of the business man 
‘cooking’ his books to show half his actual profits and being taxed for 
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double the amount shown. It is honesty that suffers. A tobacco merchant 
recently came from Belgium to Salonika and the first year he kept his 
books correctly as was his custom. He was taxed for twice the amount, and 
finding his protests useless, next year ‘cooked’ his books in self-defence. 

Statistics are almost non-existent and foreign economic missions are 
greatly handicapped by this lack. Greek official figures, when they exist, 
are usually reached by means other than mathematical computation, are 
sometimes contradictory, and often only serve to give ‘artistic verisimili- 
tude to an otherwise bald and unconvincing narrative’. 

The political problems of Greece—in particular the task of electing a 
strong party government with a constructive programme—have been 
accentuated by five years of unrest accompanied by dependence on foreign 
aid and advice. Disillusion is the predominant feeling in the country. 
This is something more than the usual belief of each Greek that he is his own 
best prime minister. Ever since the British first intervened in Greek affairs 
at the time of the liberation there has been a feeling that British influence 
rather than Greek public opinion was the major factor in the formation of 
governments. Politics appear increasingly as an Athenian game in which 
personal rivalries play a greater part than national interest, and politicians 
have a tendency to visit their constituencies only as an election approaches, 
and to have no more constructive programme than one of personal 
promotion. 

Greece suffers from lack of leaders. She is now paying for the fact that 
parliamentary life ended in 1936 and prevented the emergence of any new 
public figures in the following years. There is no party politician in Greece 
today who inspires much confidence. Politicians attain highest office 
through the possession of wealth or a great name. The unknown man, 
whatever his ability, has little chance. Politics is not a profession that 
everyone can afford; a man with a family cannot educate his children on 
the £350 a year salary of a member of parliament; thus many able men 
are prevented even from trying to enter this sphere. It is a tribute to the 
personal honesty of Greek politicians that most of them have died poor. 
The great Venizelos was always overdrawn at the bank through spending 
his money in his party’s cause. 

One political fact at least is clear. Communism is largely discredited 
now, for to most Greeks it has become synonymous with murder. I do 
not use the word murder glibly. The little village of Sminthi in Thrace, 
where every man, woman and child was machine-gunned, is witness to this. 
For a long time the issue was obscured by right wing extremism which led 
many into believing Communist propaganda. But the course of the war 
clearly revealed a Communist quest for power for its own sake, and power 
at any price. After December 1944 the pendulum of opinion swung 
violently to the Right. In the years that followed it swung back again 
towards the Left, providing them with another opportunity. But again 
left wing action pushed it back. Intolerance is prevalent, and with Com- 
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munism are classed other shades of left wing opinion. An intelligent Greek 
officer put it that ‘British Labour M.P.s come to Greece to find a fellow 
Socialist, but find a fellow traveller’. This sums up the feeling that places 
Socialism with Communism and demands that a man should be either 
black or white. 

Throughout this paper I have used the vague terms left wing and right 
wing without explanation. In defence I would say that it is the simplest 
way of conveying the split that has existed in Greece for five years or more. 
Where the prevailing creed is ‘He who is not with me is against me’, there 
is no room for moderation, and the motivating forces are the two extremes. 

To these traditional obstacles—economic and political—are added new 
problems created by the war. A tenth of the population was shifted during 
the fighting. Some fled when their villages were attacked or destroyed. 
Others were evacuated by the army to remove them from the areas of 
operations, and to prevent their being an unwilling, or even occasionally 
willing source of recruits and provisions for the andartes. Two-thirds of 
these have now gone back with the few possessions they had saved in their 
flight. They are the people most essential to Greece—the small farmers— 
and for two years or more their fields have remained unploughed, except in 
those areas round the Prespa lakes that the andartes cultivated. They 
have lost their draught animals and their tools, and until next harvest 
their survival depends on food supplied by the State. They will survive, 
but it is a survival made precarious by winter mud on the roads and an 
erratic government distribution. Some have gone back with too few sup- 
plies and found life unlivable in their former homes. Some cannot go back 
because their villages are utterly destroyed and cannot be rebuilt in the 
winter. Others do not go back because there is still fear in their moun- 
tains and on the border. Some of the villages close to the frontier lie 
empty because the frontier has come to be regarded more as a geographical 
expression than a guarantee of security. 

But these problems can be solved by peace, time, and money. Under- 
lying them are problems that are more elusive to pin down, but even more 
serious. Two years as refugees, living a life of enforced idleness with occa- 
sional work on the roads at 5s. a day, has done little to affect the village 
unity that exists among the older men and women. These have no desire 
but to go home. But the younger people—boys and girls—who have lived 
a life in which their food, however insufficient, was provided without work 

on their part; who saw the lights and enjoyments of town life for the first 
time—albeit the few lights and meagre enjoyments of such a town as 
Larissa or Ioannina—now have no wish to return to the hard life on the 
land. This astyphilia as the Greeks call it (love of the town) has always 
existed, and the rapid growth of Athens is witness toit. But the new and 
acute form that it has now taken is more a new problem than a develop- 
ment of the old. Some officials try to gloss over its existence; but it is a 
problem recognized by the staff of the child-towns, who keep a patch of 
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garden so that children shall not lose all touch with the soil, and by the 
Americans whose plans for new villages are designed to make life there more 
attractive and less unnecessarily arduous. Astyphilia is a problem that is 
concealed for the moment by the continual shifting of people, first from 
their villages and now back again. Nevertheless it exists to a dangerous 
degree, for Greece must have men and women on the land if she is to 
survive. 


But there are problems inherent in the land itself. Population is 
growing and Greece is becoming over-populated in proportion to her 
natural resources, even with their full development. In a life of poverty 
and idleness the families of refugees increased, and these growing numbers 
will offset reconstruction and bring a decreasing standard of living, unless 
emigration can help to lighten the burden as it did earlier in the century. 

War has also brought injustice. A fight for life has meant a rough 
justice and the effects are still visible. Military considerations have been 
put before those of equity, and military necessity has often justified the 
wide sweeps of arbitrary arrests. But there is a grave danger that tem- 
porary arrest will become permanent imprisonment; that people whose 
views are liberal or slightly left, or non-existent, will turn to the support of 
Communism in their resentment against detention for which they them- 
selves can see no justification, and for which there may no longer be any 
valid reason. 

There are many anomalies of justice in Greece today and it is an un- 
pleasant truth that political views still influence its course. There are 
anomalies outside prison as well as within it. Kalabalikis the murderer is 
today a wealthy man possessing complete freedom and a new car. His 
anti-Communism is his salvation. There is one misconception, how- 
ever, that should be dispelled. Communists imprisoned in Greece 
complain—and are supported by their sympathizers in other countries— 
that their imprisonment is the result of political discrimination. They 
forget that Greece has been fighting Communism in the field, not at the 
polling booth. 

But the net was cast too wide in order to ensure that military victory 
would not be jeopardized from behind the lines, and the charge of Com- 
munism covered a multitude of political variations. Yet the old peasant 
women in detention on the island of Trikkeri because their sons are 
andartes, or because their houses had been requisitioned as andarte billets, 
or because a hostile neighbour had informed against them, are witness 
rather to the pathetic fumbling futility of war than to the machinations of 
an iron injustice. Injustice has as often been the result of incompetence as 
of intention. More often, though by no means always, it has been caused 
by the irresponsibility of minor officials rather than the diabolism of 
government. But it has existed, and does exist. The dead cannot be 
resurrected, but the prisons can be eased of their heavy load and the Greek 
Government will now face the task of balancing leniency with the needs of 
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security. But future security within Greece is partly dependent upon 
leniency now. 

The problem of security for the present overrides all others. Victory 
has left Greece with an armed peace. Confidence is returning to the 
countryside and men again travel by night. But there is still uneasiness in 
remote districts and uncertainty about an unknown future. An army too 
large for Greece must be maintained, and in the countryside armed 
civilians act as village home guards. History is as much made by men’s 
fears of what will happen, as by the fulfilment of those fears. 


Those then are the problems that face Greece today and shape her 
future—a ramshackle administration; politics devoid of social conscience; 
a population moving the wrong way—from country to town; lack of 
justice; and insecurity. 

At the beginning of this paper I expressed an intention to shirk any 
forecast of the future, but now I find that having tried to describe the 
factors of the situation it would be cowardly to evade their possible 
development. 

In March 1950 will be held the second general election since the 
liberation. But it is the first since January 1936 to be entirely free of the 
constitutional issue, for the position of the King is now unquestioned. The 
main factors affecting the elections are the revulsion against Communism, 
the bankruptcy of the political world, and its corollary the prevailing 
disillusion. There has been an attempt to find a third force to oppose the 
two main parties of Liberals and Populists whose unpopularity has steadily 
grown. There is talk of dictatorship, and the possibility of such a develop- 
ment seems to be increased by the reappearance of certain figures from the 
Metaxas regime. Maniadhakis, former Minister of Public Security, has 
formed his own party—the Party of Greek Regeneration. Apostolidhis, 
Finance Minister under Metaxas, has started a paper in Volos and tries to 
promote a Metaxist programme. But these are the symptoms of dis- 
illusion and are not taken seriously by anyone except perhaps by the 
British authorities. 

The army is the only really efficient Greek organization today. Many 
officers express their impatience of the inefficiency and selfishness of poli- 
ticians, and feel that if they themselves could take over for a time the 
country would benefit. For many months there seemed to sit on the edge of 
the political world a man with more power and prestige than any other in 
Greece: Field Marshal Papagos, whose success in two campaigns (against 
Fascism in 1940 and against Communism in 1949) has brought him very 
great popularity. If he were to stand as a candidate in the elections he 
would undoubtedly obtain a large proportion of votes. But at the same time 
his national prestige would be whittled down to a party weapon. Certain 
politicians hoped he would enter politics on their side, and, despite 
Papagos’s own silence, tried to pave the way for his entry as head of a 
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caretaker government. But now, after a brief moment of hesitation, there 
seems little doubt that Papagos will remain as Commander-in-Chief and 
vacate his position as the dark horse of the politikos kosmos. Thus the 
obvious candidate of dictatorship is removed from the scene. There is 
anyhow another factor against dictatorship or a military coup d’état. The 
threat of Congress refusal of further economic aid is the sword of Damocles 
that hangs over all precipitate political action. 

Outside the political world disillusion is shown by talk of abstention 
from the elections, or at least of casting blank votes to avoid the charge of 
not voting at all. There is no politician anybody wants to vote for, and 
many Greeks view the prospects with the sourness of experience. There 
are practical difficulties in the way of elections as well as psychological 
ones. Much of the north is still snowbound in March; the refugees have not 
all gone back and those who have are not yet registered on electoral rolls. 
The armed men who abound in the country as home guards—whose sym- 
pathies for the most part lie with the Right—might be tempted to ‘prove 
their doctrine orthodox by apostolic blows and knocks’. 

But a peace-time coalition is weak in any country and particularly so 
in Greece, where even in war coalitions hang together with the greatest 
discomfort. An eminent Greek journalist said to me the other day that 
the Greeks couid not be so wn-Greek as to continue a coalition a minute 
longer than was absolutely necessary, and perhaps an election held soon is 
therefore the only thing that can clear the political fog. 

If I were to make any prophecy about the result—which is rash, 
because my exposure as a false prophet may come uncomfortably soon—I 
would say that the Populists will return with a smaller majority, while the 
Liberals will reap the reward of their lesser unpopularity and gain some of 
the lost votes of the Populists. 

Forecasts of economic possibilities seem firm ground after the quag- 
mire of political prophecy. Greece is being carried on the wave of American 
aid. This year she received $272 million from Marshall aid and for 1950-1 
she will be the only country whose allocation will not be cut. Exports 
are estimated at a third of imports, even with the austerity import 
programme now in force. American plans for agricultural and industrial 
development will help to bridge this gap, but it is unlikely that it can ever 
be closed, even though Greece become less poor than she was before the 
war. 

Greek exports can be doubled in about two years’ time: to be more 
precise, a further $120 million will be added to the present export total of 
$130 million. But that is probably the limit to which they can be ex- 
tended. An improved agriculture will diminish the necessity to import 
certain essential foods. Remittances from emigrants in the United States, 
which have always been an important part of Greek revenue, are now begin- 
ning to come in again as the situation improves. But this is a precarious 
source of income and is not expected now to amount to much more than 
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$10 million. These factors are offset by a growing population, and even 
the most favourable estimates show that Greece will not be able to balance 
her budget in the future without outside assistance and without markets 
made favourable for her. For Greek exports are mainly non-essential 
goods and their sale is dependent upon prosperity in Europe and Europe’s 
willingness to buy from her. 

An immediate hindrance to increased production is continued lack of 
faith in the drachma and the resultant tendency to buy and hoard gold 
sovereigns rather than put savings in the banks. Last year’s devaluation, 
however, has so far been a success: the drachma has remained stable since 
it, and the gold sovereign, barometer of economic and political weather, 
has been kept at the official price. This has helped to knock the bottom 
out of the currency black market and direct dollars and sovereigns into 
the Bank of Greece for exchange. But the Greeks do not forget war-time 
inflation ; and they do not forget the continual post-war devaluation, which 
in three years brought the drachma from 600 to 42,000 to the pound 
sterling. 

It will be a long time before this distrust of the drachma can be 
eradicated, and for the present banks have no credit to offer and loans 
must be obtained from private individuals at exorbitant rates.1 It is 
estimated that there are seven to ten million gold sovereigns in Greece 
held secretly by private persons in socks and mattresses and safes. At 
the higher figure this approaches the amount of American aid for one 
year. 

Greece can never survive on a policy of economic nationalism. More 
than in any other European country is economic integration necessary for 
her survival. Marshall aid is planned to end in two years’ time, but 
American advisers in Athens foresee the need for the continuance of aid in 
some form or other after this period. Without it Greece would float in an 
economic vacuum and be forced to attach herself to anyone who offered 
support. The standard of living, which should be rising, will sink again, 
and Communism would once more have a fertile seed-bed. The attitude of 
many highly-placed Americans in Athens is that Greece has been fighting 
a battle on behalf of the western world and is therefore entitled to help. 
And I would say in parenthesis that Greece is coming to regard Europe, 
which has watched the struggle with such anxiety, in the same light as a 
street performer when he sees his spectators melt away when his act is 
ended and the hat goes round. 

In the sphere of justice I can make no predictions. There is still a 
tendency to damn a man by his past—if he was with what are now known 
as the proto-andartes—that is, ELAS—or if he abstained at the 1946 elec- 
tions—but this tendency should pass if the country can settle down. The 
best forms of re-education that can be given are food and fairness, and 
probably freedom. I would give no verdict on the Makronisos experiment 


1 Often three sovereigns per month per roo lent. 
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except to say that as far as it can give food and exercise and training to 
young men who, in other circumstances, might turn against the State, it is 
doing a good job. But the food and the training are fundamentally the 
important part, not the political speeches. I do not think the real Com- 
munist is to be converted. Nor for that matter does the Greek Govern- 
ment, and the maintenance of separate camps for these is an implicit 
admission of the fact. On the island of Trikkeri, which is the detention 
island for women—about 2,000 in number in November—there are not 
even the physical aspects of re-education. A winter spent in damp tents on 
this small island near the mouth of the Pagasitic Gulf is unlikely to convert 
anybody—least of all a woman—except by death from pneumonia. 

Above all these possibilities of the future hangs the threat of further 
invasion. 

Eight thousand andartes have fled to Albania; about three thousand to 
Bulgaria. These are trained men and women, armed sufficiently to con- 
tinue guerilla warfare. Their future is unknown, but the least that can be 
said is that there is in the Balkans a guerilla force, unemployed, but avail- 
able for future use. When they fled their morale was low and most of their 
heavy equipment—mountain guns, anti-aircraft guns—and heavy mortars, 
was left behind. The United Nations Balkans Commission reports that 
what remains of guerilla leadership is bad, and that Soldiers’ Committees 
can vet their leaders’ decisions for danger. It-is believed that there is a 
divergence of opinion between Zakhariadhis, Secretary of K.K.E., and 
Partsalidhis, Prime Minister of the Free Greek Government, and that it is 
concealed only to prevent a similar loss of face as that which followed 
Markos’ dismissal in January 1949. Despite all this the threat remains. 
Winter favours the andartes more than the Greek army. Troops cannot 
stay up on the snow-bound mountain heights, and conditions favour the 
small mobile unit as opposed to the static defending force. Winter is pass- 
ing and perhaps the threat of invasion is, in fact, diminishing. But again 
I would say that fear of that threat is in some ways as disastrous to Greece 
as invasion itself. 

Communist policy has been stated variously in the few months that 
have followed the defeat. The declaration that a ‘cease fire’ had been 
called was soon belied by Radio Moscow’s assertion that the andartes were 
merely resting and then replaced by a K.K.E. pronouncement that action 
would in future be carried on in the economic and political spheres rather 
than the military. 

Victory has not removed the threat. The Greeks played their part in 
clearing Greece; they had hoped that the United Nations might do some- 
thing to secure them from further aggression from foreign soil. The United 
Nations has failed Greece, and Western Europe, who watched the struggle 
with the anxiety that a battle so concerned with her own future demanded, 
has had little more to offer than pious admonitions against Greek violation 


of the Albanian border. It is not surprising that now many soldiers feel 
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bitter when they have seen their neighbours killed by fire coming from a 
point in Albania that they were forbidden to attack. 


Greece, with American help, has survived until now. That she has 
done so, despite her Government, despite war, and despite all the obstacles 
I have tried to describe, is proof of her vitality. But there is a limit to 
endurance. Greece needs many things today. She needs help from without 
and reform within. She needs justice and the rule of law; she needs the 
social conscience that has so long been lacking. 

But the fundamental need is peace. 


Address at Chatham House 
17 January 1950 
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FOOD AND FARMING IN GERMANY 
II. FARMING AND LAND REFORM? 
WERNER KLATT 


EFORE the outbreak of war German agriculture provided more 
Bz: four-fifths of all food requirements of the German people; but 
there were wide variations from region to region. The territory, 
which after the war was to become the bizonal area, provided approxi- 
mately 1,700 calories per day per head of the non-farm population and in 
the French zone domestic crops supplied even less than in the bizonal 
area. On the other hand, the Russian zone provided its population, in- 
cluding the people of Berlin, with 2,400 calories. The only genuine surplus- 
producing area was the territory east of the Oder—Neisse line from where, 
before the war, more than a million tons of grain, half a million tons of 
potatoes, and a quarter million tons each of sugar and meat were sent to 
the western parts of Germany. 

At the end of the war the food surplus of this area was lost and at the 
same time its population was expelled to Rump Germany, thus raising the 
number of consumers there to approximately the number living in the 
whole of Germany before the war. After their arrival all the refugees 
required food, but none of them produced food, although previously every 
fifth family had worked on the land. Furthermore, the two million people 
living in the westein sectors of Berlin had to be supplied from the West, 
whereas, before the war, they were largely fed from the territories now 
under Russian and Polish administration. The addition of refugees from 
the East and consumers of western Berlin alone would have reduced 
domestic food supplies in Western Germany from 1,700 to 1,300 calories. 
Owing to the effects of the war, farm output, in fact, declined well below 
this level. Recorded deliveries, which for obvious reasons fell short of total 
availability, were stated to be less than 1,000 calories in the first year after 
the war and up to currency reform they never rose much above that level. 
Even if allowance is made for unrecorded supplies, a domestic supply of 
1,300 calories was not reached at any time. 

Livestock production was affected even more than crop output by the 
war and its after-effects. It is true that in the bizonal area where livestock 
was not abducted as in the Russian and French zones, cattle numbers were 
only slightly below and the numbers of cows, sheep, and horses were even 
above pre-war. On the other hand, pigs and poultry had been reduced by 
half. With the feedingstuffs available even these reduced numbers of 

1 The first part of this article, ‘Food and Nutrition’, appeared in the January 1950 issue 
of this Journal. 
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livestock could not be maintained fully. Milk yields and slaughter weights 
declined substantially and the total output of milk, meat, and animal fats 
amounted to a fraction only of pre-war production. Nevertheless, livestock 
competed seriously with the hungry human population for the small 
supplies available and it became one of the main concerns of Military 
Government to work out an equilibrium whereby a certain number of 
livestock could be maintained without interfering unduly with the aim of 
providing a maximum of food for human consumption. 

To this end the use of bread grains for fodder was prohibited and the 
feeding of potatoes was limited to any which were unfit for human con- 
sumption. Those retained by farmers were restricted to quantities 
approximately equal to the rations of heavy industrial workers. Butter 
and cheese production on farms were curtailed sharply, skimmed milk 
returns to farmers for feeding purposes were cut severely, and the manu- 
facture and processing of foodstuffs were strictly controlled. It would be 
foolish to assume that 14 million farms in the bizonal area could have 
been controlled in such a way that deliveries would have been complete. 
However, considering the extremely difficult situation, it must be said 
that the machinery of collection functioned reasonably well. This was 
all the more remarkable, as prices became more and more fictitious as time 
went on, and, at least in the early stages after the end of the war, the 
supply of farm requisites was almost non-existent. While during the last 
war-year about half the pre-war quota of nitrogen and phosphate fer- 
tilizers was distributed, in 1945-6 it amounted to ten per cent and less. 
Supplies of sugar beet, vegetables, and grass seed also fell far short of 
requirements. This was largely due to the fact that the main seed-growing 
areas were situated in Eastern Germany and with the beginning of the 
occupation became out of reach for Western German buyers. 

Soon after the end of the war it became clear that the world was heading 
towards a period of privation during which Germany could not hope to 
obtain more than a fraction of her import needs. At the same time it 
became also obvious that all hope for a treatment of Germany as an 
economic unit had to be abandoned, that only small token shipments of 
food could be expected from the Russian zone, and that nothing would be 
available for some time to come from Germany’s former food surplus areas 
in the east. In these circumstances Military Government saw no other way 
but to choose between keeping animals or human beings alive. Nobody 
had any doubt that a policy of maximum production of crops for direct 
human consumption, carried out over a number of years, would be dis- 
liked by farmers as well as consumers. However, there was no alternative 
to insistence on increased production of bread grains, potatoes, and sugar 
beet, on the reduction of acreages under fodder crops, and on the limitation 
of livestock numbers. In addition to a livestock slaughter programme, 
Military Government insisted on a certain amount of grassland being 
ploughed up and put under arable crops. While there was no illusion about 
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the popularity of this programme, the possibilities of passive resistance 
were not always fully appreciated and little or no use was made of induce- 
ments, even at a time when increasing amounts of farm requisites such as 
fertilizers, which could be controlled fairly easily, became available. 

While the policy of reduced livestock and fodder acreage was sound as a 
temporary expedient in conditions of extreme emergency, its execution 
often had to be left to officials unfamiliar with the specific natural and 
economic conditions of the area under their control. Thus misunderstand- 
ing of the intentions of Military Government and friction between Allied 
and German officials in the course of the execution of the programme 
could not be entirely avoided. Considering these difficulties inherent 
in the occupation of foreign territory, farmers responded reasonably 
well though somewhat reluctantly, and the acreage of bread grains, 
potatoes, vegetables, and sugar beet increased slowly while, on the other 
hand, a slight decrease in the acreage under fodder crops and a decline in 
livestock numbers were recorded. Pigs were reduced in numbers to such an 
extent that, except for small quantities sold through illegal channels, pork 
became available to pig-owners only. 

During the second and third year of occupation farm requisites in- 
creased steadily and domestic supplies of crops and livestock produce would 
have improved had it not been for the most unfavourable weather con- 
ditions. In particular, the serious frost during the winter of 1946~7 and 
the long period of drought during the following summer nullified the 
beneficial effects which might otherwise have resulted from the improve- 
ment in the supplies of farm requisites. However, the main handicap for 
the recovery of the farming industry was not the lack of favourable 
weather, but of confidence in the economy and, in particular, in the 
country’s old currency. Throughout the war, in the face of a growing 
circulation of money, the Nazis had maintained the illusion of a stable 
economy. The price stop, declared at the outbreak of war, had been 
maintained rigidly and, in fact, up to the end of hostilities prices had 
hardly risen and Germany had the lowest price level in Europe. With the 
collapse of the German army and the Nazi regime the confidence in 
economic stability disappeared. The value of the currency in circulation 
dropped rapidly. 

In spite of this development the principle of stabilized prices and wages 
was maintained by Military Government and increases were granted in 
exceptional cases only. The main rise in farm prices occurred in the spring 
of 1948 when those of milk and potatoes were raised in order to encourage 
milk against beef production, and potato against fodder production. Much 
of the price policy of Military Government was unreal, as increasing amounts 
of food and other goods evaded the legal channels of distribution and were 
sold in the black market at prices ranging from ten to twenty times the 
official prices and more. 

While the distribution of an insufficient ration of foodstuffs demanded 
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a strict control of collection and prices of farm produce, nothing similar 
was possible in the industrial sphere where all through the war controls had 
been more lax than with regard to food and farming. On the whole, price 
control had been more effective in the case of primary commodities, such 
as coal and farm produce, than in the case of semi-finished and finished 
goods. At the end of the third year of occupation, before currency reform 
was carried out, farm prices were about 25 per cent higher than before the 
war, while prices of industrial raw materials had increased by 50 per cent 
and those of consumer goods and other finished goods had been doubled. 
As a result of this development the farm industry was put in an unfavour- 
able position and was deprived of its main inducement to sell through 
legal channels. 

On the basis of legal earnings a steady decline of the value of farm 
sales could be observed which was not accompanied by a corresponding 
reduction in farm expenditure. While, owing to illegal transactions, the 
financial situation was obviously better than it appeared from official farm 
accounts, there can be little doubt that after years of war-time and post- 
war dislocation the farming industry was worse off than during the period 
of prosperity before the war. However, compared with other sectors of the 
economy, it came through relatively well. Farm incomes had increased 
considerably and consequently farm debts could be reduced. Destruction 
of buildings during the last stages of the war was relatively small and the 
value of soil and stock, though impaired, was not in any way as reduced as 
in industry. 

In the other zones, during the last months of the war and the first 
months of the occupation, the farming industry had been affected adversely 
to a considerably larger extent than in the bizonal area. In the French 
zone it was mainly the policy of requisitioning which, in the early stages of 
the occupation, caused a set-back to agriculture. However, after the first 
year of occupation the taking of crops, livestock, and livestock produce 
was reduced and by the end of the crop year 1947-8 the French Army of 
Occupation drew only small quantities from local sources. 

In the Russian zone, in the last stages of the war, a good deal of 
fighting took place in rural districts of Eastern Germany and much destruc- 
tion was caused to farm buildings, crops, and livestock. After the fighting 
had stopped, considerable numbers of livestock were requisitioned by the 
Red Army, concentrated in collection centres, and driven to the east. 
As a result of this policy, the livestock population, according to official 
Russian statistics, declined to 65-70 per cent of pre-war in the case of 
horses and cattle, 40 per cent in the case of sheep, and 20 per cent in the 
case of pigs. The farming industry was affected even more by the removal 
of able-bodied civilians to prisoner-of-war camps. In the autumn of 1945, 
when travelling through the Russian zone, one met mainly women, old 
men, and children. Some land remained untilled and much of the ploughed 
land was in poor cultivation. The allocation of fertilizers was reduced to 
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20 per cent of the pre-war quota in the case of nitrogen and 5 per cent in 
the case of phosphates, and in the absence of these plant nutrients the 
generous supply of potash was of little use. As a result a bad harvest was 
gathered. Official Russian statistics estimated the first post-war crop of 
sugar beet, grain, and potatoes at 45, 55, and 65 per cent, respectively, of 
pre-war. 

Much of the damage done in 1945 ,was repaired during the following 
years and in the third year of occupation the non-farm population of the 
Russian zone and the Russian sector of Berlin obtained food from rationed 
and unrationed sources at the rate of approximately 1,900 calories per day. 
This compared with a pre-war supply of 2,400 calories (for the Russian 
zone, including the whole of Berlin). The food consumption could have 
been raised by about 200 calories in 1947-8, had it not been for the Rus- 
sians taking the equivalent of 400,000 tons of flour. 

As in Western Germany the confidence in the pre-war currency had 
gone and inflation was preventing any genuine recovery of the country. In 
view of Allied disagreement no concerted preparation of currency reform 
was possible, but independently both parts of Germany were getting ready 
for it at the end of the third year of occupation. 

Late in June 1948 a uniform currency was introduced in the three 
western zones of Germany followed by another reform in the Russian zone 
of occupation. As the two reforms were carried out in different ways and 
with somewhat different effects, serious repercussions on the relations of 
the two parts of Germany were bound to result. Outside the blockaded 
enclave of Berlin, the economic recovery after currency reform proceeded 
with the most amazing speed. In spite of previous denials a considerable 
amount of consumer goods of all kinds had been hoarded and these goods 
appeared overnight in shops and stores and thus created an impression of 
recovery and prosperity which had been absent from German economic 
life for almost ten years. Immediately after currency reform a large 
number of industrial controls were lifted but, with few exceptions, the 
controls of farm products were maintained. Although it had been known 
for a long time that a new currency was to be introduced before the harvest, 
the first actions taken in the economic sphere appeared unprepared and 
unco-ordinated. In fact, during the following months the policy pursued 
by the bizonal director of economics was frequently at variance with the 
policy of the bizonal director of food and agriculture. 

The divergence of views on economic policy between two closely 
interdependent sectors of the German administration resulted in a most 
peculiar economic position. While prices of industrial goods rose sharply 
and, in the course of a few months, were twice as high as before the war, 
farm prices lagged far behind so that the price scissors opened widely 
against agriculture. Similarly, wages remained well behind the increase in 
the cost of living so that real wages were considerably below pre-war. 
Both farmers and industrial employees had a real income amounting to 
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about four-fifths of pre-war, while industrial manufacturers and traders 
made considerable profits. Unfortunately, the money was spent easily and 
largely used for the purchase of personal goods instead of capital invest- 
ment badly needed for a re-adjustment of the run-down economy. 

In spite of this wasteful procedure a number of factors happily coin- 
ciding caused a genuine recovery. An exceptionally mild winter was fol- 
lowed by a favourable summer which brought the largest post-war harvest 
of field and fodder crops. At the same time imports of grain and other 
foodstuffs increased continuously. In the industrial sphere the release of 
hoarded goods created a boom in the early stages after currency reform. 
Later the supply of imported raw materials which had been arriving for 
some months before the reform, permitted an uninterrupted flow of con- 
sumer goods. Thus, in a relatively short period of time, the most urgent 
demand for consumer goods could be satisfied and in some sectors of the 
economy the inflationary trend was replaced by the beginning of a 
deflation. 

Soon after currency reform agriculture proved to be badly out of gear. 
After the prices of milk and potatoes had been raised in spring 1948 and 
price controls for eggs, vegetables, fruit, and wool had been removed, soon 
after the reform, agricultural prices became out of line with each other. 
Prices of potatoes and butter were 70-80 per cent above pre-war level and 
those of uncontrolled eggs had more than doubled, sugar beet and livestock 
were I5-25 per cent dearer than before the war and grain stood at pre-war 
level. As a result potato production increased far beyond the target and 
farmers tended to sell potatoes, but to keep grain for feeding purposes. On 
the other hand, the lower income groups among consumers tended to buy 
bread and flour rather than potatoes. A good deal of uncertainty was thus 
created on the grain and potato markets. The freeing of egg prices and 
the keeping of low livestock prices encouraged farmers to feed grain openly 
to poultry, the most wasteful consumer, and to sell meat through the black 
market instead of delivering grain through the legal trade channels. While 
livestock farming became very profitable, grain producers had only low 
returns. Nevertheless, on the whole the farming industry earned a hand- 
some income which, on the basis of official statistics, amounted to 75 per 
cent of the pre-war level, but was, in fact, probably somewhat higher. 

The partial lifting of controls which so often has been praised as the sole 
reason for the astonishing recovery of the German economy was, in fact, 
done with little consideration of the consequences on production and dis- 
tribution and caused a good deal of harm until prices of grain and meat 
were raised in the autumn of 1948, and thus somewhat more satisfactory 
price ratios were restored between the main agricultural products and also 
between agricultural and industrial goods. On the other hand, food and 
farming were not free from administrative errors either. Although before 
currency reform plans had been worked out for the evaluation of pro- 
duction and delivery, after the event these plans were shelved, At no time 
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were premiums in money or kind given for good performance (high yields 
and high deliveries). It became the generally accepted principle among 
economists and administrators to interfere as little as possible with the 
economy and to allow it to find its own equilibrium according to the laws 
of supply and demand. 

How vulnerable the German economy is without any external or 
internal protection became evident when in the spring of 1949 Allied 
Military Government requested that in future food imports should be sold 
on the German market against prices calculated at the official rate of 
exchange. At the time of high price levels on the world markets this 
would have meant a considerable increase in the cost of living. After the 
drop in world prices this matter lost much of its interest, but the basic 
economic problem remains whether Germany, lacking a viable economy, can 
afford to exist without a minimum of planning, controls, and State inter- 
ference and can do without certain buffers, such as subsidies for the most 
vulnerable sections of the society. 

In an economy of extreme scarcity the procedure adopted by the 
bizonal administration was bound to be costly and wasteful. The first 
setback could be observed six months after currency reform. The bizonal 
administration continued to consider it as part of a healthy process of 
readjustment, but the cancellation of contracts and.the increase of unem- 
ployment were too serious signs of dislocation to be disregarded. Up to 
the middle of 1949 unemployment rose to one and a quarter million and 
showed no signs of decline. Thus one in ten employees was without work, 
and unemployment relief absorbed about half the amount of money 
needed for the annual investment programme. 

Most affected by unemployment were the expellees and refugees from 
the east who were concentrated to a large extent in the rural areas of 
Hanover, Schleswig-Holstein, and Bavaria. Four years after the end of 
the war, most of them lived in over-crowded quarters and worked in 
inferior jobs, often as unskilled land workers; half of them earned less 
than £2 10s. od. a week. The unemployed and the refugees formed such a 
large proportion of the total population of Western Germany that the pro- 
duction and consumption of food and the general pattern of the economy 
were bound to be affected by their standard of living for a long time to 
come. 

It is mainly in view of the welfare of the expellees and refugees that 
land reform is of a certain significance in Western Germany where the 
political aspect of the question is far less important than it has been in the 
east for a long time past. Before the end of the war, the Governments of 
the United States, Soviet Russia, and Great Britain agreed that land reform 
was overdue in Germany. They thus considered it as one of their war aims 
to reduce the power of the large estate owners, whom they regarded as 
potentially dangerous to the political and economic life of a future 
democratic Germany, 
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The Russians, immediately after the collapse of the German army, 
began to implement Allied policy—as they understood it. In September 
1945 one provincial administration after another in the Russian zone spon- 
taneously produced expropriation laws to the effect that farmers of 
more than 250 acres of land, war criminals, and leading Nazis were to be 
deprived of the use of all the land in their possession. As almost one third 
of the agricultural land in Eastern Germany was held in units of more than 
250 acres, the measure was of far-reaching consequences in its social and 
economic aspects. 

In fact, a ‘revolution’ was carried out in the rural districts east of the 
River Elbe and was almost completed four months after it had begun. 
The expropriation was entrusted to 10,000 land commissions whose 
members were either non-political, or belonged to the parties which later 
formed the Communist controlled Socialist Unity Party. Asa result of the 
new measures land which had been farmed in large units for a hundred 
years or more was confiscated and such of it as was not used for the 
supply of food to Red Army units was broken up into small plots and divid- 
ed among smallholders, tenants, farm labourers, and refugees from the east. 
The property of churches, schools, hospitals, co-operatives, municipalities, 
and scientific institutions was exempt from expropriation. 

The Russian-inspired legislation was accompanied by a propaganda 
campaign which was carried through Eastern Germany under the slogan of 
‘all Junkerland in peasant hand’. Although there was a general feeling 
among Germans that some form of land reform was desirable, there was by 
no means full approval of the methods used in carrying out the reform. 
Naturally the Communists gave it their unreserved support. They were 
determined to do away once and for all with the old social system of the 
east, where even after the abolition of the three-class franchise, the old 
class structure was still maintained in some measure and in the words of 
an old saying, ‘men were distinguished, as before, by their boots: riding 
boots, polished boots and greased boots’. 

The Liberal Democrats and Christian Democrats wanted to see ex- 
propriation carried out only on that part of large estates exceeding 250 
acres, and compensation given to the expropriated landowners. The Social 
Democrats, while in favour of expropriation without compensation of all 
big landowners, were much concerned with the size of the new settlements. 
In their view, on the light soils of Eastern Germany they should have been 
larger than planned under the land reform laws of the Russian-sponsored 
legislators. However, any suggestion that collectivization might be the 
ultimate aim of the revolution on the land was rejected emphatically by 
leading Communists in the Russian zone. Again and again they declared 
expressly that the principle of private ownership would be fully preserved. 
Only the future will tell what will be the ultimate type of property and 
form of farming in this part of Germany. 

When the first phase of land reform was completed in 1948, 7,000 farms 
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of big landowners, 3,300 farms of politically undesirable men, and 2,000 
publicly owned farms with a total area of 7-5 million acres and an agri- 
cultural area of almost 5 million acres had been redistributed by the land 
commissions handling the reserves of the funds of expropriated land. 
Approximately 12,400 farm units were divided into more than half a 
million new units ranging from two acres and less in the case of allotments 
given to smallholders, tenants, and industrial workers, to twenty acres 
and more in the case of landless expellees and new settlers. The main 
handicap lies in the small size of the new settlements, which, in the words 
of one who benefited from the reform, are ‘too large to die on and too small 
to live on’. 

In all cases a nominal price for the newly acquired land was fixed, equal 
to one year’s grain-crop and payable over a period of from ten to twenty 
years. One-third of the tota! area controlled by the Land fund was 
allocated to public institutions or kept undivided, but only ro per cent of 
the agricultural area was affected in this way. Buildings and livestock 
were allocated proportionately to the new settlers, but all power and 
threshing machines and some other equipment were transferred to the 
Mutual Aid Committees for co-operative use by their members. It remains 
to be seen whether these machine stations will play the same role in the 
future as the tractor stations have played in the collectivization of farming 
in the Soviet Union. 

In Western Germany land reform took its own course. If the Russians 
had consulted the Western Allies before carrying out a most sweeping 
change of the social and economic structure in the east, land reform, like 
other acts of policy, might well have taken a different course in all parts of 
Germany. As it was, on the one hand the Western Allies were pledged to 
carry out land reform under inter-Allied agreement; on the other hand, 
they had to take note that land reform in Western Germany divorced from 
the east was bound to be different from that visualized originally for 
Germany as a whole. Of the 13 million acres of farmland owned by 
Germany’s big landowners, four-fifths were in that part of the country 
which was either under Russian occupation or taken over by Polish 
administration. Almost 11,000 estates of more than 250 acres were situat- 
ed in the territory east of the Oder—Neisse and thus almost 6 million acres 
were lost to German land reform and settlement of refugees. 

In these circumstances the Allied authorities responsible for Western 
Germany were inclined to consider land reform an untimely measure likely 
to delay the recovery of a highly dislocated economy and an unstable 
society. After the event it might appear that an early decision and a 
clear announcement of policy on this issue might have been more satis- 
factory than years of uncertainty, but at the time the rash action of the 
Russians and Communists in the east tended to weaken the position of the 
Allies and Germans speaking in support of land reform in the west, and to 
strengthen the hands of those who, for one reason or another, were in 
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favour of maintaining the status quo. The reform laws which grew out of 
this situation are a not too happy compromise of widely diverging views. 

The first to announce an ordinance on land reform in Western Germany 
were the Americans. Under the pressure of public opinion in the United 
States, American Military Government from the outset paid much atten- 
tion to the question of land reform and in September 1946, one year after 
expropriation had begun in the Russian zone, General Clay signed an 
ordinance for the three Lander in the American zone, which provided for a 
progressive land levy ranging from 10 per cent in the case of farms of 
250 acres to go per cent in the case of those of more than 3,750 acres, so 
that, for instance, the largest estate, with an acreage of 12,000 acres was 
to be reduced to 1,900 acres. Unlike the provision in‘the Russian zone, 
church land was not exempt from expropriation in the American zone. On 
the other hand, complete expropriation of big landowners, as carried out 
in the Russian zone, was not contemplated at any time by American 
Military Government. 

As small and medium sized farms prevail in the American zone, there is 
little scope for land reform; the expropriation on a sliding scale has 
reduced further the acreage for settlement below what would have been 
available if a flat rate for all farms over 250 acres had been applied. 
Estimates vary considerably, but it appears that at best 300,000 acres will 
ultimately be available for land settlement. Thus the prospect of finding a 
homestead for a fair proportion of the many refugee farmers and farm 
labourers dispersed throughout the American zone is only slight. 

It was this consideration of the need for settlement of some of the dis- 
placed farming population which played a considerable part in the drafting 
of the land reform law for the British zone. At times there was a certain 
tendency to stress the political aspect of land reform, but, on the whole, 
the practical consideration prevailed that land was needed badly to settle 
some of the refugees. Thus the preamble of the Military Government 
ordinance for the British zone, promulgated after much delay in Sep- 
tember 1947, put side by side the aims of land reform: 


(a) to reduce the political and economic power attaching to the 
ownership of large estates by limiting the amount of land which may 
be held by any person, and 

(b) to provide opportunities of land settlement and agricultural 
employment for a greater proportion of the population. 


Before it came to the promulgation of the ordinance, much time was 
spent on finding a reasonably satisfactory compromise of many diverging 
views. In the summer of 1946 the Zonal Advisory Council of German 
representatives was asked to set up a special Committee to consider the 
relevant aspects of agrarian reform. The report produced was of little help 
to Military Government as it was largely a record of division of opinion in 
the Council. A subject as controversial as land reform could hardly be 
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open to easy compromise among political opponents, and it was not even 
discussed impartially, but rather with much! heat and little clarity. 

Military Government was much concerned with the possible effect of 
land reform upon the output of indigenous farm produce which, at a time 
of constant under-feeding of the urban population, was bound to preoccupy 
all administrators. They were inclined to concede a formal dispossession of 
estates of more than 1,250 acres as a token of the removal of all undesirable 
influences from public office and economic life, but to leave land reform 
proper to future German governments. The estates of more than 1,250 
acres were taken under the control of Military Government, but in nearly 
every case the actual controller was the owner or occupier of the estate. 

German public opinion was, on the whole, divided on party political 
lines. The Communists were in the comfortable position of drawing their 
programme from the land reform laws of the Russian zone. The Social 
Democrats, though in favour of the expropriation of large estates, had 
many misgivings as to ways and means and ultimate aims. They con- 
sidered 250 acres as a ceiling beyond which land should be taken away, but 
they were not all of one mind with regard to compensation; nor were they 
agreed as to whether the dispossessed land should be farmed in large units 
on co-operative lines, or divided into small units to be given to small- 
holders and new settlers. The trade unions were also divided on this issue. 

The controversy was mainly due to an error of definition. A large farm 
is not necessarily a large economic unit in the same sense as a large indus- 
trial enterprise, characterized by large investment of labour and capital. 
On the contrary, as a rule it is supplied with less labour and equipment per 
acre than a small farm. In developed areas with a high density of popula- 
tion the large estate in the past often tended to be economically backward 
and its owner was sometimes inclined to preserve an out-of-date way of 
farming through political means. In a few sentences the problem can only 
be touched upon, but a comparison between a Danish bacon farm and a 
Hungarian grain farm might illustrate the position. In the economic sense 
the ‘small’ Danish bacon farm forms a larger economic unit than the ‘large’ 
Hungarian grain farm. If these economic facts had been recognized 
generally, the controversy about the ultimate use of farms expropriated 
under land reform would hardly have arisen, and the dispute between the 
two main political parties might have lost its sting. 

The Christian Democrats and the other right wing parties on the whole 
showed a dislike of any form of land reform limiting the property rights of 
individual owners, but under the pressure of public opinion they conceded 
some measure of reform. Their main argument was that land reform would 
affect adversely the production and delivery of farm produce. Although it 
was known that even in the worst circumstances crop losses were not likely 
to amount to more than 2 per cent of total production, the argument was 
maintained in the face of evidence to the contrary provided by several 
experts such as Lang, Braeuning, and Fensch. 
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It is true that land reform carried out in the course of revolutions has 
often caused an economic set-back for years, but organized settlement 
schemes have usually resulted in considerable increases of farm output. 
Deliveries of grain and potatoes decline after land reform, but those of 
animal produce tend to increase. When weighing gains and losses against 
each other it has to be borne in mind that through land settlement the 
number of people providing their own food increases, and market require- 
ments therefore decline correspondingly. Furthermore, studies carried out 
during the inter-war period in East Prussia suggest that the number of 
people living on the land is approximately doubled through settlement. 
On balance, therefore, it appears that much is to be said in favour of, and 
little against, a well prepared land reform in a country much in need of 
intensive use of farmland and extensive provision of homesteads for 
refugees. 

It is sometimes surprising to see how little considerations of this kind 
count among Germans responsible for the welfare of 8 million unfortunate 
expellees and refugees, of whom at least 14 million were once farmers and 
land workers in the east. It was in large measure this consideration that 
led the British Government early in 1947 to the decision to carry out land 
reform in the British zone. To meet the views of German advisers of the 
time who represented largely the opinion of the right wing parties, the 
ceiling was fixed at the equivalent of the land assessment value of 375 
acres; thus allowing for variations in natural and economic conditions of 
different farming districts. By an administrative error farm-size and land- 
assessment value were permitted as alternative yardsticks in the draft 
ordinance, and much confusion was thus created. A sliding scale for a land 
levy on farms below 375 acres was rejected as it was held that it would 
antagonize many farmers and endanger too much of the farm produce. On 
the whole the ordinance pleased nobody and was rejected by everybody. 
In the words of one German representative on the Council, there was so 
little about land reform in it that it was incorrect to call it a land reform 
law. 

After months of further work in September 1947 the ordinance was 
eventually promulgated. It provided that no person should own more than 
375 acres of land, or land of an assessment value of more than RM200,000, 
whichever might be the greater. Land governments were permitted to 
revise these limits downwards and they were requested to pass legislation 
within three months of the date of the ordinance. This legislation was to 
provide for the machinery of expropriation, compensation, and settlement, 
whilst ensuring that the reform would not result in a decline of food 
production. 

In line with German thinking, the ceiling has, in the meantime, been 
reduced in all three Lander of the British zone to 250 acres, or the equiva- 
lent land assessment value. In all cases a proportionate part of the build- 
ings and equipment necessary for the proper cultivation, settlement, and 
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management of the land taken away from its previous owners is to be 
expropriated. On the other hand, in all cases breeding and model farms 
may be exempt from expropriation. This provision is likely to be used 
extensively where the government is not in favour of land reform. 

Summing up the position, it might be said that after much delay a land 
reform legislation, which is probably more promising than in any other 
part of Germany, is now in force in the British zone. However, much will 
now depend on the implementation of fhe law which lies in the hands of 
the land governments and thus of the German people themselves. Since 
the necessary legislation was not promulgated until recently, it is difficult 
to say how much land is likely to become available for settlement in the 
British zone. It has been estimated at almost 1-2 million acres, but land- 
owners, for one reason or another, are trying to obtain exemption from 
expropriation wherever possible. 

In the French zone, in the autumn of 1947, an ordinance on land reform 
was signed by the French Commander-in-Chief, and Minister-Presidents of 
the Lander were asked to prepare the texts of implementary legislation. 
However, as the number of large estates is small, and as only farms of more 
than 375 acres will be affected, the total area available for settlement will 
be 30,000 acres. So far the demand for land has not been excessive as the 
influx of refugees has been kept small. However, as a transfer of 300,000 
refugees from the other western zones is contemplated, there is likely to be 
increased pressure after their arrival. 

When reviewing the history of land reform in recent years one must see 
it in relation to other problems of present-day Germany. Compared with 
the over-all problem of Germany’s economic and political integration in a 
changed European Continent, the economic recovery of industry and 
foreign trade, the social absorption of the refugees from the east, and the 
political democratization of public life are of far greater importance than 
the somewhat limited matter of land reform. Yet, the solution of each of 
these big problems can be helped to some extent by an enlightened 
agrarian reform. This is why the delay tactics of the extreme right wing 
parties in the west are as regrettable as the hasty ill-considered reform of 
the Communists in the east. A realistic land policy will not do more than 
contribute in some way to the solution of some of the most burning 
problems of present-day Germany, but without it extremists will find it 
only too easy to tread unhindered the road to new economic and political 
disaster in the future. 


January 1950 











TITO AND THE COMINFORM 


EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


NY discussion of the importance of Tito’s quarrel with Stalin 
and its possible repercussions throughout the Cominform in a 


sense favourable to the West lays one open to the charge of 
wishful-thinking, which has lately come to swell the catalogue of deadly 
sins. Indeed, a great many of us today have so successfully conditioned 
ourselves against wishful-thinking that we prefer to be on the safe side 
and not think at all. I am referring to those of us who see in every Soviet 
move the slow unfolding of a master plan of extreme complexity and 
infinite far-sightedness, and who have reached the frame of mind when 
everything that happens behind the Iron Curtain—and indeed elsewhere— 
is interpreted as part of the grand design in a sense unfavourable to the 
West. 

But surely the first and most important thing about the Tito affair is 
precisely that it does prove and conclusively demonstrate once and for 
all what should really not need demonstrating : namely that the Kremlin 
makes mistakes, and that to imagine that it is infallible and invulnerable 
is to play straight into the hands of the Communists, who devote their 
lives to trying to make it seem so. The members of the Moscow Politburo 
are, as human beings, fallible; while as Marxist—Leninists their whole 
philosophy is rooted in error—or so those of us who are not Marxist- 
Leninists must surely believe. And yet we attribute to these Russians 
running a system based on false premises a subtlety and prescience un- 
exampled in the history of the world. Their very insistence on the supreme 
importance of theory and planning is a pointer to two fundamental in- 
adequacies. For the only people who have to take theory seriously are 
those without an instinctive sense of reality; and the only people who have 
to take planning seriously are those without an instinctive sense of order. 

If our first debt of gratitude to Tito—whether we approve of his 
system or not—is for his simple exposure of the Kremlin at a loss, the 
second is for his daring to call Stalin’s bluff. This is an aspect of the Tito 
affair which has not received the attention it deserves, perhaps because 
we shrink from its implications. But the fact remains that the head of 
this small, vulnerable, almost completely encircled State, a State more- 
over deficient in national unity, has dared to stand up to the Soviet Union 
more radically and steadfastly than the greatest Powers in the world. 
Whether inspired by faith or by superior intelligence as to the real state 
of affairs inside the Soviet Union and the satellite ring, Tito has said to 
Stalin in effect : ‘I do not believe in your threats and I am ready to stake 


all I have on calling your bluff’. For nearly two years he has maintained 
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that position in face of the united execrations of the Cominform and the 
darkest threats of violence. For a great part of that time he has sustained 
an economic blockade imposed at the very moment when the Yugoslav 
economy is at its most vulnerable. This should surely be a lesson to the 
rest of us—a lesson which makes its point whether Tito is ultimately done 
away with or not. 

A third service performed involuntarily by Tito is his forcing of the 
Kremlin’s hand. He has compelled Stalin to show the true colours of his 
present policy towards the satellites sooner and more precipitately than he 
would otherwise, I think, have done. He may even have brought about 
an actual change of policy. For by defying Moscow so steadfastly he has 
compelled Moscow to admit in effect that its real interests lie not in the 
spread of the Communist ideology as such but, and for whatever purpose, 
in imperial expansion. Furthermore, having once had to throw off its 
ideological camouflage the Moscow Politburo has given up all pretence 
behind the Iron Curtain everywhere that its interest is anything but 
dominion by force. This demonstration has opened the eyes of many 
simple souls who were far from being fellow-travellers, as well as heavily 
disillusioning not only fellow-travellers, but hitherto loyal Party members. 

Finally, we should certainly not overlook the effect of Tito’s defection 
on the Kremlin itself. The psychological shock was certainly profound. 
But, more than this, it was an unsettling experience. It is not necessary 
to believe that the Moscow Communists are so completely obsessed 
with their own readings of Marxist—Leninism as they pretend, to realize 
that they are nevertheless very thoroughly conditioned by the Marxist- 
Leninist outlook and cannot easily escape from it. And in the Tito affair, 
for the first time in many years, they are up against a large-scale happen- 
ing, which cannot be explained away by any stretch of the imagination 
in Marxist-Leninist terms. It is easy enough to pretend that Messrs 
Attlee and Bevin are in the pay of Wall Street, or that the British coal 
magnates themselves invented nationalization as a convenient way of 
passing on their losses to the nation. But to explain exactly what has 
happened in Yugoslavia in terms which would convince a child calls for 
an appreciation of reality, of the way the world works—the world of 
human beings behaving like human beings—which is not fostered by a 
close study of Problems of Leninism + or the Short History of the Communist 
Party (b) of the Soviet Union.? The actual explanation offered is that 
Tito is a spy and always was one; but it took the Kremlin some time to 
commit itself to that assertion, and too many Communists know it to be a 
lie. 

In these aspects, as well as in others not mentioned, the Tito affair 
has an importance which has not even yet, I think, been widely enough 
realized. And even those who set themselves most determinedly against 


1 (London, Cobbet Publishing Company, 1943.) 
2 Stalin (London, Allen and Unwin, 1940). 
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the present Yugoslav regime, who see in Tito, his quarrel with Stalin not- 
withstanding, simply a pocket replica of Stalin, should be glad that he 
is what he has proved to be. The worst that can be said about Tito, 
the independent, is that he can bring no more woe to the people of Yugo- 
slavia than Tito, the most ardent and impatient of Stalin’s disciples. 

The first thing we have to ask, if we wish to derive any further benefit 
from this affair, is why Russia let it happen—or, rather, why, having 
blundered into letting it happen, she has allowed Tito to survive for two 
years. And the immediate and obvious answer to that is that she could do 
nothing else. 

Certainly the Kremlin has tried to pull Tito down. It has uttered 
threats of a kind probably never before heard in a time of technical peace 
between nations. It has demonstrated with troops on Yugoslavia’s 
frontiers and fomented incidents. It has appealed to anti-Tito elements 
inside Yugoslavia to rise up against the Government and turn it out. It 
has declared that it is the solemn duty of Communists everywhere to 
fight against Tito. And, above all, it has imposed an economic blockade 
designed to ruin the Yugoslav economy—a blockade, moreover, which is 
by no means painless for the other satellites, above all Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, who have both suffered heavily from their interrupted trade 
with Yugoslavia. But with all this, two years have passed, Tito still 
stands, and the Kremlin has not yet tried the most effective way of 
removing him—or driving him out of Belgrade—namely war—war open, 
or war disguised in the Spanish manner. 

The elementary conclusion from that is surely that the Kremlin feels 
it cannot safely go to war with Tito. It may believe also—indeed, it 
should so believe, if all it says about the failure of E.R.P. and the im- 
minence of the American slump is really taken seriously in Moscow—that 
the economic blockade, laced with a lively and persistent war of nerves, 
will sooner or later make Tito’s position untenable. But if the Soviet 
Union was really as fit for war as so many people make out, we should 
surely have expected some form of military intervention by now. The 
most familiar argument for the Kremlin’s warlike intentions is the ‘face’ 
argument. Surely, having stuck her neck out so far, Russia must soon 
call a final show-down if only to save her face. That is how the argument 
runs. But it seems to me fallacious. The Russians have never been 
interested in face, but only in force. What they hold is held not by prestige 
but by policemen. It is only in the initial stages of a new predatory move 
that the Russians rely on the prestige or their might to paralyse their 
victims in advance. When it comes to running a secured imperium they 
have never relied on face, and they know it. They have never cared about 
that sort of thing at all. And a loss of face over Tito would not, as such, 
in the least benefit Poles and Czechs firmly held down by force. The most 
that can be said is that if the Kremlin was bent on intimidating an adjoin- 
ing small State into subjection it might think twice about showing weak- 
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ness in face of Tito. But, for the time being, there are nomore suitably placed 
small States to be intimidated; and there is also every reason to suppose 
that the Kremlin has advanced as far into Europe as it proposes or desires 
for some years to come. If this is so, the argument that Russia cannot 
afford to drop Tito like a hot potato and go back on her word means 
nothing. The Bolsheviks have done little else in their thirty years of 
power but drop things like hot potatoes. They cared little for the face 
they lost over the Molotov—Ribbentrop Pact or over the betrayal of the 
German Communists. By their particular mode of calculating (which is 
nevertheless, in the long run, a faulty mode) these betrayals cost them 
nothing. 

But if this particular argument—the argument that the Kremlin 
must crush Tito for reasons of prestige—holds no water, prestige is not 
the only reason for a possible armed attack on Yugoslavia and the fact 
that no such attack has yet been launched does not mean, although Tito 
has increased his military strength in the past two years, that it never will 
be. It is only possible to say for certain in this context that the whole of 
the training of the Communist Party is against any sort of aggressive 
war that cannot be finished quickly, and that this is reinforced by the 
traditional Russian reluctance to storm a strong position if it can be under- 
mined. Add to that the almost certain fact that the Soviet Union is in 
no fit state to risk embroiling herself in a total war, either materially or 
morally, and the chances against anything like an open attack, either by 
the Soviet Army, or by the satellite armies surreptitiously reinforced by 
Russians, are pretty heavy. 

In this connexion, too, we have to ask whether the reconquest of 
Yugoslavia and the substitution of Tito by a Soviet puppet would really 
be to the advantage of the Kremlin for some years to come. The opportun- 
ity for seizing Greece has gone, and the chief value of Yugoslavia is as a 
stepping stone to Greece. Furthermore, we may also ask whether Tito 
the villain, the Trotskyite and the scapegoat may not (as reckoned in the 
tortuous calculations of the Moscow Central Committee) be more valuable 
alive than dead as a cover and a pretext for the new rule of force in the 
other satellites? The extraordinary way in which he is being built up by 
the Moscow propagandists suggests that this question may not be far- 
fetched at all. Instead of playing Tito down, and pretending that he 
does not matter, the Russians are doing everything in their power to 
build him up into the arch-enemy from whom all evils flow—and there 
are plenty of evils to be accounted for. This build-up goes, of course, hand 
in hand with the campaign to eliminate from the European consciousness 
the fact that Tito was ever a Communist; and the ‘loyal’ Yugoslav 
Communists are thereby, by implication, written down into the same 
category as the Communists of France or Italy—comrades who will one 
day be gathered into the arms of the great father, but who must for the 
time being plough a lonely furrow. At the same time, the figure of Tito 
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the heretic has become completely obliterated by the figure of Tito the 
veteran Anglo-American spy. And all this, it seems to me, suggests very 
strongly that whatever limited campaigns the Kremlin may pursue, 
using Bulgaria, for example, as a stalking-horse and Macedonian inde- 
pendence as a rallying point for an internal Yugoslav opposition, her real 
policy is, as it were, to write off the Yugoslav corner of the map as some- 
thing which threatens the Cominform, in the way that Wall Street 
threatens the Cominform, but in which the Cominform has no special and 
proprietorial interest. 

Far more important than what Russia is doing to Yugoslavia, it seems 
to me, is what she is doing to the remaining satellites, either as a result of 
Tito’s defection, or using this defection as a pretext. 

For what she is doing, with the recent purges and trials and the virtual 
transformation of the Cominform organization into a branch of the Soviet 
security police, presided by Lavrenti Beria (who now seems to be in charge 
of Cominform affairs), is quite deliberately to kill the spirit of the Com- 
munist Party in Eastern Europe. This is done by behaving towards its 
most ardent and devoted leaders in exactly the same way as those Com- 
munist leaders themselves behaved towards their Socialist colleagues of 
the Popular Front. In other words, the late loyal subjects of Moscow, 
the Rajks, the Kostovs, the Gomulkas, are getting very much a dose of 
their own medicine. For just as they allied themselves with the Socialists, 
only to kill them off when they had climbed with them to power, so they 
find themselves being discarded once they have fulfilled their function of 
establishing the Kremlin’s power over their own countries. 

This extraordinary process, besides physically removing those Com- 
munist leaders who have any taint of independent thought, or who might 
be suspected of developing such a taint, is breaking the heart of the best 
and most active elements of the Eastern European Communist Parties, is 
killing, that is to say, the spirit of Communism in Eastern Europe, is 
throwing overboard that hard core of convinced fanatics which would 
prove Russia’s most valuable ally if the further spread of Communism 
here and now was the Kremlin’s main preoccupation. This is a character- 
istically Russian, as distinct from Bolshevik, performance. It throws 
away goodwill as a sentimental extravagance—as Russia threw away the 
goodwill of the people of the West after the late war. It kills the ardent 
proselytizing spirit by drowning it in disillusionment—because the prose- 
lytizing spirit has achieved all that was required of it (the conquest of 
Eastern Europe) and is no longer necessary. In so doing, in this immense 
display of ruthless cynicism, all that Russia is achieving in exchange for 
its missionary supporters is a cowed and acquiescent rank and file, ready 
to obey orders and nothing more. 

The obvious conclusion from this is that at the present stage of the 
world revolution the Moscow Politburo has decided that servility and 
obedience on the part of discouraged populations are worth more than 
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active fanatics devoted to the Communist idea. It is impossible to tell 
whether the example of Tito so rattled the Politburo that it felt itself 
driven to reduce the remaining satellites to a level of hopelessness from 
which no insurrection could possibly spring, or whether the example of 
Tito is simply being used as a pretext for accelerating a pre-determined 
policy. But it is quite clear, I think, that Tito’s challenge has had a great 
deal to do with the timing of this development and, in one way or another, 
forced the Kremlin’s hand. And this is important. 

It is important because the spectacle of the Moscow Communists 
turning on the men through whom they obtained their hold on Eastern 
Europe marks a strong development in the public disassociation of Russia 
and Communism which began with Tito’s revolt. Russia is Russia, an 
unsettling influence in the world, timeless, a formidable force, but shot 
through with spectacular weaknesses. Communism as a revolutionary 
movement is formidable indeed, but, unless we believe in its premises, 
by no means to be considered as timeless. Russia and Communism taken 
separately can neither of them conquer the world. But Russia and Com- 
munism taken together form a combination terrible indeed. It has been 
the extraordinary accident of association between eternal Russia and a 
genuine movement, however misguided in application, to improve the 
life of mankind that has thrown the world into confusion, each blurring 
the true outlines of the other, so that the rest of us have become virtually 
incapable of seeing them individually for what they are. 

Thus anything which tends to disassociate Russia from Communism 
in the eyes of the world is to be welcomed. Tito began this process, and 
the Soviet response to Tito has continued it. Not only the anti-Marxists 
but hundreds of thousands of good Communists are at last becoming 
aware of this vital dichotomy and beginning to see that what the Russians 
mean by Communism is really a contemporary aspect of Russianism— 
whereas what they themselves mean by Communism is not much more 
than a state of mind and a working philosophy of history. 


9 February 1950 











A POLISH CHALLENGE’ 
A REVIEW ARTICLE 


G. F,. HUDSON 


HE year 1949 has witnessed in the field of international law two 

notable events relating to atrocities committed during the Second 

World War. One has been the trial by a British court of Field- 
Marshal Manstein—considered by some to have been the ablest of all 
German commanders in the war—on charges of crimes against the laws 
of war, including the killing of war prisoners, committed in Poland and 
Russia. The other has been the publication in Paris by legatees of the 
former Polish Government in exile, of a book setting forth in detail the 
Polish accusation against Russia with regard to the disappearance of some 
14,000 prisoners of war, including 13 generals and over 8,000 other officers, 
who were captured by the Russians in their invasion of Poland in 1939 
and over 4,000 of whom were dug up as corpses from mass graves in the 
Forest of Katyn in April 1943; in a foreword to this book General Anders, 
the commander of the Polish army which fought in North Africa and Italy, 
formally challenges Russia to a hearing of the case before an international 
tribunal. 

Anyone who supposes that the constitution of the Nuremberg Tribunal 
really established a reign of law for international crimes must find the 
contrast between the two cases mentioned a painful one, for it is clear that 
there is no tribunal before which the Polish case can be brought. The 
courts set up by the United Nations to try charges of war crimes against 
German and Japanese political leaders and military commanders have no 
jurisdiction over the United Nations themselves, and the case cannot be 
brought before the International Court of Justice, because the independent 
Polish Government was in 1945 deprived of international diplomatic recog- 
nition in favour of a Government set up in Poland by the Russians and 
totally subservient to them. It may be said, however, that, if this is the 
actual state of affairs, there is nothing to be done about it, and the Katyn 
case is best forgotten by a world which has so many practical problems 
demanding its attention; the dead men of Katyn cannot be brought back 
to life and the truth about their fate should be left to the future historian 
to unravel if he can. 

But the Katyn case is not merely past history; on the contrary, it is 
among Poles a matter of burning interest with a direct bearing on current 
Polish politics. Openly among Poles abroad, and deep underground 
within Poland, there goes on day by day a bitter struggle for the spiritual 


1 Ww. Anders, Katyn (Paris, Editions France-Empire, 1949). 
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and political allegiance of the Polish younger generation, and this struggle 
turns less on questions of abstract ideology than on rival versions of what 
has in fact happened to Poland during the last ten years. In the forefront 
of Polish State-controlled education is a subject called Contemporary 
Polish History in which all candidates for official and professional posts 
have to pass an examination. The official teaching of this subject is de- 
signed to prove that Russian policy towards Poland is, and has always 
been, one of pure benevolence; that Russia is Poland’s only true friend and 
the protector of Polish independence, whether against German or Anglo- 
American imperialism; and that all Polish leaders other than the Com- 
munists, between 1939 and 1945, were pro-German Fascists who only pre- 
tended to fight against Hitler. For propagating these views the Polish 
Communists have all the resources of school and university teaching and of 
literary, press and radio publicity, and no open questioning or criticism of 
the official thesis is tolerated. But as a nation which has enjoyed inde- 
pendence for only twenty years in the last century and a half, the Poles 
have acquired a unique capacity for concealing their thoughts and living 
mentally underground. In whispering galleries which extend beneath the 
Iron Curtain, Polish ears listen to versions of recent history very different 
from the story their rulers tell them, and hear of facts incompatible with 
the alleged goodwill of Stalin’s Russia for the Polish people; they heed 
the argument that never in a Europe dominated either by a German or by 
a Russian despotism, but only in a world built on the foundations of liberal 
democracy, can Poland be free. And in this controversy, this fight for the 
faith of Poland, there is nothing so destructive of the feelings of solidarity 
with Russia which the Communists strive to inculcate as the belief that the 
Russians massacred nearly all the officers of the Polish army whom they 
captured as prisoners of war in 1939. Hence it is a matter of the greatest 
importance for Russia and for the Polish Communists to sustain the 
official Russian version, according to which the missing officers were still 
alive in July 1941 and were then captured from the Russians and killed by 
the Germans. 

It is natural that the question of responsibility for the Katyn massacre 
is of interest primarily to Poles; the rest of the world has plenty of other 
things to think about and cannot share the emotions of the nation which was 
the victim of this atrocity, by whomsoever it was committed. But what the 
world thinks about Katyn must inevitably affect what the Poles them- 
selves think about it, and there is a reason why public opinion in Britian 
and America, at any rate, has a moral obligation to consider the evidence 
on the subject. In 1943 the behaviour of the British and American Gov- 
ernments, albeit in extenuating circumstances, amounted to what is called 
in criminal law conspiracy to defeat the ends of justice. When the Germans 
announced the discovery of the corpses of Polish officers in Katyn Forest, 
the Polish Government, which had been trying unsuccessfully to trace the 
missing officers in Russia ever since the resumption of Polish—Russian 
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diplomatic relations after Hitler’s attack on Russia in 1941, asked for an 
investigation of the graves by the International Red Cross. Germany also 
invited such an investigation, but Russia refused to agree, and the Inter- 
national Red Cross declined to undertake the task without consent of all 
the parties concerned. Russia meanwhile broke off diplomatic relations 
with the Polish Government in London, declaring that the latter’s sug- 
gestion that the matter was one requiring neutral investigation showed that 
it was acting in collusion with Germany. The British and American Gov- 
ernments at this point definitely sided with Russia against Poland, both 
diplomatically and through officially inspired publicity.1 It was indeed 
obvious that a neutral enquiry which assigned to Russia responsibility for 
the massacre would be morally disastrous for the common cause of the 
Allies against Hitler; the Polish Government itself subsequently recognized 
that the request for an International Red Cross enquiry was inexpedient, 
and had in fact only made it to allay the agitation in the Polish army, which 
contained large numbers of relatives and friends of the prisoners missing in 
Russia. But the adverse attitude of the British and American Govern- 
ments was due not to a simple faith in Russian innocence or to doubts about 
the International Red Cross—this was the first and last time that either its 
impartiality or its competence for an investigation concerning prisoners oi 
war was Called in question by the Western Allies—but to the information in 
their possession, not then available to the public, showing how strong was 
the prima facie case against Russia. 

The British and American policies were therefore necessary in terms 
of raison d’Etat, but they had far-reaching political consequences. From 
a Russian point of view a breach of relations with the Polish Government 
in London was in any case required sooner or later, if Russia was to have a 
free hand to set up a puppet administration in Poland after driving out the 
Germans, but it was difficult for Russia to find a pretext for such a break 
which would put Poland in the wrong in the eyes of the world, and it was 
only the British and American reaction to the Katyn disclosures which 
enabled Russia to isolate Poland diplomatically and pose as the aggrieved 
party in what was fundamentally a policy of aggression. Relations between 
the Kremlin and the London Polish Government, once broken off, were 
never resumed, and Britain and America, having once endorsed the Russian 
case against the Polish Government, found no firm ground on which to 
stand until they were driven to their final betrayal of the Polish national 
cause at Yalta. Thus the Katyn case was decisive for the whole course of 
events concerning Poland from 1943 onward, and Poland suffered a double 
disaster, first in having had several thousands of officers and other 
prisoners of war massacred, and secondly in being universally condemned 
for suggesting that the matter called for impartial investigation. Now that 


1 For the attitude of Sumner Welles see J. Ciechanowski, Defeat in Victory (New York, 
Doubleday, 1947, London, Gollancz, 1948), p. 171. Compare the bitter attack on the Polish 
Government in an editorial of The Times of 28 April 1943. 
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the war is over, however, the question of responsibility for the massacre 
still remains, and it is hardly decent to argue that the truth which it was 
in 1943 too dangerous to seek is today of too little importance to be worth 
discussing. 

In approaching the evidence which exists about Katyn, it must be 
emphasized at the outset that the burden of proof in this matter is on 
Russia. The prisoners were certainly in Russian hands up to April 1940; 
in April 1943 their corpses—or a large number of them—were dug out of 
the earth in Katyn Forest, having clearly been dead for a considerable 
time. It is for the Russians to prove that the prisoners passed out of their 
hands into German possession—or indeed that they were alive at all after 
the spring of 1940, when they were removed (except for about 400 who had 
been sorted out from the rest on ethnic or political grounds) from the 
three camps in which they had been confined to unknown destinations, and 
when all correspondence from them to their families ceased, though it con- 
tinued from other Polish war prisoners in Russia. As the original holders 
of the missing prisoners, the Russians must be regarded as guilty of their 
extermination, unless they can show that the Germans captured them all 
in their invasion of Russia in the summer of 1941. If this can be proved— 
and, if true, it should not be difficult to prove, with no less than 14,000 men 
involved—it is superfluous to seek testimony about the actual killing, for 
if the Germans indeed captured these men, then only the Germans can 
have killed them. 

In the Nuremberg Trial of German major war criminals, the Russian 
prosecution formally charged Germany with the crime of Katyn. No re- 
presentative of the former Polish Government in exile was present at 
Nuremberg, fur that Government had been deprived of international status 
since July of 1945; thus the evidence in its possession was not available to 
the Tribunal. The Communist-controlled administration set up in Poland 
by the Russians, by this time internationally recognized as the legal 
Government of Poland, sent in an extensive documentation on German 
atrocities, but made no mention of Katyn. This delicate matter was left 
entirely to the Soviet prosecutor, and he simply demanded that the 
Tribunal should accept without discussion as a chose jugée the official re- 
port of the Soviet ‘Special Commission of Enquiry into the circumstances 
of the execution of Polish officer prisoners by the German Fascist invaders 
in the Forest of Katyn’. The Tribunal, however, ruled that witnesses must 
be heard, and a forensic duel took place which is recorded verbatim in the 
full report of the Nuremberg Trial. The outcome? was a complete silence 
about Katyn in the Trial Judgement, even though a section of it was 
devoted to ‘Murder and I1l-treatment of Prisoners of War’, and Katyn was 
by far the largest single atrocity charged against the accused under this 


1 The Trial of Major German War Criminals (H.M.S.O.). Part 7, p. 16; Part 15, pp. 279, 
281; Part 17, pp. 324 to end; Part 18, pp. 1-22, 29, 131. 
2 Judgement of the International Military Tribunal Yo the Trial of German Major War 
Criminals, Cmd. 6964 (Miscellaneous Series no. 12, 1946), p. 45. 
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head. Specific mention is made of the killings of 15 Americans parachuted 
behind the German lines in the Balkans, of the 50 British R.A.F. officers 
who escaped from Sagan in March 1944, and of Communists segregated 
from among Russian prisoners by the Einsatz commandos, but there is no 
reference to the fate of 14,000 Polish prisoners (or 11,000 according to the 
Russian estimate of the number of corpses in the Katyn graves) who in- 
cluded generals holding important commands in the Polish army in 1939. 
There were enough proved crimes for hanging the Nazi leaders without any 
need to give a verdict one way or the other on Katyn; nevertheless, the 
omission of any mention of it in the Judgement is so marked as to require 
the inference that the Tribunal considered the case against the accused as 
not proven on this particular charge. On a study of the evidence presented 
it is clear that conscientious judges—and the Russian member of the Tribu- 
nal had three colleagues who were not bound by the Communist theory of 
the judicial function—could not have thought otherwise. The Russian 
prosecutor, after failing to get the Tribunal to accept the Russian official 
report as proof, not only did not produce the direct evidence which should 
have been available to him, but completely altered the terms of his own 
indictment during his conduct of the case. 

By the ruling of the Tribunal each side was allowed three witnesses on 
Katyn. According to the Report of the Soviet Special Commission, the 
Polish prisoners had been in three camps in unspecified localities situated 
from 25 to 45 kilometres west of Smolensk, and had been captured by the 
Germans because they could not be evacuated in time; the alleged 
N.K.V.D. commandant of one of the three camps, Major Vetoshnikov, had 
testified that, not having received any order to evacuate his camp, he had 
come to Smolensk to arrange transport and had then been cut off by the 
German advance. It was not claimed that there were any eye-witnesses 
of the actual killing of the Polish prisoners, but certain local peasants were 
quoted in the Report as having declared that they had seen convoys of 
Polish prisoners being taken into Katyn Forest in August and September 
1941 and had afterwards heard the sound of shooting. Vetoshnikov was 
therefore the Soviet prosecutor’s key witness; failing him, it would have 
been appropriate to put in the witness-box any Russian who had been an 
official or guard at any one of the three camps, or any one of the peasants 
who claimed to have seen Poles being taken into Katyn Forest by the 
Germans, or any German who had served with the Central Army Group 
in 1941 and had direct knowledge of the over-running of three Polish 
prisoner camps—and it should be remembered that a great part of the 
prosecution evidence at Nuremberg was provided by Germans. But the 
Soviet prosecutor produced neither Vetoshnikov nor anyone in the cate- 
gories mentioned. He produced three witnesses, no one of whom claimed 
to have seen a living Pole or to have had any direct knowledge of the 
alleged capture and shooting by the Germans in the summer and autumn 
of 1941. The first witness was a Bulgarian doctor, Professor Markov, who, 
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as Bulgarian representative on the so-called ‘European Commission’ in 
1943, had signed its report sustaining the German version of Katyn; tried 
by a People’s Court as a pro-German collaborator after the Russian occu- 
pation of Bulgaria, he had been spared when he confessed that he had testi- 
fied falsely under German duress, and this retraction of his original testi- 
mony—which in any case concerned only the condition of the corpses— 
he repeated at Nuremberg. The second witness was a Professor Bazilevsky 
of Smolensk who testified to having heard a rumour about a German 
massacre of Polish prisoners from another Russian who had since dis- 
appeared and who had, as he ‘understood’, got the story from the German 
commandant of Smolensk. The third witness was Professor Prosorovski, 
who had been a member of the Soviet Special Commission and merely 
summarized its findings. The failure to produce witnesses less remote from 
the alleged facts was extraordinary. If Russia was innocent of the Katyn 
massacre, it can only be explained on the assumption that the man chosen 
by the Soviet Government to prosecute at Nuremberg was a complete fool, 
incapable of appreciating the legal bearing of evidence. If, on the other 
hand, Russia had anything to hide, then the Russian prosecutor’s selection 
of witnesses can easily be explained on the sound principle that it is unsafe 
to submit perjured witnesses with too definite stories to skilled cross- 
examination. In any case the witnesses produced could not provide con- 
vincing testimony in support of the Russian case. 

Much more serious than the failure to present positive proof was the 
breakdown of the prosecution over the ‘537th Building Battalion’. The 
Soviet Special Commission Report stated that this German unit during 
the occupation had occupied a villa in the Kozy Gory area of Katyn Forest 
which had previously been a ‘rest home of the Smolensk Administration 
of the People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs (the N.K.V.D.)’ and had 
carried out the massacre of the Poles, whose bodies were buried about 700 
metres away from the villa. According to the Soviet Report the battalion 
was not really a construction unit, but was a camouflaged police unit. 
Implied in this assertion is the assumption, which is fully justified, that 
whatever nation was responsible for the Katyn massacre, it must have been 
carried out by a special police unit. There is such a thing as shame even in a 
totalitarian State, and the dirty work of a Communist or Fascist dictator- 
ship is entrusted not to ordinary citizens, but to men specially recruited and 
trained for it. Ordinary German conscript soldiers would never have been 
used for the cold-blooded massacre of thousands of officer prisoners of war, 
where no question of reprisal was involved, any more than they were used 
for putting Jews into the gas-chambers of Auschwitz and Maidanek. S.S. 
and S.D. units were invariably used for such purposes. Unfortunately for 
the Russian case, the German defence counsel Stahmer? put into the witness 
box three German officers who had held commands at or near Katyn in 


1 Counsel for Goering, who was regarded as the residuary for any charge not made 
specifically against any one of the accused. 
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1941-3 and whose detailed and consistent testimony left no doubt that the 
‘537th Building Battalion’ had in fact been Signal Regiment 537, a per- 
fectly normal technical army unit which had had its headquarters in the 
Kozy Gory villa and had provided signal communications for the Central 
Army Group. Finding himself unable to break down the defence testimony 
on this point, the Russian prosecutor changed his ground and declared 
that the massacre must have been committed by an S.D. unit which was 
stationed in Smolensk during the German occupation. But he could not 
suggest any reason why an S.D. unit, with plenty of forests and waste 
places in Russia for secret executions, should have chosen to take prisoners 
to the headquarters of an army signal regiment for the purpose of killing 
them. Moreover this hypothesis contradicted the alleged testimony of 
witnesses before the Special Commission who attributed to the occupants 
of the Kozy Gory villa the mysterious shootings in the neighbouring forest. 
It only remains to add that in August and September 1941, when the Ger- 
mans are supposed to have killed the prisoners, great battles were being 
fought between Smolensk and Moscow, and a signal regiment on active 
service would have had other calls on its time than shooting 11,000 men 
individually with revolvers in the back of the head, a sure, but extremely 
leisurely, method of mass execution much more suitable for the inhabitants 
of a N.K.V.D. ‘rest-home’ in time of peace. 

As Russian advocacy made such a poor showing at Nuremberg; it is a 
fortiori probable that it would be even less effective if confronted in a court 
of law with the massive evidence which the Poles in exile have now 
assembled and published. At Nuremberg the German defence counsel 
conducted his case with ability, but he was unaware of the Polish evidence 
and had no access to it. He was unaware, for example, that between 
September 1941 and August 1942, in the period of Polish—Russian rap- 
prochement, the Polish Government addressed eight formal enquiries about 
the missing officers to the Soviet Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, that the 
question was taken up three times with Stalin personally, once by the 
Polish Ambassador Kot, once by the Polish Prime Minister, General 
Sikorski, on his visit to Moscow in December 1941, and once by General 
Anders, and that the British Ambassador, Sir Stafford Cripps, also made 
enquiries in the matter. On no occasion did Stalin, Molotov, or Vyshinsky 
even hint that the prisoners had been captured by the Germans. It was 
always asserted that all Polish prisoners had been released in accordance 
with the Soviet—Polish Agreement of 30 July 1941 and that if none of the 
officers on the Polish ‘missing’ list (removed from the three camps of 
Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and Ostashkov in April and May 1940) had reached 
the depots of the Polish army then being formed in the Soviet Union, it 
must be because they had been unable to get transport from remote places. 
Soviet officials could not be induced to state where the officers had been 
confined since the spring of 1940, but it was unofficially rumoured that they 
had been sent to an island in the Arctic Ocean. Stalin, in response to 
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questioning by Sikorski, also suggested that they might have escaped into 
Manchuria, thereby implying that they had been confined in eastern 
Siberia. But all the time, if the version subsequently adopted by the 
Soviet Government is true, Stalin, Molotov, and Vyshinsky knew that the 
prisoners had been in camps west of Smolensk and had fallen into the 
hands of the Germans. 

It is impossible to adduce any motiye for this deception if Russia was 
indeed innocent of the Katyn massacre. The Russians had only to say: 
‘We are sorry, but in the confusion of our retreat your prisoners were cut 
off and taken by the Germans’. It would have been disappointing to the 
Poles, but no cause for reproach to Russia. If, on the other hand, the 
Russian rulers knew that the N.K.V.D. had killed the prisoners and that 
their graves were in German-occupied territory, they had a very good 
reason for not saying that the missing officers had been captured by the 
Germans. If they had said so, the Poles would at once have tried to trace 
the prisoners in Germany through the International Red Cross, and the 
Germans, charged with holding several thousand Polish prisoners whom 
they had not in fact captured, would have become suspicious and started 
making enquiries in the region of Russia where the prisoners were supposed 
to have been. If the Russians were guilty, their best hope was that the 
corpses would never be found. As long as there were no corpses, but only 
missing officers, there could be no proof that the officers were dead or even 
that they were really missing; whatever the Poles might think, they would 
be hard put to it to convince world opinion that any murder had taken 
place. By the end of 1942, when not a single one of the missing men had 
reappeared, either from the Arctic Ocean or from Manchuria, the Polish 
Government reluctantly came to the conclusion that the Russians were 
lying and that the lost prisoners were no longer alive. But still there were 
no corpses. Then in April 1943 the Germans announced their discovery of 
the mass graves in Katyn Forest and the Soviet Government at once fell 
back on its second line of defence, declaring that the prisoners had fallen 
into German hands in July 1941, and at the same time refusing to consent 
to an International Red Cross investigation of the graves. Fortunately for 
Russia, the event turned out less embarrassing than might have been ex- 
pected. The Nazis’ many known atrocities and the notorious mendacity of 
the German Propaganda Ministry rendered the new Russian version 
plausible, and the western democracies, engaged in a life and death 
struggle with Germany, were not interested in ascertaining the truth, but 
only in covering up an inconvenient scandal. The danger that the Polish 
Government would raise the matter again after the war was averted by the 
Yalta Conference, which abolished the Polish Government and trans- 
ferred international recognition to Soviet puppets. Nevertheless, even now 
Russian virtue is not quite safe from critical questioning, least of all among 
Poles. The unquiet dead of Katyn still walk the earth. 


15 January 1950 
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PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


My PuiLosopnuy and other essays on the Moral and Political Problems of Our 
Time. By Benedetto Croce. Selected by R. Klibansky. Trans. by E. F. 
Carritt. London, Allen & Unwin, 1949. 240 pp. 83” x53”. 15s. 


Tue title of this selection of essays by Signor Benedetto Croce is provided 
by the first piece printed in the volume. But readers must not be misled into 
thinking that even the initial essay is merely a re-affirmation of the Neo- 
Hegelian principles of ‘The Philosophy of the Spirit’ for which Croce is world- 
famous. It can best be described as Croce’s examination of the historical cir- 
cumstances in which he evolved his philosophy. It is followed by two other 
‘Discourses on Philosophy’, sixteen essays on ‘The Philosophy of Politics’, and 
as many others on ‘Problems of Ethics and Aesthetics’, ‘The Philosophy of 
History’, and ‘Various Thoughts’. 

Most of these essays were written after the liberation of Italy, and hence 
they differ in tone and emphasis, if not in essential principles, from the huge 
corpus of writing that Croce assembled together in the pre-Fascist and Fascist 
eras. They deal very largely with the principles underlying contemporary 
political problems, and they are the reflexions of an old man on the vicissitudes 
of the last forty years. 

The stresses of the time have brought to light new aspects of the problem of 
liberty. Thus, for instance, Croce now states his definitive views on religion in 
his essay, “Why we cannot help calling ourselves Christians’. As a young man 
Croce, like other European liberals, thought of the clerical despotisms—of 
which Tsarism was the leading example—as the greatest enemies of freedom. 
Then, in middle life, came the pseudo philosophies of Nazism and Fascism. 
Finally in our time the Soviet dictatorship became the principal preoccupation 
of liberals. And so today the Grand Old Man of European liberalism feels 
obliged to examine dogmatic Marxism over and over again and from every 
angle—the Marxism of Marx himself and the excited statements of Marxists in 
Italy. Croce is penetrating and shrewd and he spares no sarcasm in his defence 
of standards erected in the course of the common experience of history and 
civilization. Yet he never wavers in his essential optimism, his conviction that 
reason and liberty will prevail in the end, whatever the temporary set-backs and 
dead-ends. It is not possible, as he sees things, for the continuous process of the 
achievement of liberty, which is his definition of the meaning of history, to 
break down or cease. BERNARD WALL 
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THE WESTERN TRADITION: a series of talks given in the B.B.C. European Pro- 
gramme. Introduction by Lord Layton. London, Vox Mundi Book, 1949. 
II0 pp. 9” X54”. 7s. 6d. 

Tus book, which is most attractively printed and produced, contains 
eighteen talks by a number of distinguished men most of whose names are 
‘household words’ to anyone interested in the subjects they discuss. The series 
opens with a profound and striking essay on ‘Christianity and Western Civiliza- 
tion Now’ by Canon Demant which, taken alone, makes the book worth posses- 
sing. ‘Europe for some centuries’, he writes (p. rr) ‘held a cultural leadership of 
the world because something in the Western tradition represented most fully 
what is truly human in all men. But Europe has now lost that leadership. The 
religious, cultural and political sides of the Western tradition had only gone 
skin-deep among non-European peoples when the tradition in Europe began to 
be strangled by its own offspring: namely, the vast conglomeration of intellec- 
tual, industrial and military power of Western man. This power was what most 
impressed the world. ...’ At the other end of the series Arnold Toynbee, in 
‘A Summing Up’, takes up the same argument from a slightly different stand- 
point. “Is there such a thing as “the Western tradition?’’ There is, I am sure, 
a Christian tradition. . .. I think there has always been a Western battlefield, 
on which the Christian tradition and an incompatible pagan tradition have been 
fighting for dominion over Western souls’ (p. 107). 

Among other specially interesting talks may be mentioned ‘Class Warfare 
and the Western Tradition’ by R. H. 5. Crossman, ‘Western Tradition in 
Eastern Europe’ by Hugh Seton-Watson and ‘Communism and the Western 
Tradition’ by John Plamenatz, who shows how the Marxian theory was a pro- 
duct of the revolutions of 1830-71 and became thereafter increasingly inappropri- 
ate to the Western world though increasingly appropriate in a distorted form to 
conditions further east. D. C. SOMERVELL 


THE PATTERN OF THE Past: Can We Determine It? By Pieter Geyl, Arnold J. 
Toynbee, and Pitirim A. Sorokin. Boston, Beacon Press, 1949. 130 pp. 
Index. 7}” x5". $2.00. 

Tuts book consists of two articles which are, in effect, reviews of Toynbee’s 
Study of History by Professors Geyl and Sorokin. Sandwiched between them is 
a dialogue between Geyl and Toynbee which was broadcast in the B.B.C. 
Third Programme. 

Toynbee’s Study presents a large target to the critic. Professor Geyl is con- 
cerned to show that Toynbee’s illustrations are carefully selected and dressed to 
illustrate his arguments. Other illustrations, or the same illustration differently 
treated, would have ‘proved’ the opposite. Professor Sorokin is sceptical about 
Toynbee’s twenty-six civilizations, regarding them not as realities of history 
but as figures of the Toynbeean mythology; and if the civilizations go then the 
geneses, growths, breakdowns and disintegrations must go with them. Both 
writers pay tribute to the high quality and value of Toynbee’s book. His system, 
they would say, is a marvellous structure of the historical imagination, but- 
tressed at every corner by erudition and adorned with felicities of rhetoric, but 
it is too tidy to fit the facts. 

Quite an agreeable book but some day, one hopes, Toynbee’s challenge will 
produce a profounder response than anything to be found here. 

D. C. SOMERVELL 


WESTERN PoriticAL HERITAGE. By William Y. Elliott and Neil A. McDonald. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1949. xvi+1027 pp. Charts. Bibliog. Index. 
gh” x6}”". $10.00. 

Tuis very large book is a ‘source book’ compiled by two American professors 
for the use of university students taking a course of political science historically 
treated. The book consists of fifteen sections, each containing an introduction 
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followed by excerpts from texts belonging to the period. For example, the two 
sections dealing with the Middle Ages contain excerpts from Augustine, 
Marsilius, John of Salisbury, St Thomas Aquinas, and Dante, together with 
Magna Carta and a Papal bull. That on nineteenth century liberalism contains 
excerpts from Adam Smith, Bentham, Austin, Mill, and T. H. Green. The first 
excerpt is the Ten Commandments, which are said to be by Moses, and the last 
the Inaugural of 21 July 1949, which is said to be by Truman. 

There is much of interest to be found by one who browses up and down in 
this extensive pasture, but its usefulness is clearly to be judged in connexion 
with the American university courses for which it is intended. Judged by 
British (or at any rate Oxford) standards one would say that it tried to cover 
too much ground. It is in fact encyclopaedic. But this is not the place to enter 
on educational discussions. D. C. SOMERVELL 


GESCHICHTE DER VOLKSFREIHEIT UND DER DEMOKRATIE. 2nd ed. By Adolf 
Gasser. Aarau, Sauerlander, 1949. vii+253 pp. 9” x6}”. Sw. Fr. 15. 


Tuis book packs into sixteen chapters, delivered as lectures at Basel in 
1938-9, a survey of the growth of society from prehistoric times. Geography, 
economics, and philosophy are all taken into account, and even if readers have 
their individual quarrels with the author’s omissions, few will question his 
power of compression or fail to be stimulated by such a thorough synthesis. 

The underlying theme of the book is the need to achieve a balance between 
freedom and order. Dr Gasser argues that this can only come about where a 
society is filled with an awareness of individual responsibility: ‘every nation 
organized as an integrated society is a community of confidence between free 
men based on self-discipline’ (p. 213). The first precondition for such a society 
is its permeation at some stage in the past by an invading group with an active 
domineering attitude. In many areas however (including the whole of Asia) 
the invaders subdued without absorbing a large earlier population which has 
remained passive and docile. In other areas (for example, most of Europe), 
history has failed to check the domineering mentality effectively by a spirit of 
individual resistance inspired by the ideal of personal freedom. Only in the 
relatively few areas (such as Britain, Scandinavia, and Switzerland) where this 
spirit has taken broad root has a satisfactory balance between freedom and 
order been found and a true democratic society emerged. 

That democracy, to be successful, requires certain conditions created by 
history is an argument which, though not unfamiliar, is often disregarded and 
one turns with interest to the author’s last chapter (added in 1949) to see what 
policy he recommends for the areas where these conditions do not exist. But it 
is hard to avoid feeling disappointment. For Dr Gasser claims that the will to 
resist (which forces the government to persuade rather than dictate, and thus 
generates a sense of responsibility in the individual) is created by the units of 
local government being autonomous (instead of having powers delegated by a 
centralized bureaucracy) and by the supremacy of common law (instead of 
droit administratif). He therefore sees hope of solving the problem by adminis- 
trative, rather than by constitutional or economic changes. But why should 
this element in preference to all the other products of the historical background 
merit identification as final underlying cause? The passion for finding a single 
explanation has impaired what nevertheless remains an interesting and sincere 
book. MICHAEL BALFOUR 


CONFLICTING PATTERNS OF THOUGHT. By Karl Pribram. Washington, Public 
Affairs Press, 1949. viiit+176 pp. Index. 8?” x6”. $3.25. 

AccoRDING to Mr Pribram the world’s struggles are caused not by economic 
or ideological differences but by differences in methods of reasoning and in 
ways of organizing thought. He sees ‘conflicting patterns of thought’ under- 
lying what others see as economic or political conflicts. He distinguishes four 
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dominant patterns and gives examples of each: The ‘universalistic’ pattern is 
typified by the medieval Catholic Church, the ‘intuitional’ by the Fascist 
National State, the ‘dialectical’ by the Marxist State and the ‘nominalistic’ by 
the Anglo-Saxon democracies. His exposition of the ‘universalistic’ pattern is 
the weakest. Like so many American writers, cut off from the Middle Ages, he 
falls too easily into generalization and over-simplification. He also weakens his 
theory by extending his ‘patterns’ to form the basic assumptions of the art, 
architecture, and fashion of each age, but without any very convincing evidence. 
With the other three he is more at home. He examines fully the origins of each 
pattern and the contribution each has made to recent history, and ends with a 
discussion of the militant nominalism of the West faced by the militant dialecti- 
calism of Soviet Russia. The book would have been better had it been written 
in a clearer style. W. HAMILTON FYFE 


IDEOLOGIE UND MACHT IN DEN ZWISCHENSTAAT LICHEN BEZIEHUNGEN DES 20. 
JAHRHUNDERTS. By Gerhard Leibholz. Pamphlet. Gottingen, Verlag Karl- 
Friedrich Fleischer, 1949. 18 pp. 8}” x53”. DM. 1.25. 


Tuis lecture, inaugurating an academical summer-school at the University of 
Géttingen, discusses how the formerly almost complete correlation between the 
fields of sovereign power in the national State and of its political ideology is 
changing with both dangerous and promising possibilities. A conflict of loyalties, 
not unknown to the nationally-tied adherents of one of the great religions, the 
believers in conservatism, liberalism, or socialist internationalism, is almost be- 
coming the normal state of the European citizen, although his belligerent 
struggles, including the last one, are still fought in the form of clashes of 
sovereign Powers instead of clashes of ideologies. 

These developments coincide with a new technique of ideological aggression 
which creates new bonds of allegiance across the old political frontiers. If the 
non-totalitarian, essentially liberal democracies want to preserve their ideals 
and corresponding ‘ways of life’, part of their sovereignty must be pooled in a 
European and later world-wide union. The sacrifice of the men of 20 July 1944 
should teach the Germans that highest patriotism is compatible with resistance 
against narrow and completely outdated nationalism. E. ROSENBAUM 


THE EMERGENCE OF A WORLD CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY: the Rockwell Lectures 
on Religion at the Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. By Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press for the Rice Institute, 1949. 91 pp. Index. 8}” x5}’. 
Ios. 6d. 


A SHORT notice can do no more than mention one or two of the main points 
of a book like this. The theological issues must remain unconsidered, and Pro- 
fessor Latourette read as the leading student of the world-wide situation and 
trends of Christianity today. 

His three chapters deal respectively with the past, present, and future of 
Christian unity. He compares the Roman Catholic and the Protestant positions 
and concludes that ‘the Roman Catholic way of achieving the unity which is of 
the essence of the Christian dream has proved futile’ and notes that ‘even now 
the Roman Catholic Church is losing more to Protestant Churches than it is 
gaining from them and from all Christian bodies’ (p. 6). Christianity is in the 
early days of a great expansion, already heralded by the unprecedented increase 
of the last 150 years, and it is in its Protestant form that this expansion will 
chiefly be seen. 

Among Protestants he observes a growing and lively increase of co-operation 
and understanding, and much has already been achieved. Future unity will not 
be formed within the confines of any one traditional Church Order but in some 
new kind of association. 

The author’s conclusions are based on wide knowledge and careful study of 
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the facts, and merit careful examination. For many years Christians have been 
pioneering new paths of international co-operation. It is to be hoped that these 
efforts will—as has happened before—be followed by equally successful de- 
velopments in the political field. H. M. WApDDAMS 


CHRISTINFORM ODER KOMINFORM, DAS KOMMENDE DEUTSCHLAND. By Erich 
Schieweck. Hamburg, Robert Mélich, [1949]. 166 pp. 8}” x52”. No price. 


Tuis is another attempt to comprehend the catastrophe of two World Wars. 
The author, a well-informed, widely travelled German business man, believes 
that humanity has been led into a spiritually arid impass by the ‘industrial age’, 
which was accompanied by a diminishing influence of the Christian Churches. 
He sees the cold war between East and West essentially as an expression of the 
antagonism between Christianity and atheism, which he identifies with Social- 
ism. This, he says, cannot be checked by American material aid alone, since 
socialist ideas have a great appeal over industrial man and must be countered 
by new enticing ideas. He advocates a revival of Christianity under a super- 
national, non-party Christian Information Organization with a ‘Christian 
Charter’. 

More convincingly presented is the author’s plea for the restoration of Ger- 
many. His criticism of the old political parties, of Military and the Bonn 
Governments, as well as some of his positive suggestions are worth considera- 
tion. They bear, however, little relation to the author’s main theme, except in 
that he believes that a new Germany should take the lead in the spiritual re- 
vival, since he holds with Schiller that it is the German people’s destiny ‘to 
mould the spirit of the time’ (p. 165). M. DEwaR 


CaTHOLICISM To-pAy: Letters to the Editor. Reprinted from The Times with 
a Special Article and a Leading Article. Pamphlet. London, The Times 
Publishing Company, 1949. 58 pp. 84” x54”. 6d. 

Many readers of International Affairs will already have seen these letters 
in The Times. Their publication permits further reflections on the correspondence 
and articles. (The subject is the relation of Roman Catholicism to Catholicism 
in general.) 

Many of the letters published were from Roman Catholics, revealing a 
division into two groups, one anxious to make friendly gestures and even to 
co-operate publicly with other Christians on a Christian basis, the other taking 
the opposite view. The first group appears to have its main strength among the 
members of Religious Orders. It is much to be regretted that the Roman 
Catholic Authorities in this country refuse to co-operate with other Christians 
unless such Christians are content to be treated not as Christians but as ‘men of 
good will’. 

The final Leading Article is a remarkably one-sided and ill-informed effort 
for The Times. It expounds one Roman Catholic point of view only—the 
rigorist one—and it appears to be quite ignorant of the great and continuous 
efforts for unity made by the Church of England and other Christian bodies in 
this country. H. M. Wappams 


PHASES OF RELIGION AND CULTURE. By C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. Bombay, 
Hind Kitabs, 1949. 118 pp. 84” x54”. Rs. 3.0. 

Tuis collection of Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar’s lectures and essays, some 
of them so brief as to be necessarily superficial, illustrates the author’s wide 
scholarship and catholicity of taste. They range from the Vedas and Moslem 
poetry to Walt Whitman and Emerson and are all stamped with a pleasing 
urbanity and warm appreciation of Western, no less than Eastern, religions and 
literature. But what gives the compilation a certain coherence is the author's 
deep conviction that Indian thought has filtered, often unrecognized, into almost 
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every civilization for the last 2,000 years and certainly had a profound influence 
on Greek, Chinese, Egyptian, and Christian thought, and that this concept of 
‘the complete one-ness not only of humanity but of all animate life’ (p. 7) will 
be of immeasurable value to future generations. There is an almost complete 
lack of documentation for the assertions made. H. Gray 


UNDER GOD AND THE Law: Papers read to The Thomas More Society of London, 
2nd series. By Richard O’Sullivan. Oxford, Blackwell, 1949. xxviii+ 
171 pp. 8” x54”. ros. 6d. 

A SELECTION of papers read to The Thomas More Society of London, a society 
of Roman Catholic lawyers who have taken the recently canonized Sir Thomas 
More as their patron. The papers are prefaced with an introduction by Mr 
Richard O’Sullivan, K.C., and they range over a large expanse of territory, as 
their titles indicate: ‘Law and the Spirit’, ‘Law and Political Power’, ‘Church 
and State’ in East and West, the ‘Constitution’ and the ‘Catholic Concept’ of the 
Church. 

A high standard is maintained in the majority of the papers, and they reveal 
the intellectual approach of Roman Catholics to these problems. To one who 
appreciates their positive contribution, but who is not of the ecclesiastical 
company of the writers, some criticisms occur. The book would have been much 
improved if the note of ecclesiastical controversy could have been taken out of 
the few papers where it is sounded. The writers strongly reflect an undeviating 
devotion to the Thomist approach to problems: in the controversial sections they 
display an inability to see the beams in the eye of their own Church while the 
motes in other eyes are seen in microscopic enlargement. But there is much of 
great value, particularly relevant to problems constantly arising in the world 
of today. H. M. WappAMs 


THERE’s FREEDOM FOR THE BRAVE: an Approach to World Order. By Paul 
McGuire. London, Heinemann, 1949. 282 pp. Index. 8” x5}". 12s. 6d. 


ALTHOUGH half of this book is a gloomy diagnosis of the present ‘Universal 
Crisis’ its general tone is optimistic. Mr McGuire is an Australian and judges 
the world’s problems with rugged practicality. He sees in these problems ‘the 
decline of liberty and order’ (p. 108), and then plans how to restore both. The 
basis of the restoration would be the ‘Open Society’, a loose confederacy of 
the United States, Commonwealth, and Western Europe, united politically, 
economically and morally. The economic union would have to be under Ameri- 
can predominance and would have to resolve in some way (though he does not 
clearly indicate in what way) the tension between free and planned enterprise. 
He sees in the rise of the Christian parties in Western Europe a possible moral 
basis for the union, for he is very insistent that ‘morality is really essential to 
the solution of major problems’ (p. 123)—though this insistence leads him to 
over-glorify the Middle Ages. What he seeks, and hopes he has found, is a 
positive basis for world co-operation against Communism which, he believes, 
cannot survive, founded as it is on ‘demonstrably false’ (p. 204) principles and 
the unstable framework of dictatorship. W. HAMILTON FYFE 


THE EDUCATION OF FREE MEN: an Essay Toward a Philosophy of Education 
for Americans. By Horace M. Kallen. New York, Farrar, Straus, 1949. 
xix-++332 pp. Index. 8}” x52”. $5.00. 

Tuts book is written primarily for American readers, but it has some interest 
for English readers in that it shows an independent, critical, and well-informed 
American sociologist in search of a philosophy of education which is in con- 
formity with the democratic ideal embodied in the Declaration of Independence. 
It is his thesis that ‘the trend of the schools of democracy has been willy-nilly 
counter to the intent of democracy’ (p. 290). 
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He sees American education as authoritarian both in its structure and its 
content and pleads for a discipline of freedom in place of existing authoritarian 
disciplines. ‘Schoolmen educating free men for a free society’, he says, ‘could 
well study the arts of releasing the immense energies of the spirit and powers of 
reason locked up in each personality’ (p. 173). 

As it says on the dust cover, ‘Many people will not like this book’. Certainly 
Roman Catholics and those in sympathy with the U.S.S.R. will not. It is 
unfortunate that the writer may well have defeated his own purpose by making 
enemies instead of allies of the teachers. Few women teachers (and they con- 
stitute some 80 per cent of the teaching force of the United States) will read 
beyond the third chapter entitled ‘The Teacher: Woman into Schoolmarm’. 
And heaven preserve us from the introduction into our language of such words 
as ‘schoolmarmization’. D. W. HUMPHREYS 


LEARNING AND WoRLD PEACE: Eighth Symposium. Ed. by Lyman Bryson, 
Louis Finkelstein and R. M. MacIver. New York, Harper for Conference 
on Science, Philosophy and Religion in Their Relation to the Democratic 
Way of Life, 1948. xix+-694 pp. Index. 8}” x53”. $6.50. 


Tuis book expresses the views of sixty leading American scholars on the 
problem of meeting the challenge presented by the ‘awful threat of atomic 
destruction’. Some, as for instance Professor Fallow, regard it as the most 
potent force for stimulating the righteous life. This aspect would appear 
to be the contrary of the exhortation ‘Let us eat, drink and be merry for 
tomorrow we die’. The writers are confronted by the difficulty of the many 
cultures in the American nation, inherited from many races. This is perhaps 
insufficiently realized in Britain, where we incline to think of a common American 
outlook. Some, as for instance Mr Stewart Cole, point to the existence of jarring 
groups. There is a general desire to belong to the chief culture group, that of the 
Anglo middle-class. In numerous sections, national and international tensions 
and tendencies in philosophy, politics, education, religion are examined. A fear 
is expressed of a possible war, transforming the main principle of American 
civilization, which is opposed to ‘European exploitation of backward peoples’. 

There is much that is of interest on the American outlook today in the 
sections on ‘Philosophy as a Medium of World Understanding’, by Professor 
Flewelling, on ‘International Democracy’, ‘The Concept of Citizenship’, and of 
a ‘Religion for one World’; also on the task of Unesco. 

These papers were discussed at the Eighth Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion in Philadelphia, September 1947. HILDA OAKELEY 


THE Suip oF StaTE: the Essentials of Political Science. By Edward Jenks with 
an additional chapter by Frances E. L. Boyd. London, Duckworth, 1949. 
214 pp. Index. (Social Science Studies). 7}”5". 8s. 6d. 


Tuis is a reprint of the book which Professor Jenks first published in 1939. 
It now has an additional chapter by Frances E. L. Boyd on the United Nations 
to supplement Professor Jenks’s concluding chapter, ‘The State and its Neigh- 
bours’, which dealt mainly with the League of Nations. 

It seems curious today to find the League accused of having too much of the 
belligerent spirit (p. 176). When, one wonders, did it give vent to this spirit? 
Hardly against Hitler or even Mussolini; certainly not against the rebel Franco; 
only perhaps against the Soviet Union as the one country it expelled. Let us 
hope that the United Nations, consisting solely of ‘peace-loving nations’, may 
know with more objectivity and justice where to direct the spirit of collective 
belligerency proudly expressed in an organization which it was intended to 
provide—unlike the League—with ‘teeth and claws’. 

But this is an admirable little book. Even if it be of almost indecent brevity, 
it yet succeeds in covering so much. The history of the State looked at by a 
lawyer and providing the ‘essentials of political science’-—that is a big claim. 
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Nevertheless it 7s a microcosm of many books, of luminous clarity, and full of 
suggestion. The chapter on the limits of State action is an essay from which an 
advanced student of political science can well learn, while the book as a whole 
is a stimulating introduction to the pursuit of that branch of knowledge. 

H. R. G. GREAVES 


LorD ACTON ON NATIONALITY AND SOCIALISM: Two Lectures given in August 
1949 at the Oxford University Tutorial Classes Committee Summer School 
at Lady Margaret Hall with an Appendix on Burke Based on the Acton 
Manuscripts. By G. E. Fasnacht. Pamphlet. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1949. 31 pp. 7}”X5". 2s. 6d. 

THESE lectures are expository rather than critical. They restate in précis 
form Acton’s pronouncements on these subjects. Acton had more sympathy 
with Socialism than is perhaps generally realized, but for Acton liberty was 
always the supreme good and Socialism very easily became its enemy. ‘Acton’, 
says Mr Fasnacht, ‘is one of our major prophets’. Maybe; it rather depends on 
what you mean by a prophet. But he is a veiled prophet and likely always to 
remain so. D. C. SOMERVELL 


LE MONDE BARBARE ET SA FuSION AVEC LE MONDE ANTIQUE. I. Les Celtes: 
la Formation de l'Europe. By Gonzague de Reynold. Paris, Librairie 
Universelle de France, 1949. 276 pp. 9" x54". 420 /7. 


Tuis is the fifth volume of a series, all by the same author, entitled La 
Formation de l’Europe. Previous volumes are entitled Qw’est-ce que l’Europe ? 
Le monde grec et sa pensée, L’Hellenisme et le genie européen, and L’empire 
romain, Two more are in preparation; Les germains and Le moyen age. 

After the hard things said about the contribution to our civilization of the 
‘barbarians’ by Toynbee in his Study of History and by Delisle Burns in The First 
Europe it is agreeable to find these old friends rehabilitated and treated respect- 
fully once more. The author holds that we have tended to exaggerate the 
difference of the level of civilization between the Greeks and Romans on the one 
hand and the Celts and Germans on the other. The Celts and Germans had the 
misfortune to live in the north, away from the Mediterranean, but they had their 
essential contribution to make to the founding of our civilization. 

M. Reynold writes with the easy charm that is traditional with the best 
French historians. One of the most attractive chapters of the book is devoted to 
a reconstruction of Celtic religion. D. C. SOMERVELL 


THE SOCIALIST TRAGEDY. By Ivor Thomas. London, Latimer House, 1949. 
254 pp. Index. 8” x5}”. Ios. 6d. 


THE question which this book raises is whether Democracy or Liberty can 
survive in a Socialist State or not and there is no doubt of the answer so far as 
Mr Ivor Thomas is concerned. Socialism, according to his argument, is not only 
a barrier against Communism but creates the conditions favourable to Commun- 
ism or even some form of Fascist State. For Socialism is Communism moving at 
a slower pace. There is a difference in tactics and strategy and the methods to 
be employed in the attainment of the goal; but the end is inevitably the same 
and results in the loss of Liberty to the individual, the disappearance of the 
Democratic way of life and values and the creation of the slave State. For there 
is no evidence to support the Marxian conception of the withering away of the 
State. 

The author supports his arguments concerning ‘the impossibility of maintain- 
ing a Social Democratic position against determined Communist pressure’ (p. 41) 
from events in Russia, Spain, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and other 
countries, and he analyses with clear logic the situation and tendencies in Great 
Britain. 
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Mr Thomas has set out, of course, to make out a case, but rarely has that 
case been stated so well. Eric J. PATTERSON 


I CuoosE Peace. By K. Zilliacus. Harmondsworth, Penguin Books. 509 pp. 
7" X4}". 2s. 6d. 


THE purpose of this book, the author tells us (p. 11), is to face the fact that 
we are losing the peace and drifting towards a third world war. He holds that 
neither of the ideologically opposed Powers, the United States and the U.S.S.R., 
can save the peace; but that a right use of British foreign policy by a Socialist 
Britain can do so; for we have enough common ground with both the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States and we have enough influence over Socialist Europe to 
bring off three-corner agreements. Before stating what ought to be done, how- 
ever, he gives what he claims to be a clear picture of ‘how the present situation 
has developed’. Mr Zilliacus has set out to make a case with a rather too 
favourable excuse, many will think, for the U.S.S.R.’s use of force, which does 
not answer a number of questions which one would like to ask and have been 
asked. 

This is an untidy book without an index and with much repetition. One gets 
the impression that the author has written a long book because he had not time 
to write a short one. Eric J. PATTERSON 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCE 


ARMED PILGRIMAGE. By J. V. Davidson-Houston. London, Robert Hale, 
1949. 313 pp. Mapendpapers. 8?” x5}”. I5s. 

As a young officer of the Royal Engineers, J. V. Davidson-Houston first 
sailed for the East with the Shanghai Defence Force in 1927 and became almost 
overnight, it would seem, a sophisticated ‘Old China Hand’. In the course of the 
next seventeen years he travelled widely and observed, analysed, sometimes 
unobtrusively guided, crucial phases of Asiatic and Near Eastern development, 
and acquired the Chinese, Japanese, and Russian languages as the need arose. 
The Japanese invasion of Manchuria, then of Inner Mongolia, north and south 
China, their regime as the occupying-Power in Shanghai, the handicapped 
Chinese defence and the illusions of the Western Powers were seen at close 
quarters. An attentive journey through Vladivostok and Siberia, where he began 
to note the Russians’ physical and mental stamina, led on to frustrating months 
in Roumania, 1939-40, a Cairo interlude and, in 1941, a significant role in 
smoothing local Anglo-Russian relations before and during the Persian Ex- 
pedition. But he was recalled to the Chinese sphere and carried out liaison 
tasks in the heart-breaking period of defeat in Burma and retreat to India, and 
met Alexander, Stilwell and Wingate, several Chinese generals, and troops of 
many faiths and hues. After recuperation in Kashmir and duty with the South- 
Eastern Command in Britain, he accepted Wingate’s offer of a key-part in 
training and leading his special force, the Long Range Penetration Brigades, 
which were to work behind the Japanese lines, while Stilwell’s American-trained 
Chinese attacked on the new Burma front in 1944. 

Colonel Davidson-Houston condenses in a sentence or paragraph anecdotes 
around which most travellers would build a chapter; his sense of style never- 
theless preserves him from the ‘telegraphic’. He makes few concessions to the 
ignorance of the general reader: native terms are seldom translated, only the 
main place-names are on the three skeleton maps, and the framework of inter- 
national events is assumed to be well known. The broad freemasonry of the 
East will, however, feel at home, and the expert finds ‘meat’ on every page, for he 
is usually told, with amazing frankness, just the things he has wanted to know 
and could hardly have hoped to learn. 


It is desirable that the non-specialist also should seek out this book, for 
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here is not only swift narrative and racy entertainment, often where least 
expected, but facts and more facts, competently ascertained, shrewdly illustra- 
tive, instead of loose generalizations about motives and trends. Judgements are 
admittedly pronounced, without fear or favour, in an age when many writers 
are concerned to show that they can understand the point of view of a foreign 
country much better than their own. Some verdicts, despite the saving wit, 
will wound; the author is detached, to a fault, about other people’s troubles. 
Loyalty to ‘the Home Team’ does not, however, blind him to stupidity or laziness, 
wherever it is found. For both fellow-warriors and civilians this fascinating 
diary will be a tonic. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Tue Task oF Nations. By Herbert V. Evatt. New York, Duell, Sloane & 
Pearce, 1949. 279 pp. Index. 84” x53”. $3.00. 


Tus is an account of the United Nations at work. Dr Evatt’s elucidation of 
the principles and aims of the organization are well expressed throughout, but he 
is mainly concerned with the General Assembly, primarily because he believes, 
as a good democrat and representative of a smaller Power, that it is the organ of 
the United Nations, but also because he was President of the Third Assembly in 
Paris and New York. It is a personal account by an active participant in the 
handling of so many of the events that concerned the 1948-9 Assembly: Greece, 
Berlin blockade, Indonesia, Palestine, Human Rights, Atomic Energy and 
others. Where he played an important role throughout the United Nations’ 
treatment of a question, such as Palestine and the Berlin crisis, his interpre- 
tation is truly valuable. In other cases, brevity obliges his comment to be rather 
slight. 

BO Evatt’s long struggle from San Francisco onwards to replace Power by 
Justice as the primary criterion of international behaviour has not daunted him. 
He still sees the Assembly delegates as ‘all part of one vast team’ (p. 6), often 
hostile in debate, but good friends underneath; he still believes no nation can 
with impunity ignore a decision reached by the Assembly, for ‘world opinion is 
something which no representative dares ignore’ (p. 13); that the establishment 
of Israel was a just and great victory for the United Nations; that Mr Churchill’s 
1945 letter to Mr Stalin points the true approach to Russia—‘not surrender or 
appeasement, but frankness, directness, conciliation, and justice’ (p. 233). 

‘Realists’ may not be convinced by all this. But one reality, revealed in this 
book, they must not overlook; that is, the existence of many ‘Dr Evatts’ in the 
United Nations. They alone make it something more than just a league of 
sovereign States. If they give up, certainly there is no hope. If they are backed 
to the hilt, there is some hope. Whether they are worth supporting, this book 
helps to show. ALAN DE RUSETT 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED Nations 1947-8. Foreword by Trygve Lie. 
New York, Department of Public Information London, H.M.S.O., 
1949. xix+1126 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Tables. 11” x8”. $12.50. 80s. 

Tuis is the second of the annual volumes published by the United Nations, 
and it covers the work of the organization and its specialized agencies from 
30 June 1947 to 21 September 1948, a section being devoted to each organ, 
with a short summary of activities from January 1946 to June 1947. 

Each section contains, under the heading of the subject discussed, a summary 
of the debates held during the period, texts of resolutions adopted, and an annex 
giving rules of procedure, lists of delegations, and membership of subsidiary 
bodies. Appendixes give the text of the United Nations Charter and Statute 
of the International Court of Justice, membership of the United Nations as at 
21 September 1948, a bibliography, a ‘Who’s Who’ and an index. Many im- 


portant documents are reproduced in full, for example, the General Assembly 
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plan for the partition of Palestine, and full references are given to all others 
which are mentioned. This is a great improvement over the first issue of the 
Year Book, where documentary references were not given. 

As a rapid means of following the activities of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies, the Year Book is a most valuable reference work and, if 
further research by way of the United Nations documents themselves is required, 
the documentary references given enable this to be carried out. 


P. MOLESWORTH 


INTERNATIONAL LEGISLATION: a Collection of the Texts of Multipartite Inter- 
national Instruments of General Interest. Vol. VIII, 1938-41, Nos. 506- 
610. Edited by Manley O. Hudson and Louis B. Sohn. Washington, 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1949. xlviii+653 pp. 
Index. 10” x6}”. $4.00. 


Tus volume, No. VIII in the series International Legislation, continues the 
publication of texts which have appeared at intervals between 1931 and 1941, 
covering the period 1919-37; this latest volume deals with the four-year period 
1938-41, the latter date being the year in which international organization arising 
out of the activities of the League of Nations came to an end. Half of this period, 
coinciding with the first two years of the war, was one in which, as the editor 
observes, ‘energies were devoted to conflict rather than concord’, and the material 
is proportionately slight. A few texts of war-time declarations, pacts of assist- 
ance, agreements on loans, and economic arrangements (with most useful 
editorial and bibliographical notes) appear after the autumn of 1939, but the 
majority of these later texts refer to intra-American activities. P.E. BAKER 


Human Ricuts: Comments and Interpretations. A Symposium edited by 
UNESCO. Introduction by Jacques Maritain. London, Allan Wingate 
[1949]. 288 pp. 83” x52”. 15s. 

As we learn from M. Maritain’s introduction, it was the task of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations to draw up an International Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. To Unesco was assigned the part of obtaining the views 
of philosophers. This volume contains the results of the enquiry. It thus gives 
expression to the interpretation of the problem by the chief schools of thought. 
That individuals start life, armed as it were with inherent personal rights, in 
the political as asserted in the eighteenth century, and also in the economic and 
social sphere, does not seem to be questioned except in a pessimistic article 
by Aldous Huxley. He regards our own age as presenting the greatest dangers 
to liberty in the threat of total war, and probable deterioration of the Western 
population, driven to put enormous powers into the hands of rulers. The right 
of the individual to freely develop his personality is insisted upon by some, 
without sufficient emphasis on the correspondence between rights and duties. 
This correspondence was stressed in a letter of Gandhi’s, which is quoted, and 
by some others. A possible discrepancy here may result from a difference of 
starting-point, whether from the ideal or from actual conditions. The com- 
plexities of the problem are further revealed in appendix I. There is a good 
deal in the appendixes to which space does not permit reference (grounds for an 
International Declaration of Rights, the Hindu conception, and the rights of 
primitive men). The book is timely and should be found of much value today. 

HILDA OAKELEY 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-1939. First Series, Vol. III, 
191g. Ed. by E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler. London, H.M.S.O., 
1949. lxxx-+909 pp. Map. 93” x6}”. 32s. 6d. 

HAVING previously given us the minutes of the Allied Supreme Council for 
the latter half of r919 in chronological sequence, the authors of this series here 
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begin the publication of Foreign Office correspondence according to topic, the 
theme being British policy in relation to Eastern Europe. In that region, where 
the collapse of Tsarist Russia had preceded that of the German Empire, the 
Western Powers had no firm base upon which to establish their new structure 
and this volume covers their search for one. In the Baltic Provinces of the older 
Russia German forces under von der Goltz were still firmly entrenched weeks 
after the Armistice in the West, and it was by no means easy to get them out, 
especially as there was no desire to create a vacuum into which Communism 
might penetrate. Chapter I shows how the independence of the Baltic States 
was ultimately assured until the joint recovery of Germany and Russia de- 
stroyed it twenty years later. Chapter II covers the very controversial subject 
of Anglo-Soviet relations during these critical months. Beginning as a natural 
attempt to recreate an eastern front against Germany, Allied intervention in 
Russia was as justifiable, no more and no less, as was opposition to Vichy 
France after 1940, but there was no General de Gaulle. Kolchak, Denikin and 
the rest came and went and the policy based upon them ended disastrously. 
Chapter III deals with negotiations concerning the status of eastern Galicia 
during which British doubts concerning Polish policy clearly emerge. 
F. S. MARSTON 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


DocUMENTS ON GERMAN FOREIGN POLIcy 1918-1945. From Neurath to 
Ribbentrop, September 1937-September 1943. London, H.M.S.O., 1949. 
cv-+1220 pp. (Series D, 1937-45). 10” X6}". 21s. 


Tuis, the first volume of the documents from the German Foreign Ministry 
to be published in England, is identical with the United States edition save for 
one very minor alteration in the list of materials available. It covers Germany’s 
relations with Great Britain, France, and Italy; Austria; the United States; the 
Far East; the U.S.S.R.; and the Holy See. The German—Czechoslovak crisis 
itself, the war in Spain, and relations between Germany and the lesser States 
of Europe will occupy the three next volumes of the series. The first sight of this 
massive volume, and the prospect of its many successors, may a little remind one 
of that Manchester Guardian cartoon of a reviewer ‘taking off his coat to read 
eminent historian’, but alarm instantly gives way to gratitude for the labours 
of the editors who are extracting this Brobdignagian quintessence from 400 tons 
of heterogeneous departmental files, and have still further assisted the reader 
by providing an analytical list of documents, a ‘Who’s Who’, a glossary of Ger- 
man terms, and cross-references to other collections, including the series of 
Documents on International Affairs published by Chatham House. 

Of the key documents and historic scenes that stand out from the day-to-day 
diplomatic correspondence which inevitably fills much of the volume, some are 
already familiar, but can here be displayed to more advantage than in the less 
satisfactory translations of Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression or in the small 
collections published by the Soviet Government. It should, however, be added 
that comparison between the present and the Soviet translation of three im- 
portant items reveals no serious discrepancies, word for word; though in one 
case—the British Ambassador’s interview with Hitler on 3 March 1938— 
Henderson’s subsequent attempt to modify remarks attributed to him about 
Austria appear in this collection, but not in the Soviet one. Interesting corre- 
spondence also occurs between this material and that airy piece of picaresque 
literature, Ciano’s diary. One of the most useful of the documents making its 
oe appearance in an official collection is the secret annex to the Anti-Comintern 

act. 

The first division of the volume begins in the autumn of 1937, when Hitler, 
having consolidated his power, begins to consider expansion abroad. On 5 No- 
vember 1937, he reveals to Neurath and the service chiefs his plans for annexing 
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Czechoslovakia and Austria in or before 1943-5; on the 19th, he assures Lord 
Halifax that he ‘wants no more war’, and recommends settling European 
problems by ‘higher reason’ rather than by ‘the free play of forces’; an argument 
only too clearly reducible to: give me what I shall otherwise take, with much 
more unpleasantness. After this unpromising welcome for appeasement, 
Ribbentrop, on 2 January 1938, winds up his London mission by recommending 
to Hitler a tripartite coalition against Great Britain, and the new British 
approach in March is interrupted by the Anschluss, and never renewed. 

Of even greater interest perhaps, are the 250 documents on Austro-German 
relations from the modus vivendi of 11 July 1936 onwards, which provide much 
new material to illustrate the machinations of the various Nazi groups against 
both Austria and each other. Hitler’sevident surprise,in March, that Schuschnigg 
should have dared to upset his plans for Nazification from within by holding a 
plebiscite, is also well brought out. Elsewhere, the seeker after information on 
the Axis, the conflicting currents in Nazi foreign policy, Vatican methods of re- 
sisting Nazism, and many other matters, will be well rewarded. 

KATHARINE DUFF 


TRIAL OF NIKOLAUS VON FALKENHORST: Formerly Generaloberst in the Ger- 
man Army. Ed. by E. H. Stevens. Foreword by the Rt Hon. Sir Norman 
Birkett. London, Hodge, 1949. xlii+-278 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. (War 
Crimes Trials VI.) 83” x54”. 18s. 

Tuts volume contains the first verbatim report of a war crimes’ trial which 
is concerned with the pernicious effect of Hitler’s ‘Commando Order’ of 18 Octo- 
ber 1942. This order, which has been the subject of extensive comment by the 
International Military Tribunal, provided that no quarter was to be given to 
allied commando troops and that those of them captured by agencies other 
than the German Army were to be handed to the Security Service (S.D.). The 
accused, Colonel General von Falkenhorst, in his capacity of Commander-in- 
Chief in Norway, was one of the first general officers of the German Army who 
had Hitler’s commando order faithfully carried out in his area of command, and 
he was found guilty of several charges involving the assassination after capture 
of prisoners-of-war. 

The reprehensible practice of denying to prisoners of war the privileges 
accorded by the Geneva Convention on the pretext that they were saboteurs 
became more and more widespread in the German Army as the war reached its 
climax in 1944 and 1945, and this case is only one of many others which sub- 
sequently became the subject of decision by British and other Courts. All these 
cases make it clear that the term ‘saboteur’ is not one known to International 
Law; and that the only criterion is whether or not a person is a soldier, and as 
such, entitled to the privileges of a prisoner of war; and further that the com- 
mando order, although disguised as a measure of legitimate reprisal for alleged 
acts of illegitimate warfare practised by the Allies, does not in law afford an 
excuse. F. Honic 


PRELUDI DEL GRANDE DRAMMA (Ricordi e documenti di un diplomatico). By 
N. P. Comnéne. Rome, Edizioni Leonardo, 1947. viii+507 pp. Index. 
83” x6”. L. 1600. 


I RESPONSABILI. By N. P. Comnéne. Milan, Arnaldo Mondadori, 1949. 491 pp. 
Illus. Index. 8” x5}”. 


M. PETREscU COMNENE, now an exile in Florence, had a long and distin- 
guished career in the Roumanian Foreign Service, including in particular six 
years (1932-8) as Ambassador in Berlin and something over a year as his 
country’s Foreign Minister. His two books are mutually complementary. 
Preludi, the earlier of them in publication, deals almost exclusively with the 
Munich crisis and M. Comnéne’s own activities in connexion therewith, par- 
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ticularly his endeavours to co-ordinate his efforts in support of Czechoslovakia 
with the policies of Colonel Beck and M. Stoyadinovié. Written in diary form, 
very full, and buttressed with copious documentation, these pages throw much 
most valuable light on a little-known but important aspect of the Munich 
negotiations. It is only to be regretted that M. Comnéne glides so shortly over 
such negotiations as he had to conduct at the time with other countries, includ- 
ing in particular Germany, so that the story remains to some extent incomplete. 

In the Responsabili the slice is much larger but the butter is spread more 
thinly. A large proportion of the book is devoted to a general account of Euro- 
pean developments in which M. Comnéne had himself no hand, and for which 
he uses sources which are generally available, such as the Nuremberg Trial, the 
Ciano Papers, etc. Well informed, intelligent, and right-minded, this general 
narrative makes interesting reading but can hardly claim first-class importance, 
while the value of the sketches of various personalities which end the book lies 
also chiefly in their elegance and esprit. Embedded in this there is, however, a 
good deal of first-class historical material drawn from the author’s own records. 
Easily the most important of these passages deal with the years when M. Com- 
néne was Ambassador in Berlin; in particular with offers made by Germany to 
Roumania in 1936-7 and Roumanian reactions; with side-lights on similar 
overtures made by Germany to Yugoslavia. In recalling these, even if he does 
so in somewhat emotional terms, the author has rendered a real service to 
history. There are also a few other revelations of interest: notably the story on 
pp. 483-4 on the little-known incident between Roumania and Italy in 1924-5. 

C. A. MACARTNEY 


QUATRE ANNEES AU Pouvoir. By Philippe Pétain. Foreword by Jacques 
Isorni. Paris, Couronne Littéraire, 1949. 178 pp. Illus. Bibliog. 7}”x 
54”. 300 frs. 

A USEFUL collection of the main official pronouncements and broadcasts 
made by Marshal Pétain between 13 June 1940 and his removal to Germany on 
20 August 1944, prefaced by his formal replies to the Commission d’ Instruction 
of 1945. The latter were written in Montrouge in the summer of 1945. Com- 
piled by a personal admirer of Pétain, these documents are clearly intended to 
cast the most favourable light possible on his behaviour and policy during the 
Vichy regime. The arguments which they contain are familiar enough: the 
necessity for an armistice in 1940, the legitimacy of his power, the material 
advantages to France of having a government of Frenchmen rather than total 
enemy occupation, professions of continued obstruction of German demands, 
and so on. Particularly interesting is the text of the draft Constitution pre- 
pared by Pétain and his followers, which he maintained could be promulgated 
only in Paris when it had been freed from occupation, and which therefore 
remained in draft. Despite the internal consistency and at times the simple 
dignity of Pétain’s pronouncements, which explain something of his remarkable 
appeal to sections of French opinion, there is apparent throughout the funda- 
mental misunderstanding of the nature both of Hitlerism and of British resist- 
ance to it which vitiated his whole policy. An interesting and valuable collec- 
tion, indispensable to the student of modern France. Davip THOMSON 


Cinq Mois TRAGIQUES AUX AFFAIRES ETRANGERES. 2I mai-1* Novembre 
1940. By Francois Charles-Roux. Paris, Plon, 1949. 404 pp. 8” x5}”. 
480 rs. 

Memorrs of many of the leading political participants in the complex series 
of events which produced the Franco-German Armistice of 1940 and the 
Government of Marshal Pétain have by now appeared. M. Charles-Roux’s have 
the special interest of being a detailed account of these happenings by one who, 
although a first-hand participant, can write as a professional diplomatist and 
civil servant. He became Secretary General at the Quai d’O1say on 21 May 
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1940 and resigned when Laval took over the Ministry of Foreign Affairs from 
Paul Baudouin in November 1941. The book serves, indeed, as an amplification 
and cross-check for the Private Diaries of Paul Baudouin already published. 
M. Roux was plainly much more stubbornly loyal to the English alliance than 
Baudouin, and was equally reluctant to countenance collaboration with the 
Germans. He writes with an air of professional detachment and objectivity 
which rings sincere, although his sympathies are obvious enough. He was the 
chief obstruction to Laval’s becoming Minister of Foreign Affairs in June 1940 
and sustained by every means within his power opposition to Laval’s policy of 
active collaboration. He can even write with some objectivity about events like 
Mers-el-Kébir (Oran), although he insists that the English were in error when 
they doubted whether Darlan’s standing orders, that the French fleet should 
scuttle itself rather than allow the Germans or Italians to take any of it, 
would be carried out. He claims that proof came at Toulon in November 
1942. He also reveals an instinctive understanding and sympathy for the 
line of action followed by the colonial administrators under Vichy, and 
much of his Memoirs is devoted to their problems. In all, this is one of the 
most interesting, detailed and historically valuable of all the personal documents 
on this period. Davip THOMSON 


Ack-Ack: Britain’s Defence Against Air Attack During the Second World 
War. By General Sir Frederick Pile. London, Harrap. 410 pp. LIllus. 
Index. 8?” x5}". 18s. 


Tuis is the story of Anti-Aircraft Command, written for the general public, 
by the man who commanded it throughout the war. It tells of the birth and 
gradual growth of the Air Defence of Great Britain in the years before the war, 
when complete neglect so slowly gave place to a grudging measure of priority. 
It then frankly recounts the failures and successes of the anti-aircraft artillery 
and the searchlights in the great home battles of the war—the Battle of Britain, 
the Battles of London, of the Fringe Targets, of the Baedeker Towns, of the 
‘Little Blitz’ and, most successful of all, the Battle of the Flying Bombs. It is 
written in a homely style, worthy of the great multitude of ordinary civilian 
men and women who served in the command, and of the population in whose 
midst they fought but who understood so little of the difficulties of the job they 
were trying to do. Anti-Aircraft Command was little appreciated by the rest of 
the Services, and perhaps least of all by the Army, who thought of it as an 
ever-expanding reservoir of men doing a ‘cushy job’, to be milked as fast and 
as often as possible for the benefit of the Field Army. It fought throughout 
under operational control of Fighter Command, whose squadrons took the 
limelight. None of its men or women got so much as a mention in despatches. 
General Pile has done well to record their story, and the general public, whom 
they sought to defend, would do well to read it. IAN JACOB 


LAW 


THE BritisH YEAR Book OF INTERNATIONAL Law 1948. Twenty-Fifth Year of 
Issue. Ed. by Professor H. Lauterpacht. London, Oxford University Press 
for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, [1949]. viii 507 pp. Index. 
gt" x 63". 45s. 

THE British Year Book of International Law for 1948 contains as usual a 
variety of valuable studies. Mr F. Blaine Stone, of the Legal Department of the 
United Nations Secretariat, provides a careful analysis of ‘The Binding Force 
of a ‘‘Recommendation’’ of the General Assembly of the United Nations’ (pp. 
I-33), first by considering the possible source of obligation, and, second, by 
considering some of the consequences flowing from a resolution. 

The purpose of the article by Mr J. E. S. Fawcett on ‘Legal Aspects of State 
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Trading’ (pp. 34-51), is to discover in what capacity the State engages in 
foreign trade. Dr Georg Schwarzenberger in a study of ‘International Law in 
Early English Practice’ (pp. 52-90), deals with the content and nature of inter- 
national law in the Middle Ages. Mr Oscar Schachter furnishes interesting 
information in an article on ‘The Development of International Law through 
the Legal Opinions of the United Nations Secretariat’ (pp. 91-132). 

Dr E. Hambro has particular authority to write on the subject ‘Some 
Observations on the Compulsory Jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice’ (pp. 133-57). This profound study of Article 36 of the Statute provides 
under a modest title a unique guide for litigants before the Court and for the 
Court itself. The ‘British Nationality Act, 1948’ by Dr J. Mervyn Jones (pp. 158- 
79), emphasizes the entirely new conception that the British Nationality Act, 
1948, introduces into the law of British nationality and to some extent into 
nationality laws in general. 

Mr A. B. Lyons gives us a study under the title of ‘Conclusiveness of the 
Statements of the Executive: Continental and Latin-American Practice’ 
(pp. 180-210), which will be extremely useful to practitioners. 

Mr Walter Raeburn, in his article ‘The “Open Offer’’ Formula and the Renvoi 
in Private International Law’ (pp. 211-35), concludes that English judges ‘have 
always kept before them the fact that they were not solving theoretical problems 
but were dealing with matters that affected the lives and property of human 
beings’. : 

‘“Extra-Territorial’’ Asylum’ by Miss Felice Morgenstern (pp. 236-61), is a 
concise study and deals comprehensively and judiciously with asylum in legations 
and consulates, and on warships and merchantmen. 

‘Termination of Diplomatic Immunity’ by Dr R. G. Jones (pp. 262-79), con- 
siders the position of diplomatic representatives in the receiving State after the 
termination of their mission, i.e. the status of the diplomatic representative 
during the interval when, having presented his letters of recall, he is preparing 
to leave the receiving State; the position of minor employees; and the position of 
the family and property of a deceased representative. 

‘The Anglo-American Consular Convention of 1949’ (pp. 280-95), merits 
attention since the United Kingdom has not previously concluded a Convention 
of this character. It is accordingly interesting to compare the article by Sir Eric 
Beckett in the 1944 volume of the Year Book (pp. 34-50) on the subject of 
British consular practice with that of Mr R. S. B. Best in the present volume on 
the new Convention. 

‘The Killing of Hostages as a War Crime’ by Lord Wright (pp. 296-310), dis- 
cusses the question whether it is legitimate under international law to kill 
hostages. 

In ‘Disputed Sovereignty in the Falkland Islands Dependencies’ (pp. 311- 
53), Professor C. H. M. Waldock warns us that his study is limited for two reasons 
to presenting the general lines of the difficulties in the Falkland Islands dispute: 
‘First the facts are too detailed to be given here in full. Secondly, not all the 
evidence is available on which definitive conclusions as to the title to sovereignty 
would have to be reached’. It is a study, therefore, of the British point of view 
on the dispute. Interest in this subject is great but the reader will not obtain 
from this study general and objective conclusions. Further, the author does not 
seem to have at his disposal certain important works, for instance, no part of 
Manuel Hidalgo Nieto’s, La cuestion de Las Malvinas, Madrid, 1947. 

In a detailed contribution on ‘The Universal Declaration of Human Rights’ 
(pp. 354-81), Professor H. Lauterpacht propounds with a fine delicacy of touch 
and a rich and profound argument that one should not attribute legal validity 
to the Declaration of 10 December 1948. His analysis, however, is not purely 
negative: the Universal Declaration must prove of value for the formulation of 
the substantive and procedural clauses of a binding and enforceable Inter- 
national Bill of the Rights of Man. 
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The section on Notes contains useful material on the subjects—‘Asylum for 
War Criminals’ (Felice Morgenstern, pp. 382-6) ; ‘The Termination of Egyptian 
Mixed Courts’ (A. McDougall, pp. 386-90); ‘The British Foreign Marriage Act, 
1947’ and ‘The Foreign Marriage Order in Council, 1947’ (J. A. C. Gutteridge, 
pp. 390-3); ‘The Locus Delicti in English Private International Law’ (Zelman 
Cowen, pp. 394-8); ‘The Danube Conference of 1948’ (I. M. Sinclair, pp. 398- 
404); ‘Espionage and Immunity—Some Recent Problems and Developments’ 
(Maxwell Cohen, pp. 404-14) ; ‘The Commonwealth Conference, 1949’ (W. Ivor 
Jennings, pp. 414-20). The usual ‘Decisions of English Courts’ are selected with 
discernment and appraised judiciously by W. V. J. Evans (pp. 421-36). 

Mr Clive Parry has contributed for the third time a ‘Documentary Section’ 
(pp. 437-73) ; and the volume concludes with ‘Reviews of Books’ (pp. 473-94). 

GILBERT GIDEL 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE YEARBOOK, 1948-1949. Preface by E. 
Hambro. London, H.M.S.O., 1949. 163 pp. Tables. Bibliogs. 93” x6}". 
Qs. 

Tuis is the third of the series of Year Books of essential information on the 
organization and activities of the International Court of Justice. As before 
there are ten chapters: the Court and the Registry; the Statute and Rules of 
Court; the Court’s Jurisdiction; Meetings and Decisions of the Court; 
Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders; Digest of Decisions; the 
Court’s Publications; the Court’s Finances; Bibliography of the Court; and 
Texts governing the Jurisdiction of the Court. Each chapter is arranged under 
a very clear system of sub-headings and there is a sensible system of cross 
reference to other issues of the Year Book, e.g. the text under the sub-heading 
Rules of Court simply tells one where to find them in the Year Book for 1946- 
7, and adds that no amendments have yet been voted. 

Parts of the book which will be found particularly useful are: a table of 
judgments, opinions, and orders, with references both to the Year Book and the 
official reports, and saying in each case whether the French or the English text 
is authoritative; a summary of action taken by other bodies as a result of 
decisions of the Court, e.g. the resolutions of the General Assembly following 
upon the Advisory Opinion on admission to the United Nations; summaries 
of the Corfu Channel Case (Merits), and of the Advisory Opinion on Reparation 
for Injuries Suffered in the Service of the United Nations; a digest of decisions 
of all kinds taken by the Court arranged under the relevant articles of the 
Statute and the Rules of Court; a bibliography with subject and author index 
which is so complete and admirably arranged as to serve as a bibliography of 
publications on international law in general for the year; and tables for finding 
very quickly texts governing jurisdiction, e.g. the conditions and status of 
acceptances of the optional clause of Article 36 of the Statute. 

This is an essential handbook full of information of vital importance to all 
international lawyers. The splendid arrangement and editing of the material 
deserves the highest praise. Moreover, the present volume appears not in 
paper covers but in a seemly and serviceable cloth binding. 

R. Y. JENNINGS 


LAw REPORTS OF TRIALS OF WAR CRIMINALS. Vols. XI-XV. Selected and pre- 
prepared by the United Nations War Crimes Commission. Foreword by 
the Rt Hon. the Lord Wright of Durley. London, H.M.S.O., 1949. 9}” x6". 
5s. each. 


THE first authoritative set of law reports on the subject of War Crimes comes 
to an end with the publication of volume XV which bears the title Digest of Laws 
and Cases. This Digest is an admirable piece of work by Mr George Brand, the 
editor of the series, who sets out in a systematic manner the questions of law and 
procedure raised in the courts of nearly a dozen nations. Although on questions 
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of substantive law there appears to be substantial agreement between these 
courts, no such uniformity exists as yet on questions of procedure. This is 
regrettable, for few practitioners will doubt that it is the law of procedure and 
evidence rather than the basic substantive law which determines the decisions 
ultimately reached by the courts. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the whole 
subject of War Crimes will be considered by one of the United Nations agencies 
at some future date, in order not only to give practical effect to the experience 
gained in the course of the last four or five years, but also to make more certain 
the administration of a branch of law which as yet is only in its infancy. Sooner 
or later it may be necessary in any event to review on an international level the 
verdicts and sentences passed by different courts in order to even out dis- 
proportionate sentences. 

Volumes XI-XIV of the series contain a number of extremely important 
judgements. A few of these may be selected at random: The Stalag Luft III 
Case tried by a British Military Court in Hamburg (XI, 31); the German High 
Command Case tried by the United States Military Tribunal in Nuremberg 
(XII) ; the Trial of Gauleiter Artur Greiser before the Supreme National Tribunal 
of Poland (XIII, 70) ; and the Trial of Hans Albin Rauter before the Netherlands 
Special Court at the Hague and subsequently before the Netherlands Special 
Court of Cassation (XIV, 89). 

As Lord Wright points out in his foreword to volume XV (p. xvii), it has not 
been possible to include in the Reports the judgement of the United States 
Military Tribunal in the ‘Ministries Case’. This case was concerned with the 
activities of officials of the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs and other persons 
who as civil servants or in other capacities were instrumental in furthering Nazi 
Germany’s aggressive foreign policy. The omission of this case is unfortunate 
since in many ways it completes the story unfolded before the International 
Military Tribunal and contains an extremely well-reasoned judgement. No less 
serious, though for different reasons, is the complete absence in the Reports of 
any judgement by courts of the U.S.S.R. This omission is entirely due to the 
refusal of the U.S.S.R. to co-operate with the United Nations War Crimes Com- 
mission. To the student of comparative law the inclusion of judgements by 
courts of the U.S.S.R. would have been of inestimable value. 

Of the cases previously referred to, the most important from the legal point 
of view is that decided by the Netherlands Special Court of Cassation. In revers- 
ing the decision of the court of first instance on the question of hostages and 
reprisals the Court of Cassation laid down as a principle of law, which allows of 
no exception, the rule that the execution of hostages is in all circumstances 
illegal (XIV, 131). It may be recalled that the United States Military Tribunal 
in the Trial of Wilhelm List and others (VIII. 62) held that the execution of 
hostages and reprisal prisoners is legitimate in certain circumstances and subject 
to certain conditions. In his foreword to volume VIII (p. viii) Lord Wright 
described this concession as a retrograde step and insisted that the execution of 
innocent persons is a crime in International Law, whatever the circumstances. 
This view now finds confirmation in the judgement of the Netherlands Special 
Court of Cassation. It may be stressed here that in all cases which were con- 
cerned with the execution of hostages and reprisal prisoners, the number of 
executions carried out by the German army was so disproportionate to the 
offences alleged that the courts, as in the High Command Trial (XII. 85), ‘found 
it unnecessary to approve or disapprove the conclusions of law announced in the 
List Case’. 

The other cases referred to above offer more scope to the historian than the 
lawyer, and lack of space does not permit of a more detailed exposition of their 
contents. Suffice it to say that the fifteen volumes of reports published under 
the auspices of the United Nations War Crimes Commission are a valuable con- 
tribution to a branch of law which, although by no means fully mature, is one 
which will exercise the minds of lawyers, historians, and politicians for a long 
time to come, F. HoniG 
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Tue Law oF Nations: an Introduction to the International Law of Peace. 
4th ed. By J. L. Brierly. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1949. 306 pp. Index. 
74" x5". 8s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR BRIERLY’S little masterpiece, first published in 1928, has now 
been brought up to date, thoroughly revised and partly rewritten. 

The section on Sovereignty ‘which has become the central study both of 
the nature of the modern State and of the theory of international law’ (p. 7) 
has been considerably extended; while the discussion on the basis of obligation 
in modern international law now ends with the reminder that the ‘binding force 
of all law is that man . . . is constrained to believe that order and not chaos 
is the governing principle of the world in which he has to live’ (p. 57)—a timely 
warning in an age when chaos is so often in the ascendant. 

Much of the new matter is naturally devoted to the Charter of the United 
Nations and its short, but unhappy career. Here in particular the author’s 
views deserve the closest attention not only of students and laymen for whom 
the book is written, but of all concerned with the practical problems of inter- 
national organization. 

The value of the book is much enhanced by an undercurrent of commentary 
and criticism which, whether directed to fundamental principles or present 
aspirations, is everywhere pervaded by a deep sense of realism. ‘Doctrines’, 
let it be hoped, have had their day. CHRISTOPHER OGLE 


DicEy’s Conflict oF Laws. 6th ed. Ed. by J. H. C. Morris. London, Stevens 
and Sweet & Maxwell, 1949. cxxix+g12 pp. Tables. Index. 10” x6}’. 
£4 10s. 


TuIs new edition of Dicey’s standard book was prepared by seven British 
experts in private international law, working under the general editorship of 
Mr J. H. C. Morris, the distinguished Oxford scholar and lecturer. In spite of 
the well-known reluctance of English judges to refer to text-books, Dicey has 
proved the most notable exception as his ‘Rules’ are very often quoted in the 
reports of English judgments. The learned editors have striven to make this 
edition essentially a practitioner’s book, thus continuing the Dicey tradition as 
the leading authority on the complicated problems of the conflict of laws. 
These problems have developed considerably since the fifth edition was edited 
in 1932 by the late Professor Berriedale Keith, mostly as a result of the Italo- 
Abyssinian war, the Spanish Civil War, the Second World War and the un- 
precedented movement of populations from the formerly Nazi-controlled 
territories towards the more democratic countries. 

In a standard work of this kind, criticisms must necessarily be short. But 
it is regretted that the editors decided to omit the chapter on British Nation- 
ality, which was responsible for thirty-two ‘Rules’ in the previous edition. 
More particularly, the enactment of the British Nationality Act of 1948 is 
bound to raise difficult problems of jurisdiction not only within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, but also with foreign countries. The main reason 
for this omission, viz., that the subject ‘has little to do with the conflict of laws’, 
appears to be contradicted by the fact that in the majority of Continental 
countries the test applicable to the determination of personal status and suc- 
cession depends on nationality and that its impact cannot be ignored by English 
judges. It is also to be regretted that the majority of the references to American 
decided cases, included in the previous edition, have now been deleted since 
the judgments of the United States Courts have always commanded the 
greatest respect in the English Courts. On the other hand, the omission of the 
appendixes is a step in the right direction. They were very often not only at 
variance with the ‘Rules’ expressed in the text, but also out of date as a result 
of the more recent English decisions. 

This edition follows the original method adopted by Dicey of stating his 
propositions by ‘Rule, Comment, and Illustrations’, and although in several 
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instances there is very little authority for such propositions, it is remarkable 
how very often they have been treated by judges as the final statement of the 
law. The editing has been done with great accuracy and competence and bears 
all the marks of a clas-ic text-book. C. J. CoLoMBos 


A TREATISE ON THE LAw oF PRIZE. 3rd ed. By C. John Colombos. London, 
Longmans, Green, 1949. 421 pp. Index. (Grotius Society Publications, 5.) 
82" x 54". 30s. 

A NEw edition of this standard work on the law of prize is very welcome. 
The book now includes important judicial decisions and legislative enactments 
of the recent war, both British and Continental. One’s main interest is attracted 
by developments regarding the ‘long-distance blockade’ and retaliatory meas- 
ures, the law of contraband, and control of neutral trade by means of ship’s 
warrants and navicerts, for in those fields the difficulty of reconciling the rights 
of belligerents and neutrals has become most apparent. But there have also 
been interesting decisions relating to enemy character (p. 73), the time of cap- 
ture (p. 184), restrictions on the right of capture (pp. 163, 165), locus standi in 
judicio (p. 353) and similar topics, although they serve mainly to illustrate 
principles established earlier. 

Some criticism is invited by the nature of the work. There is little theoret- 
ical discussion; yet, at a time when, as the author shows, the law of prize is 
undergoing many fundamental changes, many topics require such treatment. 
Also, although the aim of the book is to give concise statements of the law as 
illustrated by decided cases, reference to periodical literature on the subject 
might usefully be made. To give one example: the discussion of the Altmark 
incident is so brief as to give a misleading picture of the main question involved, 
a defect which could at least to some extent be remedied by referring the 
reader to the learned article on the subject in the British Year Book of Inter- 
national Law for 1947. Nevertheless, as a general text-book on prize law, and, 
in particular, as a book for the practitioner the work is extremely useful, and 
its value has been greatly enhanced by the care with which the author has 
brought it up to date. FELICE MORGENSTERN 


PrisES MARITIMES. Jurisprudence Frangaise de la Guerre 1939-1945 (Déci- 
sions du Conseil des Prises Décrets en Conseil d’Etat), Tome 1 (1940-1946). 
République Francaise, Ministére de la Marine, Direction Centrale du 
Commissariat de la Marine. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1947. xxiv+ 
518 pp. Index. 9}” x6”. No price. 


THE present volume contains a report of sixty-eight decisions of the French 
Prize Court, and seven judgments of the French Council of State, on appeal. 
As in the case of the English Prize Court, these decisions have been mainly 
concerned with the working out of the principles laid down in the First World 
War so that very few new rules have found their way into the 1940-6 judg- 
ments. According to Lord Merriman’s classic dictum in the first case to come 
before him in 1939 (that of Pomona) the eminent judges in the war of 1914-18 
had ‘so clearly marked the path that it may well be that the task (of the Presi- 
dent of the Prize Court) will be rather that of the pedestrian than the pioneer’. 
That dictum may be applied with greater force to the French Prize Courts as 
their jurisdiction in prize matters is much more restricted than that of the 
English Prize Court. Thus, as held in Chateau Yquem, a French Prize Court is 
not itself concerned with any questions relating to Trading with the Enemy. 
Similarly, with regard to claims for damages for the wrongful seizure or devia- 
tion of neutral ships, the Court has no jurisdiction to entertain them unless they 
are first put forward to the French Minister of Marine and rejected by him 
(Ninfea), except in the case where the goods were never seized in prize, but 
merely requisitioned (Ning-Po). 

R 
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In spite of these limitations, the decisions reported in this volume show a 
competent application of the rules of prize law and a due regard for the pro- 
tection of neutral rights. On the other hand, they take proper notice of the 
new developments of naval warfare. For instance, in the case of the modern 
extension of the doctrine of contraband, the measures adopted by the German 
Government at the beginning of the Second World War to ensure the control 
and distribution of all foodstuffs in its territory have led the French Courts to 
the conclusion that these goods must be regarded as destined to the Government 
itself, even if consigned to private individuals. This in effect abolishes the dis- 
tinction between absolute and conditional contraband as consecrated in The 
Hague Convention of 1907 and the Declaration of London of 1909, but which 
has proved of no validity in a major war conducted under modern conditions. 

C. J. CoLoMBos 


REGIONAL CONFLICTS AROUND GENEVA: an Inquiry into the Origin, Nature, 
and Implications of the Neutralized Zone of Savoy and of the Customs- 
free Zones of Gex and Upper Savoy. By Adda Bruemmer Bozeman. 
California, Stanford University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
1949. xv-+432 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. (The Hoover Library 
on War, Revolution, and Peace Publication No. 22.) 9” x6}”. $5.00. 40s. 


Tuis is a study of a regional conflict which once represented a major political 
problem of European significance and has gradually become less and less a con- 
cern of States other than those directly concerned. Why this relatively small 
region of Geneva and its surroundings should have achieved such a position in 
power politics, especially during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, is 
ably demonstrated by the author, who carefully examines all the related 
problems, geographical, economic, political, or legal. 

Out of this varied material emerges the picture of the small City-State of 
Geneva, surrounded by powerful neighbours, France, Italy, and Switzerland 
and struggling for survival against political as well as economic odds. That she 
could survive at all is due to her geographical importance as the key to the best 
alpine passes, which were, in the eyes of the adjoining nations, better in the hands 
of weak and small communities than in those of a competitor, and to the great 
statesmanship of her leaders. As long as Geneva was independent, her history 
was that of a commercial and industrial city deprived by her political frontiers 
of her vitally necessary hinterland. Her economic and political existence de- 
pended largely on the shrewdness of her merchants and on the good will of her 
neighbours. 

In the second phase of the history of this region, Geneva, having become a 
Canton of the Swiss Confederation, a new problem appears, namely, that of the 
military security of Switzerland as a whole. The negotiations between the 
European nations from the Congress of Vienna onwards resulted consequently 
in the establishment of the well-known arrangement of customs-free zones and 
of the neutralization of Savoy. 

The First World War put an end to this system. France, having meanwhile 
succeeded the House of Savoy in the territory on the south shore of Lake 
Geneva (1860), was not willing to put up with such servitudes, the reason and 
basis of which she considered no longer existed. As a consequence, the painful 
period of the Franco-Swiss conflict on zonal issues followed, which occupied in 
the course of its development the Permanent Court of International Justice 
and was finally resolved by the acceptance of a customs arrangement still in 
force today. 

Mrs Bozeman must be congratulated on this work. It is extremely well 
written and documented. Some errors suggest that she may never have been in 
Geneva, which makes the general accuracy of her information appear the more 
remarkable. The length of the second part is somewhat out of proportion com- 
pared with that of the third part, which is devoted to the more recent and there- 
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fore more interesting settlement of the conflict by the Permanent Court. On 
the whole, however, this study deserves great attention and it is to be hoped 
that its somewhat vague title will not prove a hindrance to its wide distribution. 


A. H. Rotu 


CURRENT LEGAL PROBLEMS 1949. Vol. 2. Ed. by George W. Keeton and 
Georg Schwarzenberger, on behalf of the Faculty of Laws, University 
College, London; London, Stevens, 1949. iv-+288 pp. Index. 83” x5}". 
ais. 


In 1946 the Faculty of Laws at University College, London, established a 
series of lectures dealing with topical problems of more than technical interest. 
This volume reproduces the sixteen lectures delivered in 1949, of which five are 
of special interest to students of international affairs. Read together they form 
a stimulating contribution to the general problems of international co-operation. 

In his lecture on ‘Law in the British zone of Germany’ Dr Krawinkel, 
Professor at the University of Cologne, gives a masterly survey of the problems 
of restoring a legal order in the British zone. This leads up to the ‘Private Law 
Aspects of Western Union’ in which Professor Lawson suggests topics for con- 
sideration by the Assembly. Unification in the field of private international law 
is urgently desirable; a general code prohibiting unfair practices in contracts 
and facilities for a common standard of interpretation of contracts appear 
feasible; the competence of a European legislature in the law of obligations, 
commercial law, and rights over moveable property would not frighten Professor 
Lawson, while the problem of common interpretation might be solved by con- 
sultation between the judges of national final tribunals. In a wider field Mr 
FitzGerald surveys the recent history and future prospects of Dominion Status, 
while Mr Green considers ‘Membership in the United Nations’. 

These lectures may be regarded as posing the contemporary concrete forms 
taken by the theoretical problems discussed by Dr Schwarzenberger in his 
article on ‘The Three Types of Law’—the law of power (corresponding to a 
society of egoists), the law of co-ordination (corresponding to a society of 
saints), and the hybrid law of reciprocity which most closely corresponds to the 
law of modern democratic States. The reviewer is tempted to reflect that 
though the Holy Roman Empire, as noted by Dr Krawinkel, was a sham it 
was an attempt to embody the only kind of ideal which can support a law of 
co-ordination. Its modern counterpart is the British Commonwealth, whose 
symbol of association is the King. In the words of Mr FitzGerald, ‘He is the 
head of the society of the British Commonwealth, of the whole body of his sub- 
jects in their human relations, and in loyal allegiance to his person they are 
able to feel at one with one another without compromising their political 
separateness’. B. E. Kinc 


SUBJECTEN VAN VOLKENRECHT. By Gezina H. J. van der Molen. Pamphlet. 
The Hague, Nijhoff, 1949. 45 pp. 9” x6”. Gld. 1.60. 


Dr MOLEN is opposed to granting international personality to the indi- 
vidual. He believes that a civitas maxima in which individuals were the chief or 
sole objects of international law would mean the end of international law. This 
system of law, he points out, depends upon the existence of individual States, 
but, it is submitted, there is no reason why the establishment of a world com- 
munity should not entail the development of a new international law, or the 
evolution of a new function for international law as we know it now. The 
author believes that international law should have a Christian basis and be ‘a 
universal community-law, instead of an agglomerate of the subjective rights of 
individual sovereign States’ (p. 43). L. C. GREEN 
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ECONOMICS 


THE DoLiar Crisis: Causes and Cure: a Report to the Fabian Society. By 
T. Balogh. Oxford, Blackwell, 1949. xlvi+269 pp. Tables. 8?” x 5}”. 15s. 


It is no easy matter to sift the economic wheat from the political chaff of 
this work. Its nucleus surely is that the dollar crisis is insoluble unless there is a 
redistribution of international wealth and income (p. 138), which means in effect 
the redistribution of America’s wealth. This is the author’s main cure, but 
Britain must contribute by avoiding deflation at all costs, imposing more 
stringent controls (the leitmotiv), purging the civil service, tightening up an 
inefficient exchange control, and cutting profits. But one notices no mention of 
labour efficiency and plain, hard work. 

The author dislikes Communism. His own solution of the dollar crisis, to- 
gether with a more prosperous Western Union, is proffered with the praise- 
worthy object of checking further Soviet encroachments. But he is continually 
critical of the United States and appears to be at one with Moscow in the calm 
certainty of an imminent American slump. American policy may often be 
uncertain and sometimes capricious, but these things are insignificant against 
the background of immense generosity. Dr Balogh briefly acknowledges this 
magnanimity but suggests at times that this generosity is not altogether altruistic 
(p. xviii preface). Free advice from an English professor to the United States 
on what to do with their surplus is hardly likely to be welcome. 

The dollar trouble, he thinks, is mainly of the United States’ own making, 
and many will be tempted to agree, if the present investment policy of America 
is compared with that of nineteenth-century Britain. But the disequilibrium is 
too huge for comparison. Bretton Woods is inadequate and Dr Balogh shows 
that its two creatures are quite incapable of solving the problem (appendix 1). 
The proposal to establish an International Bank of Investment and an Inter- 
national Central Bank are interesting, but these and several other remedies all 
mean in the end American largess. 

One regrets to see so much intolerant language in a technical study. It is 
slightly ridiculous to declare that the entrepreneur classes yearn for mass 
unemployment (p. xi et seq). Charges like this besprinkle the book, and the 
following may interest many economists: ‘Orthodox economists seem to use 
words not to elucidate but to distort their meaning’ (p. 195) ‘. . . and who 
preach class warfare’ (p. 197). Tu quoque! These are not the words of a 
scholar. 

The book must have been written in a passion and in a hurry. Author and 
publisher are to be congratulated because it is so up-to-date. But the haste 
seems often to be responsible for occasional loose construction. Thus: ‘The 
conception of a balanced social system is in danger of succumbing—and for the 
wrong reasons’ (p. 9I). 

We wonder what the right reasons are? 

Indeed, the author is fully convinced that deflation will be the end of Social- 
ism. The reader is left wondering at the fanatical intensity of this aversion. He 
is surprised to learn that even moderate deflation is a deadly evil and might be 
pardoned for fearing rather its opposite, inflation, which is so much more 
difficult to control. Moderate deflation can increase real wages whereas inflation 
causes everybody except the dishonourable to suffer. 

And has Dr Balogh carefully considered the psychological effect of more 
controls? Or the administrative cost? Is he sure that the Government was 
stampeded into the remission of controls by a nefarious Opposition? Perhaps 
the Government desired only to lighten the lot of a long-suffering people and 
offer incentives instead of exhortations. Much exhortation would be needed in 
Dr Balogh’s austere paradise. He is the illogical consequence of Keynes. 
Gentle inflation may well have been advocated by Keynes, but this was a 
corrective to unemployment and falling prices, not something desirable in itself. 
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The prior conditions do not obtain today. Keynes’s remedy is invoked for a 
different disease. 

The author places his finger on certain raw spots, however, and for this we 
must be grateful if only it induces urgent thought. The dollar problem is likely 
to be recurrent (p. 9), and a solution of the unbalance by restriction of demand 
will cause misery (p. 11). Devaluation, moreover, is no cure and he might be 
surprised to find that many bankers, and others anathema to him, agree. Another 
of his probing fingers touches on the sterling area (p. 118). How long can this 
ramshackle empire hang together? As these words are written the country is 
faced with further embarrassing currency leakages despite the drastic devalu- 
ation. Dr Balogh is right in sharply criticizing uncontrolled transferability 
among the scheduled territories. 

The chief fault of this book is that the author thinks of nations anthropo- 
morphically. Whilst nations are sovereign entities the analogy with persons 
must fall down. Many brave solutions of our difficulties are offered, but the 
sombre truth emerges that Britain is an over-populated island with a chronic 
disequilibrium for which all remedies except charity are but palliatives. 

G, E. AssINDER 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMIC PLANNING: a Study Prepared for the Fabian 
Society. By W. Arthur Lewis. London D. Dobson and Allen & Unwin, 
1949. 128 pp. 83” x54”. 7s. 6d. 

PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC PLANNING: Papers on Planning and Economics. By 
E. F. M. Durbin. Foreword by the Rt Hon. Clement R. Attlee, M.P. Lon- 
don, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1949. x-+-214 pp. Diagrams. 9” x5}”. 15s. 

THESE two books stand high among the best of the large number of publi- 
cations written in the last fifteen years about ‘planning’—that most abused and 
least precise of words. Both were written by prominent professional economists, 
calling themselves Socialists, but (as these books testify), moulding Socialist 
economic thought as much as they were moulded by it. Professor Lewis, indeed, 
begins his little book by stressing the absence of any necessary connexion be- 
tween Socialism and collectivism, and the fundamental nature of the distinction 
between planning through the price-mechanism and planning by direction—thus 
making it clear that his criteria are not those generally accepted in current con- 
troversy, when all ‘planning’ (assumed to be collectivist) is contrasted simply 
with laissez faire. 

Professor Lewis maintains this refreshing degree of detachment from any 
‘party line’ throughout. He emphasizes, for instance, the need to promote mobil- 
ity of resources, and finds nationalization to be a policy of quite narrowly 
limited applicability. The chief criticism that might be brought against him is, 
indeed, that his wisdom about British experience in the last few years comes after 
the event, without sufficient discussion of the factors that brought the event 
about. That, however, is probably inevitable in so concise an analysis; this is 
a remarkably clear and comprehensive survey of the main fields of public 
economic policy in the light of current economic theory, and it is calculated to 
make readers of all shades of opinion think. 

Mr Durbin was an economist of much the same school as Professor Lewis—a 
school to which the greater number of the younger British economists may be 
said to belong. His interests, as displayed in his writings, were, however, wider 
than those which most economists’ writings show, and they are well represented 
in this book of collected papers. His advocacy of some degree of central planning 
—not far different from that advocated by Professor Lewis—sprang, essentially, 
from the welfare economics which Pigou developed from the central, Marshallian, 
stem of British economic thought. The case for it is expounded with great clarity 
and moderation here, and some of Mr Durbin’s more technical writings on public 
policy designed to maximize economic welfare are reprinted. Perhaps more 
important, however, are his reflections on the virtues and faults of the civil 
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service under war, and immediate post-war, conditions, and his classic review of 
Professor Hayek’s The Road to Serfdom. Finally, there comes a group of articles 
about the methodology of economics. Like many of his fellow-economists, Mr 
Durbin became discontented with the slowness of economics in developing as an 
empirical science. Like many of them, too, although he was not himself well 
equipped to be a pioneer in removing this deficiency, he was clearly moving 
towards an approach to the subject which promises it a new burst of develop- 
ment. This book shows the qualities of moderation and clarity, and the ability to 
fuse political and economic considerations into a single social philosophy, which 
are not likely to be any more abundant in the next phase of economic thought 
than they were before the war. Its readers will form some impression of the loss 
which economic thought has sustained through the author’s untimely death. 
A. J. BRowN 


THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM. By Seymour E. Harris. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1948. 
xvii+309 pp. Diagrams. Tables. Index. 8}” x5?’. $4.50. 25s. 


DivivED into four parts this book is concerned in turn with major economic 
and political issues; Europe and her balance of payments, the impact of E.R.P. 
on the United States and economic recovery. In his preface Professor Harris 
says that ‘the harassed Congressman, official, or business executive might be 
expected to read Part I; and the general reader and student unhurried might be 
sufficiently interested to read the entire book’. It is thus a book written for an 
American public. It is written not only to explain the E.R.P. and the issues 
arising but also to offer points for consideration when the legislation is again 
reviewed. It has therefore an immediate purpose in mind. These two points 
together explain why, in spite of the clarity and liveliness of the whole book, it 
is not entirely successful in supplying the requirements of European readers. The 
European is told much that he knows quite well, such as the economic and 
political position in Europe both immediately before Mr Marshall’s speech and 
since the operation of the Marshall Plan began. He is unlikely to be quite as 
interested in the impact on the American economy as an American reader is sure 
to be. He would like a fuller treatment of the longer-term issues raised by the 
programme than Professor Harris has thought fit to provide. But, given 
Professor Harris’s objectives, there is much to applaud. He is particularly 
anxious to impress on his American readers the size of the European balance of 
payments problem and the need for caution in assessing the contribution that 
E.R.P. can make by 1952 for, as he indicates, the annual grant will not at a 
maximum exceed five per cent of the income of participating countries. He is 
therefore critical, perhaps over-critical, of American insistence of pruning capital 
investment in Europe and of pressure for exchange adjustments. He ends with 
a question: what measure of unbalance will there be in 1952? 

D. J. MorGAN 


HumAN AcTIoN: a Treatise on Economics. By Ludwig von Mises. London, 
Hodge, 1949. xv-+889 pp. Index. 83” x53”. 42s. 


THIS enormous volume sums up a great part of the life’s work of one of the 
most outstanding members of that distinguished school of Austrian economists, 
centred in Vienna, which was dispersed to the four corners of the earth when the 
Nazis over-ran Austria. 

Professor von Mises is the most extreme and the most intransigent of 
advocates of laissez faire. All forms of government planning, which involve 
interference with the free play of market forces, are anathema to him, so also is 
everything that comes under the head of ‘Keynesian Economics’. 

He writes with clarity and vigour, disdaining the slightest concessions to 
what he regards as the unfortunate delusions of those with whom he disagrees, 
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and he certainly has the courage of his convictions. For example: ‘Profits are 
the driving force of the market economy. The greater the profits, the better the 
needs of the consumers are supplied . . . He who serves the public best, makes 
the highest profits’ (p. 805). 

The author is a man of high intellectual ability, and there is a great deal of 
sound sense and good economics to be found by anyone who has the time and 
patience to search for it in these 889 pages. The pity is however that those who 
most need to read and profit by it, e.g. the protagonists of the ‘plan-as-much-as- 
possible’ school, are likely to be so outraged by the one-sidedness, and indeed the 
intellectual arrogance of his defence of laissez faire against any and every 
criticism, that they will ignore altogether much that would be both true and 
important if only it were stated in a less extreme form. C. W. GUILLEBAUD 


A CHARTER FOR WORLD TRADE. By Clair Wilcox. Foreword by W. L. Clayton. 
New York and London, Macmillan, 1949. xvii+333 pp. Index. 8}"” x5}”. 
$4.50. 22s. 6d. 


A BOOK on this subject by the vice-Chairman of the U.S. Delegation at the 
Havana Conference is, evidently, authoritative. To a conscientious commentary 
on the 106 articles of the Draft Charter Mr Wilcox adds a section on the back- 
ground (with a chapter on American trade policy) and a general appraisal of the 
Charter. The whole is evidently addressed to American public opinion, and its 
emphasis on the extent to which the Charter accords with American policy or 
interest is liable to perplex the non-American reader, until he remembers that in 
many cases the policy and interest of his own country are identical with those of 
America. There are traces of special pleading which will be familiar to those who 
have participated in the negotiations which led up to the Charter—cf. the 
argument (p. 71) that ‘A Custom Union is conducive to the expansion of trade 
on a basis of multilateralism and non-discrimination: a preferential system is 
not’—but also a courageous recognition of America’s place and responsibilities 
in world trade. Mr Wilcox is anxious to emphasize that many of the obligations 
which the Charter would impose on the United States are little more than 
statements of the facts which America must face, willy-nilly, if she is to retain 
even part of her export trade. Much of this is now beginning to receive much 
more adequate recognition in American thought. The book is chiefly of interest 
to the British reader for its picture of the point of view of the moderate 
American Liberal in matters of international trade and of the arguments he 
must deploy if he is to carry his policy through the Congress. 

EDWARD CHARLES 


INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MOVEMENTS DURING THE INTER-WAR PERIOD. Pam- 
phlet. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, Department of Economic 
Affairs, 1949. 70 pp. Tables. 9” x6". 3s. od. 

INTERNATIONAL capital movements, the freedom of which is today gravely 
hampered by exchange controls, have a major role to play in economic recon- 
struction. This is shown by the generous loans and grants offered by the United 
States to war-afflicted countries and also, it should not be forgotten, by the 
United Kingdom which has not allowed its own strains to suspend its tradition 
of aid to countries in need. The problems of the present are clarified by know- 
ledge of past experience, especially when the statistical basis comes from an 
authoritative source. 

‘International Capital Movements during the inter-war period’ has thus an 
important prospective as well as retrospective value. The book presents an 
account of the trend of capital investment from the period preceding the First 
World War and of the changes caused by the economic upheaval it brought. It 
traces the successive phases of economic developments in the sphere of inter- 
national lending between 1919 and 1939. This forms the main topic of the work. 
It covers the transition of the United States from a debtor to a creditor position 
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on a vast scale, which constitutes the dominating factor of the present world 
economy. Statistics are furnished showing not only the volume of international 
lending by creditor countries but also dividing the totals between ‘developed 
and semi-developed debtor countries’ and ‘under-developed debtor countries’. 
The analysis also distinguishes between interest-bearing long-term loans and 
investments returning dividends and profits. It is something of a tour de force to 
have compressed all this material with a careful commentary into 70 pages, 
though at times one may feel that the effort of condensation has perhaps been 
overdone at some cost in lucidity. The fact stands out prominently that sudden 
changes in the lending policies of creditor countries may create havoc in inter- 
national economic relations, and authorities in debtor and creditor countries 
alike will do well to note the conclusion (p. 70) of this valuable study ‘that the 
free flow of private funds from countries where capital is in abundant supply to 
countries where it is scarce depends not only upon the equitable administrative 
treatment of capital investments, however important, but also, and perhaps 
primarily, upon the restoration of an international economy which permits of 
multilateral trade and convertibility of currencies’. CrcIL KiIscu 


La REVOLUTION COOPERATIVE ou le Socialisme de l’Occident: Traité général 
de la coopération de consommation. Institutions et doctrines. By Bernard 
Lavergne. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1949. viii+382 pp. 
9” x53". 700/r. 

UNDER a title which perhaps hardly does justice to the serious analytical 
character of his work or to its breadth of reference, Professor Lavergne, a liberal 
economist who has devoted a lifetime to the study of economic associations, seeks 
to describe and commend a range of economic forms much wider than that 
traditionally described by the word ‘co-operative’. According to the author’s 
analysis, an economic organization must fall into one of three categories. It 
may be part of private or State capitalism; it may be controlled by its own 
workers; or it may be co-operative and controlled by those who, in the most 
general sense, ‘consume’ its products. In the last category he places not only the 
greater part of the existing co-operative movement, but also such institutions as 
the Belgian light railways, owned and managed by an association of local 
governments, the Metropolitan Water Board and, with some qualification, the 
London Passenger Transport Board and the B.B.C. He regards such bodies as 
superior, in their freedom, self-sufficiency, and financial responsibility, to the 
nationalized industry, which is both politically controlled and able to dip freely 
into the national exchequer. 

In the second part of his book he sets out to prove that such forms, inter- 
mediate between economic liberalism and State capitalism, do in fact meet what 
he sees as the chief demands of the age—freedom, increased production, release 
from the cycle of boom and slump, and social justice. It is impossible to sum- 
marize the arguments, copious, often subtle and supported by a wealth of 
illustration, with which he justifies these propositions, but the book should be 
read by all who acknowledge that the social control of economy is likely to 
remain, but who do not assume that its perfect form has yet been found. For 
the student of French affairs, the book contains a valuable description and 
criticism of certain aspects of French post-war economy. 

MARGARET DIGBY 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENTS: International Journal of Agrarian 
Affairs. London, Oxford University Press, 1949. 127 pp. Tables. 
(Vol. 1, no. 3, September 1949.) 9”x6". 5s. 


In March 1949, the 7th International Wheat Conference achieved a limited 
measure of agreement which was ratified later by a sufficient number of govern- 
ments. The 5th Conference in 1947 failed, and the 6th in 1948 reached an agree- 
ment which was not later ratified. The new agreement is regarded by some 
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observers as a model for a practicable and useful system of international agree- 
ments on basic foodstuffs and raw materials. Others believe that agreements of 
this type are useless. Still others insist that they are politically and economically 
harmful. 

The Institute of Agrarian Affairs is thus to be congratulated on devoting the 
whole of the third issueof their Journal to the views of five independent observers 
of international wheat problems. A résumé of past attempts at effective agree- 
ment and a brief, general summary of the main considerations involved are 
presented in an introductory note by the Editor, Mr John P. Maxton. The texts 
of the agreements of 1933, 1942, 1948, and 1949 are usefully brought together in 
an appendix. 

Each of the five observers presents some useful economic arguments in favour 
of his own conclusions. A more careful and comprehensive factual analysis is not 
attempted and there may therefore be some confusion amongst readers. 

But, to studies in the field of international politics, the value of the five con- 
tributions is most substantial. The interests of Australia, Italy, Denmark, and 
of the grain trades of Canada and Great Britain are made clear, and in one 
section particularly (pp. 54-9 by Dr C. Burgess) there is a forceful warning of 
the possible disadvantages of international agreements which narrow the ‘free’ 
market for commodities such as wheat. JoHN R. RAEBURN 


L’INDUSTRIALISATION DES REGIONS ARRIEREES: l’exemple de |’Europe du 
sub-est. By J. Rosen. Pamphlet. Basle, U.S.C. 20 pp. 8}”" x53”. 


DR ROSEN’s pamphlet isthe substanceof his lecture, delivered at the Summer 
School of European Studies in Zurich in July 1948. It isa summary of a number 
of general principles stating the relation of national poverty to over-dependence 
on agriculture and lack of manufacturing industry. 

The broad principles of the case for industrialization are now widely known, 
if not wholly accepted, by economists. The general problems of capital supply 
and foreign assistance to developing economies are understood. What are much 
less known are the facts and principles concerning how an economy should be 
developed, how its resources should be allocated internally, and how its in- 
dustrialization should be approached. To these questions Dr Rosen does not 
purport to attempt an answer beyond cursory reference to the great question of 
heavy or light industry. Yet these are perhaps the most interesting of the 
questions. What is to happen to agriculture and what types of agriculture have 
a future in economies which are ‘de-agriculturizing’? What industry and what 
scale of industry are the most appropriate for economic development? 

Many of these problems are now being settled in a way which has little to do 
with the concept of a single economic world. Unfriendly units, related at their 
trading frontiers, have been replacing the more hopeful vision of earlier years of 
a harmoniously expanding international economy. It remains of the greatest 
importance, however, to analyse in detail the structure of developing economies. 
Dr Rosen’s little pamphlet is not offered as a contribution to this aim but is 
perhaps useful in summarizing, in the French language, some of the basic ideas 
involved. A. L. MINKEs 


THE PRICING PROCESS IN A SOCIALIST Economy. By M. A. Hamid. Preface by 
J. Russell Andrus. Pamphlet. Karachi, Orient Publishers, 1949. vi+ 
48 pp. Bibliog. 7”x5”. Rs. 1.8. 

IN this small pamphlet Mr Hamid assumes the existence of a society in which 
private property (except in goods used for personal consumption) has been 
abolished, and all production is under the ownership and control of the State. 
His object is to demonstrate that it would be possible to combine socialist 
planning with the retention of consumers’ sovereignty and the right to a free 
choice of occupations, by continuing to use the price-mechanism to determine 
the allocation of resources, the basis of exchange, and—at least to some extent— 
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the distribution of incomes. His central thesis is that economic calculation is 1 
essential for the rational ordering of economic life; that pricing is essential for fi 
economic calculation ; and that even under Socialism the price mechanism can be A 
used as the main (though not the sole) criterion for economic action. 2 


Mr Hamid marshalls and selects from the main arguments adduced by recent 
writers in favour of this thesis to some effect, although, even on his showing, it t 
is clear that the impact of price changes under Socialism would be less direct, 
immediate, and forceful than under free enterprise. But he does not even 


attempt to show how the necessary economic calculations could be made and ) 

policies administered in actual practice, or how co-ordination of policies in the 

various sections of economic life could be secured. VERA ANSTEY 

HANDBOOK OF ASIAN Statistics. By T. O. Cherian. Preface by S. Subra- 
maniam. New Delhi, Indian Council of World Affairs, (undated). 73 pp. 1 
Tables. 9}” x6}". Rs. 4. 1 

A MAIN object of this collection of statistics is to indicate the backwardness of 
many Asian countries in regard to the compilation of essential statistics without I 
which economic progress cannot be measured. The author, however, does not i 
appear to have had available the latest statistics. D. P. E. f 
‘ 

DEMOGRAPHY 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK 1948. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1949. 
596 pp. Tables. 113” x9}”. 50s. 


THE Demographic Yearbook 1948, prepared by the Statistical Office of the 
United Nations, is the first comprehensive collection of demographic statistics on 
a world scale. In 35 pages of text (in English and French) and 470 pages of 
tables are set out the latest available population data of the world, covering in 
the main the period 1932-47. Census results, vital statistics and international 
migration are the main subjects covered. A bibliography of more than a 
thousand titles of official statistics will be invaluable to all demographers. 

Questionnaires, each containing 33 demographic tables, were sent out to the 
governments of 250 sovereign territories. By March 1949, 166 of these, repre- 
senting about three-quarters of the world’s population, had been returned. The 
principal omissions were the U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, 
Burma, Indo-China, most of West and Central Africa, Ethiopia, Madagascar, 
Paraguay and Uruguay. 

Most of the figures given in the tables are reproduced from the data entered 
on the questionnaires, and any criticism levelled against some of the figures can 
in most cases only be a criticism of the weakness of official statistics in many 
countries. Supplementary information for a number of countries has been taken 
directly from the official publications of the respective governments, but ‘in most 
cases it has not been possible to make a detailed search of official sources to find 
data for areas for which questionnaires have not been returned’ (p. 12). 

The introduction will be of the greatest value both to demographers and the 
general reader. Many possible defects and errors in census-taking and the com- 
pilation and interpretation of vital statistics are fully explained. In the very | 
great care that has been taken to explain in detail the limitations and possible | 
pitfalls of existing demographic data lies part of the value of this great work. 
There is no longer an excuse for anybody to make wild statements on population 
matters. The limited facts, as far as they are available, are set out in clear and 
beautifully printed tables. How they are arrived at and how they should be used, 
what international comparisons should and should not be made is most lucidly 
explained in the text. 

Most revealing is the information which can be gathered at a glance from the 
very first table of the Yearbook, as to the extent of our knowledge or otherwise 
of the sum total of the world’s population. While 73 per cent of the world’s popu- 
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lation has been enumerated at some time or other between 1900 and 1947, only 
for 45 per cent do we know the distribution by sex, age, or conjugal condition. 
As to fertility throughout the world our knowledge is most scanty, since for unly 
22 per cent of the world’s population net reproduction rates are available. 
When the next volume is called for, a useful addition would be a table listing 
those territories where a census of the whole population has never been taken. 
BRIGITTE LonG 


Most OF THE WorRLD: the Peoples of Africa, Latin America, and the East 
Today. Ed. by Ralph Linton. New York, Columbia University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1949. 917 pp. Maps. Index. 
ok” X6f". $5.50. 30s. 

The sub-title indicates the areas to which this work refers, essentially the 
lands of the non-white peoples. These include more than half the habitable 
land and perhaps two-thirds of the population of the earth. 

These areas and peoples do not form a coherent region in any but the 
negative sense of being non-white, and there is a corresponding lack of coherence 
in the book. This failing is probably accentuated by the fact that no less than 
fifteen authors contribute to it, for different areas and from differing viewpoints, 
and by the complexity and magnitude of the many topics considered. 

The editor contributes an introduction which conveys a sense of the urgency 
of the drive towards a world organization imposed by the atomic bomb; and 
indicates some problems arising from the European expansion of the last four 
centuries and the present-day resurgence of the peoples of other cultures and 
civilizations. This is followed by a series of articles, the first two on natural 
resources and on world population trends, one on race relations and policies in 
Southern and Eastern Africa, and the rest on the several ‘regions’. The value of 
these is that some of them bring together information on the areas which is not 
readily accessible elsewhere. The one which, to the reviewer, seems of most 
value is that on Mestizo America, in its study of the influence of the older native 
cultures. Several of the articles are journalistic rather than scientific with some 
irrelevant diatribes against ‘imperialisms’ ; and the whole forms a ‘mixed bag’ of 
very uneven quality. C. B. FAWCETT 


NEw Wor tps EmerGinG. By Earl Parker Hanson. Introduction by William 
S. Carlson. New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1949. xix+385 pp. Map 
endpapers. Index. 8}” x5?”. $3.50. 

Tuis is not so much a criticism of the ‘Neo-Malthusian Jeremiahs’ as a state- 
ment of a contrary view. The thesis of Vogt’s Road to Survival is attacked in the 
epilogue. The bogey of erosion is exorcized: ‘not only is soil erosion not all bad, 
but we couldn’t exist without it’ (p. 135). But the main argument is that 
throughout history man has met the recurring problem of over-population by 
migration, change of social and economic organization, and technical invention. 
At the present time, new worlds are emerging to the north and south, in the 
Arctic and the tropics, in response to a number of forces—the menace of another 
World War, population pressure, the revolt of the coloured races, the decline of 
colonialism, and capitalism’s search for new outlets. The theme, which is em- 
broidered with illustrations drawn fromexperiencein the Arctic and the Amazon, 
in Africa and Alaska, is that ‘there is no land unhabitable, nor sea unnavigable’. 

The approach is practical rather than academic. If there is a lack of form, 
there is also an absence of formulae. The argument may not be continuously 
sustained, but it is not propped up by select statistics. The style is at times as 
provocative as the theme, as when the problem of over-population is shown in its 
true colours: ‘it is never a land that is over-populated, in terms of inhabitants 
per square mile; it is always an economy, in terms of inhabitants per square 
meal’ (p. 14). Altogether, a timely and stimulating antidote. 

SAUL ROSE 
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RACE RELATIONS 


Het RASSENPROBLEEM. By W. F. Wertheim. The Hague, Albani, 1949. 
155 pp. Bibliog. 8" x5". Fis. 3. 

THE two great world problems of today are the racial problem and the class 
problem. Perhaps they are to a great extent the same problem? Modern biology 
refuses to draw a sharp line between heredity and environment (the Russians, 
if your reviewer is not mistaken, incline to minimize heredity). Dr Wertheim, 
in this scholarly volume, endeavours to examine the question of the racial 
minorities in Indonesia, the Indo-Europeans and the Indo-Chinese, in the light 
of the extensive literature which has appeared on the negro problem in the 
United States. His object is, if possible, to help diminish the racial tension 
existing in the East and elsewhere by exposing the nature of the ‘racial myth’— 
but he is realistic (or modest) enough to believe that this is probably nothing 
more than a pious hope on his part. 

There can be no possible doubt that the subjection of mass prejudice to the 
light of science is a very salutary process and is, in the long run, productive of 
far-reaching results, but the shortcoming of the method is that scientific reason- 
ing cannot of itself dispose of what, to the common man, is the evidence of his 
senses. There ave white and yellow, black and brown people, and they behave 
differently. The ordinary imagination cannot transcend the, to it, inescapable 
fact, and it acts accordingly. It is incapable of separating the essential nature 
of a thing from the forces surrounding it. The historian has here a part to play 
as great as that of the scientist—he should be able to make actual a period, not 
far distant in history, when ‘white superiority’ had not occurred to anyone— 
not even to the whites. The Portuguese conquistadors were not conscious of it 
(if indeed they were noticeably white themselves), and it does not appear as a 
creed until the nineteenth century. When India, disintegrating through in- 
ternal forces, acceded so readily to British direction, the latter race, excusably 
enough, began to think that they were of a superior clay, but neither Warren 
Hastings, Sir William Jones, nor Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles (who were 
orientalists) were particularly conscious of the fact ; Macaulay and, later, Kip- 
ling (who were emphatically not orientalists) were, however, acutely aware of 
the gulf between Eastern and Western ability. The conviction of race superior- 
ity can be removed only by object lessons. One of such is the fact that the 
Nobel Prize for atomic physics was in 1949 awarded to a Japanese. Surely it 
is hard, in an age which makes a god of science, for a white enthusiast to argue 
that a white man’s cerebral cortex is of an essentially higher quality? 

VICTOR PURCELL 


HANDBOOK ON RACE RELATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA. Ed. by Ellen Hellmann 
and Leah Abrahams. London, Oxford University Press for the South 
African Institute og Race Relations, 1949. xli-+-778 pp. Map endpaper. 
Tables. Index. 93” x6}". 42s. 


Tuis Handbook is a pioneering work of first-class importance for whose 
compilation under difficult conditions the South African Institute of Race 
Relations deserves high commendation. Within the Commonwealth the scien- 
tific study of the problems of race relations, particularly in complex multi- 
racial societies, is long overdue. The first essential for such study is the collection 
of factual material on every aspect of the problem. Nowhere is this dispas- 
sionate recording of fact more important than in the Union of South Africa, 
where racial tensions exist in the most acute form and where prejudices founded 
in ignorance and fear have already done untold harm. For all these reasons the 
publication of this Handbook is both timely and helpful. In its thirty-five 
chapters, covering not only fundamental subjects like Population, Government, 
and Administration, the Law and its Administration (a depressing chapter), 
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Labour and the Health Services, but also more specialized topics such as Indian 
Land Legislation and the Pass Laws, are assembled all the relevant facts, 
economic, political, social, and cultural. Though the authors are austere in 
comment and restrained in judgement, these facts are so analysed that the 
reader is well placed to draw his own conclusions. It is inevitable that there 
should be some unevenness in quality and in skill of presentation among con- 
tributions from thirty-one authors but, on the whole, a high standard is main- 
tained. The value of the book at the present time is enhanced by concluding 
complementary studies of race relations in South West Africa and also in the 
High Commission Territories where the atmosphere is described as being not 
perfect but good, because the natives have a voice in the conduct of their own 
affairs (p. 741). The most appropriate comment on race relations within the 
Union itself is made by Dr Rheinallt Jones, the Chairman of the Editorial 
Committee, in a quotation from the Book of Proverbs: ‘The prince that wanteth 
understanding is also a great oppressor’. It is the aim of this book to impart the 
knowledge that leads to understanding. 

No doubt the South African Institute of Race Relations has in mind the 
desirability of frequent revisions in order to keep the Handbook up to date, 
and it is much to be hoped that they will have the resources to make this pos- 
sible. Already the value of Dr Sonnabend’s instructive essay on population is 
diminished by the subsequent publication of the 1946 Census figures and in 
many chapters detailed information about the consequences of racial policies 
now being given effect could profitably be added at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. In a future edition, too, the index might with advantage be very con- 
siderably elaborated. NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


COLONIAL POLICIES 


SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR THE COLONIES. By W. R. Crocker. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1949. vi+-177 pp. 83" x53". Las. 6d, 

It is no reproach to Mr Crocker to say that his book will have a depressing 
effect upon the average reader. That, in some measure, is his obvious intention. 
He is anxious to dispel any lingering illusions that we may still entertain about 
the permanence of the colonial system. He regards the system as doomed. 
‘The old colonialism’, he says (p. 176) is ‘dead or dying’. There is a well-worn 
cliché that an external administration, or any administration for that matter, 
must either govern or go. Mr Crocker is convinced that, so far as colonial 
administrations are concerned, the days of governing are numbered. He sums 
up the situation succinctly enough (p. 133): ‘In the long run the colonial Powers 
lack the will or the wish, just as they lack the men or the money, for suppressing 
resolute nationalist and autonomist movements in their colonial areas.’ Every 
government must rest upon some solid foundation. Colonial administrations in 
the past rested in the main upon prestige (strange how these ‘antiquated’ 
phrases force their way back into our political vocabulary) ; and prestige meant 
the tacit acquiescence of the subject peoples in the moral, material, and intel- 
lectual superiority of the ruling race. That acquiescence exists no longer; or at 
least there has grown up in every dependency a vocal minority—vocal beyond 
all relation to its numbers—which declines to accept what it regards as the 
stigma of inferiority. That is an inescapable fact, which no colonial Power can 
afford to overlook. In the face of such growing opposition, the task of governing 
becomes more and more formidable; a point must at length be reached—or so 
Mr Crocker is persuaded—when there will be no alternative but to go. 

It must be admitted that recent experience lends much colour to the writer’s 
views. India, Burma, Palestine, and Ceylon all tell the same story. In each 
and all of these territories we found the task of governing beyond our powers, 
or beyond any powers that we were prepared to exercise. We made our exit 
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accordingly, with varying degrees of dignity, in default of any practicable 
alternative. Shall we be compelled to take a similar course in the other 
oversea territories that still remain under our control—in Africa, in the West 
Indies, in South East Asia and in the Western Pacific? Mr Crocker says that 
we shall, though he recognizes that the process must be more protracted in 
some areas than in others. He offers us one crumb of comfort; to the future 
historian, he believes, the ‘Colonial’ period will appear little more than a 
passing phase; what will abide will be ‘the permanent influences left behind 
them by the British and the British way of life’ (p. 174). He supports this 
forecast by reference to the ‘British’ (not pro-British) attitude adopted at 
international conferences by the delegates of India and Pakistan. He may 
be right, but it will seem to most of us much too early for confident prediction. 

Meanwhile the duty of guiding colonial peoples through the period of 
transition that must precede the grant of full self-government will continue to 
rest with the officers of our colonial services. Their task will be difficult and 
thankless. They are entitled to a degree of sympathy and encouragement, such 
as they have not always received in the past, from doctrinaire opinion at home. 

J. E. SHUCKBURGH 


THE SocioLoGcy oF CoLoNIEs: an Introduction to the Study of Race Contact. 
Vols. 1 and 2. By René Maunier. Ed. and trans. by E. O. Lorimer. Lon- 
don, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1949. 767 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Inter- 
national Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction.) 8}" x5?”. 
£3 3s. 

In 1948, a series of essays was published in Paris under the title Fin de 
l’Ere Coloniale?+ In 1943, Professor René Maunier edited a series of essays 
under the title Eléments d’Economie Coloniale.2 The 1943 publication opens 
with an introduction advocating the advancement of empire by the increased 
purchase of raw materials from the Colonies and the increased sale to them 
of manufactured goods. It concludes with the text of the Vichy Decree of 
6 December 1940 for the establishment of a corporative organization in the 
Colonies. The gulf in conceptions between the two publications marks an era. 
Although Professor Maunier can be constructively critical of conditions, this 
gulf is even more strongly marked in the present translation of his study which 
comprises three books published in French in 1932, 1936, and 1942. 

The first part, entitled An Introduction to the Study of Race Contact, contains 
material of historical interest. Such interest relates to the development of 
French rather than world thought. In this book and throughout the volumes, 
there is little knowledge of British thinking or practice, certainly during the 
twentieth century. There is still less of Dutch experience in the East. 

The second part deals with the psychology of expansion. In it, French 
experiences in North Africa are sometimes interestingly explained. Of the 
English, there are some passages which, if pruned, would be worthy of Shaw: 
‘For an Englishman who is, or wishes to be thought, a gentleman, it is always 
God who has desired the exploitation of the entire world, for the benefit of the 
entire world’ (Vol. I, p. 247). 

The third book, published in French in 1942, forms the second volume of 
the translation and contains more valuable material on the ‘conflicts’ and 
‘effects’ of progress. Professor Maunier, again enlightening on North Africa, 
examines the suppression of the old guilds and the building up of provident and 
credit societies under State administration, the evolution of land laws, the 
development of the idea of contract, and the conflict of penal laws. 

The English translation is clear. The translator’s footnotes are sometimes 
unimportant. An exception is the note on Professor Maunier’s Oxford Cycle. 
This, in the mind of the Professor, ‘was in some way more or less forcibly to 


1 Editions de Clermont, Paris. ? Librairie du Recueil Sirey, Paris. 
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bring coloured students from the Empire to Oxford, in order to ‘“‘anglify’”’ them, 
imposing on them at the same time an “‘oath of loyalty’’ (Vol. I, p. 73). 

Some of Professor Maunier’s doubts in relation to over-rapid assimilation 
may still be relevant to the architects of the Union Frangaise. They might also 
be of cautionary value in the expansion of new economic and cultural forces. 
For Western Europe, a totally new conception of the problems of colonization 
is required, as has been more appropriately introduced in Professor Frankel’s 
inaugural lecture at Oxford (The er of Colonisation, Oxford University 
Press, 1940). WILFRID BENSON 


Les POLITIQUES D’EXPANSION IMPERIALISTE. By Ch.-A. Julien and others. 
Introduction by Pierre Renouvin. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 


1949. 255 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Colonies et Empires. Premiére Série : 
Etudes Coloniales 5.) 9” x5}". 360 /7. 


Tue Etudes Coloniales, part of a massive series of works on colonial history 
and geography edited by Professor Ch.-A. Julien, opened with a collection of 
essays on pioneers in the colonial field—the men who actually extended the 
authority of their nations over tropical territories and laid the foundations of 
modern administration there. The present volume is concerned with the states- 
men at home who supported policies of colonial expansion, often, as Professor 
Renouvin points out in his introduction, in the face of an indifferent or hostile 
public opinion. The examples chosen are Jules Ferry, Crispi, Leopold II, 
Joseph Chamberlain, and Theodore Roosevelt. 

The cumulative effect is a reminder that, while some of the pioneers were 
genuinely concerned for the welfare of the peoples over whom they hoisted 
their various countries’ flags, the politicians at home were guided primarily by 
national, and in some cases to a marked degree by personal, self-interest. 
Appeals to ‘civilizing missions’ and ‘the white man’s burden’ come remarkably 
close to demands for ‘a place in the sun’ when a share in the mission and the 
burden is claimed as a right. It is of course a truism that no politician can or 
ought to embark on a course of action contrary to the interests of the people 
he represents. Of the five portraits here, only that of Leopold II shows a man 
whose aims were limited to his own enrichment. At the same time, the com- 
mercial motives for expansion are prominent in every story, and the humani- 
tarian conspicuously lacking. L. P. MAIR 


FREEDOM AND WELFARE IN THE CARIBBEAN: a Colonial Dilemma. By 
Annette Baker Fox. New York, Harcourt, Brace for Yale University, 
Institute of International Studies. x-+272 pp. Index. 8}” x53”. $3.50. 


Tuts book examines political, social, and economic problems in the American 
territories of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands and in the British West 
Indies, and makes comparisons between them. To British readers it is a 
valuable guide to a study of American colonial administration. It tells them, 
among other things, how the Government of the United States has advanced 
Puerto Rico, since it became American territory about fifty years ago, from 
colonial status to virtual independence; has given it direct financial aid amount- 
ing to $580,000,000 besides loans aggregating $82,600,000, and has established 
public corporations which have set up a cement factory, an earthenware factory, 
and profit-sharing plantations. Besides these State-owned manufacturing in- 
dustries, shoe and textile factories and flour mills have been established by 
American private enterprise. In fact, the most important phase of recent 
Puerto-Rican development has been industrialization. Yet the author believes 
that development in Puerto Rico has suffered from the fact that responsibility 
for it has been divided among too many authorities and that British planning 
has been more sound because it has emanated from a central agency—the 
Colonial Office. But British readers who know the Caribbean will come to the 
conclusion that the author has sometimes given credit where it is not deserved, 
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and withheld it where it is deserved. One would think from reading this book 
that development and welfare has transformed the British West Indies, and 
little is said of the excellent work of the agricultural and other technical ser- 
vices of the several colonial governments. So far as the British Colonies are con- 
cerned, one gets the impression that the author has relied too much on reports 
of commissions of enquiry, annual reports on development and welfare in the 
West Indies, and statements of policy, and has gauged the extent of develop- 
ment in those colonies by them rather than by observation on the spot. The 
book is extremely well documented. Although the title of the book would include 
in its scope the Dutch and French West Indian Colonies, it is to be regretted 
that there is no mention of any of them. Comparison between conditions in 
the colonial territories of all colonial Powers in the Caribbean would have 
been particularly welcome. Another omission is the scanty reference made to 
over-population in the West Indian islands, a grave problem not only in most 
of the British islands but also in Puerto Rico. Beyond mentioning that the 
British are exploring the possibility of transferring surplus population from 
their island Colonies to the continental Colonies of British Guiana and British 
Honduras, the author says nothing of the detailed recommendations of the 
Evans Commission, published in November 1948, to achieve that end, and we 
are not told why the Government of the United States has not offered immi- 
grants from Puerto Rico a similar welcome in the United States to that extended 
to displaced persons from Europe. C. W. W. GREENIDGE 


COLONIAL Civit SERVANT. By Sir Alan Burns. London, Allen & Unwin, 1949. 
339 pp. Maps. Indexes. 8?” x5}". 18s. 


Str ALAN Burns writes of the colonies with all the authority attaching to a 
long and distinguished colonial career. In his own opening words (p. 9) he was 
‘practically born into the Colonial Service’ in which he spent more than forty 
years of his life rising from a subordinate position in the Leeward Islands to the 
Governorship of the Gold Coast. The period of his service was one of critical 
importance; not only did it cover two major wars, but it witnessed an almost 
complete transformation of British colonial policy from the old easy methods to 
the sterner and more exacting standards of the present day. It is refreshing to 
find that he takes, upon the whole, a favourab’e view both of our past colonial 
record and of our future prospects. Too muc!. has been written and spoken in 
the opposite sense; the doctrine that the British Government is always in the 
wrong about everything has enjoyed a currency to which its merits give it small 
title. As Sir Alan says, there has been ‘far too much sackcloth and ashes’ 
(p. 311). It is high time that what he calls our ‘orgy of self-depreciation’ should 
be brought to a check. His own balanced and dispassionate survey will apply a 
much needed corrective. 

No-one would claim, and Sir Alan himself is as far as possible from claiming, 
that no mistakes have ever been made. Liability to error is the common lot of 
humanity; but it is only by trial and error, and by the frank recognition of error 
when its consequences become apparent, that true or lasting progress can be 
made. Reviewed as a whole, which after all is the only fair way of reviewing it, 
the British colonial record, by reason both of its material success and its 
civilizing influence, has earned a place among the great achievements of history. 
Despite the carping critics, most reasonable people will echo the writer’s modest 
claim that ‘on balance we have nothing to be ashamed of’. 

The book contains a number of interesting features at which space allows 
only the briefest glance. Sir Alan makes a sound point when he questions the 
wisdom of ‘giving to unsophisticated people what we consider good for them 
rather than what they want’ (p. 133). He can be somewhat caustic at times, as 
when he discusses the American bases in the West Indies (p. 172); the ‘safety 
first’ policy in colonial finance (p. 209) ; and the officials from London Ministries 
who ‘swarmed’ over the Gold Coast during the last war (p. 259). On the con- 
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structive side, he submits a series of considered suggestions for improving the 
machinery of colonial administrations (pp. 308-9). But these are only a few 
points, taken almost at random. Everyone interested in colonial problems 
should read and digest the book in its entirety. J. E. SHUCKBURGH 


COLONIAL GOVERNMENT: Annotated Reading List on British Colonial Govern- 
ment with some general and comparative material upon Foreign Empires, 
etc. Ed. by Margery Perham. Pamphlet. London, Oxford University 
Press for Nuffield College, 1950. xvii-++80 pp. Index. 82’+-52’’. 4s. 6d. 


One of a series of selective lists which the author has been editing under the 
auspices of Nuffield College to meet the needs of university and colonial service 
students. C. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


THE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. Part 2: 1815-1945. By G. P. 


Dartford. London, Longmans, 1949. viii-++-208 pp. Maps. Table. Charts. 
Index. 8” x5}”". 6s. 


Mr DartrForp has written a short, clear, and readable book, but arouses 
doubts as to the justness of his proportion by devoting nearly one-third of it to 
the period 1914-45. A more serious criticism is that ‘The Age of Reform’ 
hardly ended, nor did ‘The Age of Imperialism’ begin, in 1856. After all, it 
was not until 1865 that that dogged Whig Conservative, Palmerston, died, that 
United Kingdom free trade policy reached its greatest height, or that a notable 
Commons Committee accepted wryly the recent reluctant annexation of the 
tiny island of Lagos, condemned further annexations in West Africa at all 
events, and hinted that it would be well to get rid of nearly all British posses- 
sions in those parts; it was only two years later that the Tory Disraeli dished 
the Whigs by carrying his sweeping Parliamentary Reform Bill. As for im- 
perialism, surely that began in the eighteen-seventies with the annexation of 
Basutoland, Griqualand West, and Fiji, and of the Transvaal as one step 
towards the imperial aim of South African federation. 

There are a number of minor slips, such as the repeated description of the 
Afrikanders as ‘the Dutch’, the premature advancement in rank of Colonel 
Harry Smith and Sir Alfred Milner; the belief that Bechuanaland lies to the 
east and not to the west of the two Boer ex-republics; that the British marched 
out of the Orange River Sovereignty in 1854, not because their continued 
presence might lead to frontier wars, but largely because it had already done 
so, with unfortunate results, in Basutoland; and that Kruger’s Republic, which 
was officially styled ‘the Transvaal State’ in 1881, first took, in that year, the 
title of ‘South African Republic’ which it had once borne for fully twenty 
years and was not to adopt again till 1884. Further, there were, in 1856, not 
merely two British colonies in South Africa, but three—the Cape Colony, 
Natal, and short-lived British Kaffraria; the boer trekkers did not break the 
Zulu military power at Blood River in 1838, but left the Zulus to do it for 
each other, temporarily, in 1840 and the British redcoats to do it finally in 
1879. It might be well, moreover, to show how great a share of the burden of 
the many so-called ‘Kaffir Wars’ was borne by the Tommies, that these wars, 
and the invasion of Protestant missionaries, had begun long before the second 
British Occupation of the Cape in 1806, and that some of these missionaries 
were quite as critical of the behaviour towards the Bantu of many of the 
British newcomers as of older-established Afrikander colonists. 

Finally, some of the many and welcome maps leave out too much. Was 
there no room in that of the Canadian Dominion for a few chief towns and vital 
railway links with the United States? Was there ever, in fact, a ‘Cape-to-Cairo 
Railway’, and why is no pictorial suggestion made of the vast deal of recent 
Southern African history that turned upon inter-colonial and Portuguese rail- 
way rivalry for the Rand gold traffic? 

S 
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These may be small points to make, but, unless a reviewer makes them, 
there is less hope that they will be put right in a subsequent edition. 
Eric A. WALKER 


THE AUSTRALIAN ConsTITUTION. By H. S. Nicholas. Sydney, Law Book Co. 
of Australasia; London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1948. xxvili+-369 pp. Index. 
9?” x6}”. 50s. 

STUuDENTs of Australian government eagerly await the appearance of a 
text-book which will expound and illuminate the subject in these days with the 
penetration and profundity which marked the classic treatment of Sir William 
Harrison Moore’s Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia published 
before 1914. Mr Justice Nicholas, who was formerly Chief Judge in Equity of 
the Supreme Court of New South Wales, does not, in fact, attempt in this 
book to replace Harrison Moore. He sets himself a more limited task. The 
book is an analysis of the law of the Constitution, and it is primarily a book 
for lawyers. Not that the author neglects the customs and conventions which 
play as important a part in the working of the Australian Constitution as they 
do in Britain, but his predominant interest is in the law and particularly in 
case law. His book is therefore a successor to such works as those of Dr Kerr 
and Dr Wynes and as such it will prove a valuable asset to the student. It 
will be particularly useful in bridging the gap of over twenty years since the 
publication of the last authoritative study of the working of the Australian 
Constitution, the Report of the Royal Commission on the Constitution which 
was appointed in August 1927 and reported in 1929. Judge Nicholas (then 
Mr Nicholas, K.C.) acted as Counsel to the Royal Commission and no one is 
better qualified than he to trace the development of the Australian Constitution 
in the difficult and critical years which followed the publication of the Report. 

K. C. WHEARE 


PARTNERS FOR PROGRESS: the Men and Women of the Colonial Service. By 
Sir Charles Jeffries. Foreword by the Rt Hon. Arthur Creech Jones. 
London, Harrap, 1949. 208 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Tables. Map endpapers. 
Index. 8” x5}". 12s. 6d. 


WRITTEN by the Deputy Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, this 
book describes the work of the Colonial Service as it is today. It is intended 
for the general public, but is more likely to be read by teachers, youth leaders, 
and others interested in finding new careers either for themselves or for those 
they advise. In these cases it should be extremely useful. It is readable and 
has several descriptions of day-to-day life in various branches of the service. 
There are also some good photographs. FRANCES ARMYTAGE 


Firty YEARS’ MArcH: the Rise of the Labour Party. By Francis Williams. 
Foreword by the Rt Hon. C. R. Attlee. London, Odhams, 1949. 348 pp. 
Illus. Index. 83” 5%”. 7s. 6d. 

In this book the author relates from his own point of view the history of 
the Labour Party from its modest beginning fifty years ago, and as a back- 
ground he gives an account of the nineteenth century movements which made 
its rise and success possible. As the Prime Minister says in the foreword (p. 5), 
‘It is a story very characteristic of Britain, showing the triumph of reasonable- 
ness and practicality over doctrinaire impossibilism.’ It is in fact a story of how 
a party which was not essentially a Socialist party at the start became one at 
last. For he describes how the various strands in the Labour and Socialist 
movements were woven together and he estimates the contributions of the 
trade unions, the Social Democratic Federation, the Independent Labour Party 
and the Fabian Society to that result. In his account of the Fabian Society he 
is particularly interesting, though perhaps he does not sufficiently take into 
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account the difficulties which the various reactions to the Boer War raised in 
that Movement. Of the influence of Fabianism he says (p. 72), ‘In the first 
place it provided Labour with a practical philosophy exactly suited to the con- 
ditions in which it came to birth and in the second it taught it how to become 
a ruling class’. He does not, however, overlook the limitations of the early 
Fabians and he attributes ‘the credit of bringing the Fabians to a more realistic 
understanding of the political and social forces of which trade unionism was 
the instrument’ (p. 73) to Beatrice Potter and her influence upon her husband 
Sydney Webb. ‘ 

On the various personalities which helped to make or play their part in the 
Labour Party he writes with a good deal of understanding and even criticism. 
But his chief praise he bestows on Keir Hardie and Arthur Henderson. 

There are one or two statements on history open to question in his account. 
For instance he says (p. 155) of the 1906 election ‘that Home Rule for Ireland 
was the issue which, after Free Trade, was the most prominent in the election.’ 
He does not seem to remember Chinese Labour. 

Mr Williams has not written an impartial history and for his part would 
probably not claim to have done so. Indeed the last two chapters read rather 
like a party election manifesto. He has, however, produced a well-written 
popular book, which his sympathizers will no doubt feel will serve the purpose 
he set out to achieve. Eric J. PATTERSON 


Days For Decision. By the Rt Hon. Anthony Eden. London, Faber, 1949. 
xiv-+239 pp. Index. 7}”5”". gs. 6d. 

LIKE its predecessor this second volume of Mr Eden’s speeches is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of current events. The speeches are again con- 
nected by admirable notes sketching the conditions and the circumstances in 
which they were delivered. Moreover their appeal is more to political reason 
than to party emotion and so enhances their value as records of Conservative 
opinion. But that is not to say that he fails to deliver shrewd blows against his 
opponents. He quotes with effect the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s admission 
that the critical situation had been dealt with so far by temporary expedients 
leading to a series of crises as each expedient was exhausted; and the member 
for Walton’s expression of disappointment that people in industry seemed 
unwilling to work harder for a nationalized industry than for one privately 
owned. In these circumstances it is natural that home affairs should occupy 
more than half the volume, the remainder being divided between Common- 
wealth and foreign affairs. The last one delivered on 24 August 1949 on Anglo- 
American relations ends with a statement of his conviction that in co-operation 
with the Commonwealth countries in all problems of commerce, population, 
and defence, a sure way can be found to benefit all. H. A. WYNDHAM 


WESTERN EUROPE 


EuROPEAN MOVEMENT AND COUNCIL OF Europe. Forewords by Winston S. 
Churchill and Paul-Henri Spaak. London, Hutchinsons for the European 
Movement, 1949. 203 pp. Illus. Index. 84” x5}”. Ios. 6d. 


THE beginning of the Council of Europe, and the contribution of the Euro- 
pean Movement to it, are well chronicled here. The story runs till after the 
Brussels Conference, but does not include the 1949 Strasbourg meeting of the 
Consultative Assembly. It contains a list of the Council of the European Move- 
ment as it then stood, and the constitution of the Council of Europe; and as far 
as those matters go, it is mainly a handbook for members of the movement. But 
it has also, in summary, the historic attempts to unite Europe since Sully’s Grand 
Design ; the Churchill speeches from 1943 onwards which have filled the sails of 
the present venture; the studies undertaken after the Hague conference on 
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economic union and human rights. The economic proposals are so similar to 
those of the first report of the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe 
that they might be written by the same hand; if they were not, it would have 
been graceful to acknowledge the debt. They rest on planning of the coal, iron 
and steel, and electrical power industries of Western Europe, and of migration of 
man-power to under-manned industry regardless of frontiers. The key idea is 
specialized, mass-produced output, in order to cheapen European competition in 
the world markets. This Neo-Manchester Doctrine—or should we call it Detroit 
Doctrine?—pays little heed to the happiness of the assembly-line workers it 
envisages; nor, to the lay mind, will it seem to tend to conserve the inventive 
genius of Europeans, which roots mainly in skilled craftsmanship. The approach 
to the tariff problems is tentative, since the movement does not seek to breach 
British Commonwealth preferences. For the movement is deeply aware that if 
Britain is not included in the European Union, the whole region will fall under 
the economic dominance of Germany. The Human Rights chosen from the long 
list of the Paris Declaration of the United Nations are mainly freedom of religion, 
of assembly, and the press, freedom of election and freedom from arbitrary 
arrest. The oddity of the origin of the European Movement shows here and 
there; Mr Churchill’s dominance of its British side gives it a slightly party twist, 
emphasized by some tart comments on the slow approach of the Labour Govern- 
ment to the Council. Yet the degree of economic planning proposed cannot be 
said to be characteristically Conservative, for it would be impossible to realize 
without strict national control of all main sources of production to dovetail into 
the international plan. The book makes no bones of the mutual antagonism 
between the European Movement and Soviet policy. FREDA WHITE 


A History oF FrANcE. By André Maurois. Trans. by Henry L. Binsse. Lon- 
don, Cape, 1949. 540 pp. Index. 9” x6". 25s. 

M. Maurots’s historical works have been almost equally divided between 
studies of French and studies of British history: and now, to his admirable one- 
volume History of England, he has added an even better one-volume History of 
France. It is in the older tradition of French historiography, in that its emphasis 
is mainly on political changes, and only secondarily on economic, social and 
cultural changes: but he contrives, most successfully with his chapters on French 
civilization and thought, to relate these other aspects to the central core of 
political development. His chief defect is to neglect unduly the results of much 
recent research into economic and social history, especially on the period since 
1789, and not to bring out as fully as he might the relationships between social 
and political changes. It is significant that the Paris Commune and the Popular 
Front receive such scanty treatment in comparison with more picturesque but 
less important events such as the rise and fall of Boulangism. 

But these shortcomings in M. Maurois as a scientific historian will not (and 
perhaps need not) worry the general reader, who will find great pleasure and 
profit in his skill as a story-teller, his incisive little character-studies of so many 
of the men and women in which French history so richly abounds, in his pungent 
and witty style. Behind the smooth narrative lies a great deal of scholarly study 
and prolonged thought, and a shrewd sense of the most intriguing and dramatic 
aspects of his story; a fine contribution to better understanding of our major 
ally in Europe, now made available to English readers in a good translation. 

Davip THOMSON 


FRANCE 1814-1940. By J. P. T. Bury. London, Methuen, 1949. xii+-348 pp. 
Maps. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 8?” 52”. 18s. 

THE aim of this history of modern France is modestly described by its author 
as ‘to furnish the general reader . . . with a straightforward and continuous sur- 
vey of the vicissitudes of French history between 1814 and 1940’ (p. v). It 
achieves this aim in a competent and unpretentious way, and traces clearly the 
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interaction of the working out of the French Revolution and the Industrial 
Revolution. Though mainly concerned with political and economic changes, it 
touches also on some of the brilliant cultural achievements of nineteenth-century 
Frenchmen. It is to be regretted that despite its political and economic signifi- 
cance the growth of the French colonial empire in this period receives such 
scanty attention. The author’s justification (that ‘since the Empire held but a 
small place in the consciousness of the ordinary Frenchman in 1914 we will not 
attempt to examine its problems in any further detail’, p. 232) scarcely seems to 
warrant neglect of a man like Lyautey, who receives three casual references, and 
no real assessment. It is something of a pity, too, that since the period 1814-70 
has received more adequate treatment from English historians than the Third 
Republic, Mr Bury could not, by confining himself to the period after 1870, have 
produced that straightforward, many-sided yet concise narrative history of the 
Third Republic of which the English public is still in need. But here, neverthe- 
less, is the best of this kind of narrative history which has recently been pro- 
duced in English on this subject, and the general reader and student will be duly 
grateful. 

The work contains a few factual errors. It was on 17, not 16 February 1871, 
that Thiers was appointed ‘Chief of the Executive Power of the French Republic’ 
(p. 130). It was on Io, not r July 1940, that Marshal Pétain was given plenary 
powers by the National Assembly (p. 296). An income-tax was not put through 
in July 1914 (p. 232) and it was only in 1917 that it was at all fully introduced. 
The constitutional laws of 13 March 1873 and 30 November 1875 are surely also 
part of the ‘Constitution’ of 1875, and should have been included in Appendix 
VII. A list of the dates of ministries of the period, however tedious, would have 
been a most useful addition to the Appendixes, making it easier for the general 
reader to understand the complicated political references which so repel him 
from the history of this period. Davip THOMSON 


HISTOIRE DE LA COLONISATION FRANGAISE. By Henri Blet. 2 vols. Naissance et 
Déclin d’un Empire, des origines 4 1789. 335 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. 
8” x5#”. 500 fr. Les Etapes d’une Renaissance Coloniale 1789-1870. Paris, 
Arthaud, [1946-47]. 250 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. 8” x5}". 375/r. 

THOSE who write most vigorously in praise or blame of the British record 
overseas often disregard the fact that the phenomena of imperialism and colon- 
ization are not peculiar to the British Empire. A concise and closely-packed 
history of the French Empire is therefore to be welcomed. From a British point 
of view the author might be considered perhaps a little over-enthusiastic in open- 
ing his history with the Norman Conquest. In actual fact French and British 
overseas enterprise got away to a not uneven start at the end of the sixteenth 
century. The religious motive which inspired the Puritan colonists also operated 
among the Huguenots but with much less effect. The trading motive was also 
present, but the companies founded by Richelieu and Colbert only succeeded 
while there was energetic pressure from the State behind them. When the 
struggle for control of North America reached its climax in the eighteenth 
century the far greater population of the English colonies, aided by British com- 
mand of the sea, determined the result. France was by nature and tradition a 
land Power, and it was the Revolutionary and Napoleonic bid for the hegemony 
of Europe which ultimately proved fatal to the first French Empire. 

Whereas, despite the loss of the American colonies, Britain was able to enter 
the nineteenth-century phase of European expansion with a world-wide network 
of colonial bases, France had to start practically from the beginning again. It is 
remarkable that, although no consistent colonial policy was followed by the 
changing regimes of nineteenth-century France, by 1870 the outlines of a second 
great French Empire had been drawn. Some of the fundamental characteristics 
of French colonization, as they emerge from this account of its history, are a 
capacity for mingling with the indigenous population, a tendency to centralized 
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government, ultimately from Paris, and a conscious emphasis on the spreading 
of French culture. It is perhaps fair to say that the French Empire has, on the 
whole, been an achievement of the French State, rather than of the French 
nation. The contemporary significance of the history that M. Blet has summar- 
ized so clearly and capably will become more evident when he adds the third 
volume on the period from 1820 to the present day. The least that can be said, 
however, is that whatever the political future of the French Union may be, the 
conquests of French civilization in America, Africa, the Middle East, and Asia 
have made a contribution to the cultural map of the world that shows no sign of 
being effaced. ALFRED COBBAN 


Cinq ANNEES DE REsISTANCE. By Choiseul-Praslin. Strasbourg, F.-X. Roux, 
1949. 224 pp. 73” X52". 290 frs. 

THESE memoirs of resistance to the Germans and to the Vichy collaboration- 
ists have an interest which is unusual in what has now become almost a genre of 
modern French writing: they are written by one who had shared and supported 
the ideas of Maurras before 1940, but who then, patriotic and nationalist in the 
face of defeat, refused to follow the Maurrassiens in their absurd adulation of 
Pétain. The whole book, written in a highly personal and emotional, and at 
times somewhat obscure, style, is the testimony of a man to whom patriotism was 
an ‘old-fashioned’ virtue of simple loyalty and heroism in the cause of one’s 
country, and to whom therefore the armistice and hostility to a former ally was 
inevitably treason. If one can imagine how ‘Colonel Blimp’ would have greeted 
the arrival of interrogating Gestapo men, one can vizualise the scenes described 
so vividly by the author. His writings serve to remind us of what is too often 
forgotten—that some at least of the extreme Right resisted Vichy, and resisted it 
even before the German attack on Russia threw the French Communists into 
active resistance. He sees in discipline, patriotism, and simple devotion to the 
national traditions of France, the solution to her present ills: and he looks for a 
great leader to head her recovery. It is a soldier’s creed, with all its limitations 
but also its immense personal virtues. Davip THOMSON 


ALEXANDRE MILLERAND (1859-1943). By Raoul Persil. Paris, Société d’Editions 
Frangaises et Internationales, 1949. 189 pp. 74” x54”. No price. 


Tuis is a political biography of the former President of the French Republic, 
written by a friend and admirer who worked for Millerand, and with him, 
through most of his career. Little is said about his early years before 1893 when 
he entered political life, and less of his years of retirement after 1924. M. Persil 
sees as the theme and guiding motive of Millerand’s life the reconciliation of con- 
flicting forces—Socialism and nationalism, social reform and parliamentary 
democracy. The episodes of his first controversial participation in the Waldeck- 
Rousseau ministry of 1899; his tenure of the Ministry of Public Works under 
Briand, and of the Ministry of War under Poincaré, are described in useful 
detail; and naturally his achievements as Prime Minister and then as President 
of the Republic are chronicled in affectionate terms. It is perhaps too early, 
six years after his death, to expect a definitive biography of one whose lot was 
cast in so turbulent and controversial a series of events. But M. Persil’s first- 
hand account will serve as very valuable documentary material for such a work. 

DaAvip THOMSON 


GERMANY: KEY TO PEACE IN Europe. By Karl Brandt. Foreword by Harold 
W. Bradley. California, Claremont College, 1949. ix-+-109 pp. 8}” x5}”. 
$2.75. 

THE thesis set out in Professor Brandt’s title is very probably correct. His 
arguments in support of it are not always very convincing. Like many of his 
compatriots, Professor Brandt is so preoccupied with the problem of Soviet 
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Russia that he sees Germany exclusively in the light shed from the East. He is 
rather too apt to believe that the German policy of the Western Powers has been 
formed solely in the spirit of revenge upon the Germans whom he thinks no 
longer capable of the crimes committed by their former leaders. It may be that 
this belief is strengthened by the fact that Professor Brandt is primarily an 
economist. His sense of order is shocked by the confusions of post-war Germany ; 
his ideas of justice are offended by the very recollection of the Morgenthau plan; 
his , in liberalism on the American model leads him to eulogize Dr Erhard 
(p. 59). 

In these three lectures Professor Brandt tells his audience clearly and con- 
cisely that they must be prepared to accept Germany as a full sovereign member 
of a western European Union, that Germans have learned the meaning of 
democracy (and to mistrust British and American application of it to them- 
selves), that the defence of Western Europe must be made sure by the creation of 
an international army with a German contingent. These somewhat tendentious 
conclusions are introduced by an analysis of the past errors of American foreign 
policy and by criticism of Great Britain, with whom the United States ‘had to 
straighten out her differences . . . at the price of shouldering the full financial 
burden of the British zone’ and of France for her ‘tenacious opposition to the 
revival of the Ruhr steel industries’ (p. 57). It is undoubtedly true that both 
history and ethics are hostile to policies which would result in pauperization and 
impotence in the centre of Europe, but Professor Brandt tends to spoil a good 
case by overstatement and by very special pleading. EMILE DE GROOT 


CONTROLE DE L’ALLEMAGNE. Control of Germany. By Louis F. Aubert, 
William Diebold, Michael Zvegintzov and others. Introduction by Louis F. 
Aubert. Paris. Riviére for the Council on Foreign Relations, Centre 
d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére, Nederlandsch Genootschap voor Inter- 
nationale Zaken and London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1949. 144 pp. 83”x5}". 5s. 

GERMANY’S CONTRIBUTION TO EUROPEAN Economic LiFe. Le Réle de 1’Alle- 
magne dans |’Economie Européenne. By Percy W. Bidwell, Tadeusz 
Lichowski, J. van Helmont, and R. G. Hawtrey. Ed. by Percy W. Bidwell. 
Paris, Riviére for the Council on Foreign Relations, Polski Instytut Spraw 
Miedzynarodowych, Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére and London, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1949. 147 pp. Tables. 8?” x 5}”. 
5S. 

THESE volumes contain a collection of essays on various aspects of the Ger- 
man problem. Being the product of discussions organized by the Netherlands 
Institute of International Affairs between members of Institutes of International 
Affairs from different countries in October 1947 and in April 1948, the essays 
raise questions rather than produce answers to the main themes under consider- 
ation ; namely, what security measures are necessary to prevent German aggres- 
sion and how can the German economic potential best be used in the interest of 
Europe? 

The essayists all agree that Germany’s economic power has been the principal 
source of her military strength: but they disagree in their assessment as to 
whether, first, the connexion between economic power and aggressiveness is in- 
evitably a close one and, second, Germany’s contribution to the economic life of 
Europe has been beneficial. 

Thus, on‘the one extreme, Dr Lychowski (Poland) argues that a deliberately 
enforced limitation of Germany’s economic power, such as was the intended pur- 
pose of the Potsdam agreement, would have deprived her of the means of 
aggression; and that such restriction would not have hurt European countries, 
because they did not in fact benefit from German industrial activity. However, 
by repudiating the Potsdam agreement and by lifting the ceiling on German 
production, the sixteen Marshall Plan countries—acting under pressure from 
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Great Britain and the United States, so the author implies—have cleared the 
way for a revival of German aggression. 

At the other extreme Professor Hawtrey (Great Britain) contends that Ger- 
man industry has always been assiduously adapted to its markets; that it pro- 
gressed in close relation with the needs it was to meet; and that other western 
European countries cannot be prosperous so long as the economy of the western 
zone (of Germany) is paralyzed. He does not deny that the lifting of restrictions 
on production will enhance Germany’s economic power but does not on that 
account regard renewed political aggression as inevitable. Indeed the funda- 
mental political issue raised is whether Western Europe and the United States 
can afford to treat Germany permanently as an enemy held in subjection. 

Looking beyond the economic content of the Marshall Plan, Professor Bidwell 
(United States) envisages the creation of some form of political federation of 
western Europe. In such a union which includes Germany, he sees the one 
means, perhaps the only effective means, of disposing by a process of absorption 
of the German menace. 

Admittedly, future possibilities of this kind are insufficient guides for current 
policy. With reference to the intermediate phase leading towards political union, 
M. Aubert (France), Mr Zvegintzov (Great Britain), and Professor van Helmont 
(Netherlands) discuss in great detail possible schemes of security control, ranging 
from the dissolution of German combines to the supervision of foreign trade and 
research, the inspection of, and the penetration by Allied capital and manage- 
ment into, German industry. Moreover, as a second line of defence, problems 
arising in connexion with the suggestions for the internationalization of the Ruhr 
are considered. And all the intricacies and difficulties, to which in his brilliant 
essay Mr Diebold (United States) refers, remain as valid now that a Ruhr 
Authority has in fact come into being, as they were when it was written. 

H. C. HILLMANN 


EpucaTIon IN OccupiED GERMANY. L’Education de l’Allemagne occupée. 
By Helen Liddell, Edmond Vermeil and Bogdan Suchodolski. Ed. by Helen 
Liddell. Paris, Riviére for Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére, Polski 
Instytut Spraw Miedzynarodowych and London, Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1949. 148 pp. 9"54". 5s. 

THE subject of education in Germany, often neglected, is of vital importance, 
not only currently but historically. This excellent little book recognizes and, 
indeed, endorses the fact. It is a selection of papers presented at two conferences 
organized in 1947 and 1948 by the Netherlands Institute of International Affairs. 
In her introduction Miss Liddell defines the problem and indicates the approach 
and points of view in other papers on related subjects, not included in the present 
volume. 

Professor Vermeil is an historian of Germany, and his first paper on the Allies 
and German re-education reflects his keen analytical powers as well as his 
natural Gallic reactions. In his second paper he describes the actual re-education 
process applied in the French zone of Germany. Especially pertinent are his 
opinions on the dangers of German federalism (pp. 25-7), which lead him to 
recommend a via media between federalism and centralism (pp. 49 ff.), and on 
the attitudes and philosophy of the dynasties de savants which supply the German 
universities with professors (pp. 42-3, 45). Professor Suchodolski shares much 
of Professor Vermeil’s insight into the German past; it is to be expected that this 
Polish spokesman lays more stress on the need for a social reconstruction of 
Germany in general and of the German educational system in particular than is 
perhaps warranted by the facts of the case. He over-estimates, too, the possible 
advantages of the introduction of more science into German curricula; part of 
the emphasis on academic standards quite rightly perceived by Miss Liddell to 
be the dialectical mainstay of reaction against the Allies in German universities 
is laid on the wissenschaftlich quality of German intellectual achievement. Cer- 
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tainly the results of the German philological tradition augur little for the im- 
a likely to be wrought on the German mind by scientific training as 
sucn. 

Miss Liddell’s comprehensive paper has already appeared in a slightly less ex- 
panded form in International Affairs (Vol. xxiv, no. I, pp. 30 ff.). It provides the 
best possible survey of the practical working of the various ideas of the occupying 
Powers, some of which are exemplified by the other two authors of this book. 
It is a pity that this paper is marred in presentation by a series of misprints and 
orthographical inconsistencies. ; EMILE DE GROOT 


Les Eciises EN ALLEMAGNE. The Churches in Germany. By Edmond Vermeil, 
K. J. Hahn and Gabriel le Bras. Paris, Riviere for Centre d’Etudes de 
Politique Etrangére, Nederlandsch Genootschap voor Internationale Zaken 
and London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, Ig49. 118 pp. 
82" x54". 5s. 

THE studies collected in this short volume were prepared by the ‘Centre 
d'études de politique étrangére’ and the ‘Netherlands Institute for International 
Affairs’ for conferences convened by the latter body in October 1947 and April 
1948. The pre-supposition of these papers is that the mentality of a people can 
never be properly understood apart from a serious study of its religious life 
(religiosité). The question is approached historically or sociologically rather 
than theologically. What is the significance of the German churches when we 
consider the question of the development of democratic life in Germany? About 
half the book is given to the Evangelical Church, about half to the Roman. The 
section on the Roman Church is more statistical and factual and less historical 
than the other. It looks back no further than 1870 which marks the inauguration 
of the Protestant empire of the Hohenzollerns and the final disappearance of the 
sacrum imperium of the Roman Church. An important and most interesting part 
of the Protestant section, on the other hand, is given to Luther, the Titanic 
figure who, for better or for worse, has so largely dominated German history since 
the days of the Reformation. 

Was the German Reformation primarily a rediscovery of authentic and 
primitive Christianity, or was it, rather, a gigantic upheaval of the tempestuous 
German spirit (die kochende Volksseele) which happened to be cast in that re- 
ligious form? Was Rosenberg justified in his claim that the Protestants in 
retaining so much of medieval Christianity, including its Jewish Scriptures, were 
in principle disloyal to Luther whose German Reformation went far but not far 
enough? Luther denounced all ‘works’, proclaiming grace and grace alone. But 
let that conception of grace be secularized or taken out of its Biblical setting, 
and we are at once near to a religion of the creative energies of the German spirit. 
Through German history there has been a certain spiritual unity of the people, 
but it has not been an ecclesiastical unity, for both confessionally and territori- 
ally German Christianity has been divided. There is a thread that leads from 
Luther through the Romantics and Nietzsche to Hitler. 

Where does the Evangelical Church in Germany now stand in respect of 
democracy? Dr Martin Niemoeller, the leader of the Protestant resistance to 
Hitler, sees and acknowledges the guilt of Germany and the close connexion be- 
tween the Christian religion and democratic discipline and freedom, but he is a 
sadly isolated figure. German Protestantism has been politically rather than 
socially influential upon the national life. Intensely loyal to the credal con- 
fessions of the past, it is very little concerned with the training of young to an 
international outlook. 

Roman Catholicism is on the whole less nationalistic and far more aware of 
international links than is Protestantism in Germany. It has a philosophical 
doctrine of society based on the natural law, and certain Roman Catholic leaders, 
such as Fr Eberhard Welty of Walberberg, are doing much to construct a sane 
and democratic outlook in their country. ‘It is important to note that the polit- 
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ical strength of Catholicism depends much less upon its religious vitality than 
upon the influence of the clergy’ (p. 110), for the faithful, when they are somno- 
lent, vote solidly as their leaders tell them. But the clergy as a whole are not 
likely to give a strongly democratic lead. 

This is an important, well-informed, and realistic discussion of a matter of 
vital interest for the future of Western Europe. NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


THE STRUGGLE FOR DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY. By Gabriel A. Almond. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
1949. viii+345 pp. Index. 9}” x6}". $4.00. 21s. 


Tuis book contains useful studies by seven Americans with a good knowledge 
of Germany on certain aspects of Nazi and post-war Germany. The essays may 
lack some perspective and the carefully compiled index reveals sources not— 
perhaps inevitably in any book on contemporary history—always of the highest 
standing. The authors have drawn substantially on newspaper reports and 
digests issued by the American authorities in Germany. Much the most useful 
contribution is a factual study, surprisingly detailed considering it takes up only 
seventy-three pages, of post-war economic developments and prospects. This 
essay 1s provided by Mr Fred H. Sanderson, Chief of the Western European 
Economic Branch, Division of Research for Europe in the Department of State. 
A handy survey of the postwar political parties is contributed by Vera F. 
Eliasberg. 

Much the more satisfactory part of this composite survey is the second half 
which deals factually and soberly with what has happened in Germany and to 
Germany since 1945. The first half of the book which deals with the historical 
background of the various resistance movements falls a little flat. A study 
entitled Freedom and Authoritarianism in German history—the opening chapter 
—is frankly superficial. The next two contributions deal with the various resis- 
tance movements. One has the feeling that the authors are a little ill at ease with 
their subject matter, that they are not sure whether to praise the German 
resistance or brush it off as inadequate. They draw largely on the accounts of 
von Hassel and Schlabrendorff and only the reader who is fairly familiar with 
the doings of the various resistance cliques is able to pick his way through this 
account. Moreover the studies of the resistance are too full of rather literal 
translations of German resistance clichés. 

Yet, given these limitations, here is a book on German affairs which pulls 
together a lot of useful material. It is yet a further indication of the keen interest 
in European affairs displayed in the United States. This desire to probe into 
Continental affairs, to discuss them and evaluate their significance in wide, and 
sometimes surprising, quarters, all form part of helping the United States in 
gaining that informed public opinion on European affairs which alone can sustain 
American leaders in their new role. W. A. EVERITT 


Austria. By E. H. Buschbeck. London, Oxford University Press, 1949. xi-++ 
251 pp. Map endpapers. Tables. Index. 73” x5}". Ios. 6d. 


DESIGNED for the general reader and containing much useful information, 
Dr Buschbeck’s book is a long essay rather than a historical account, with the 
somewhat arbitrary addition of several chapters ranging from economics to the 
arts. Even so, it is doubtful whether there is much point in attempting to com- 
press the period 400 B.c. to 1918 in some sixty-six pages of potted history which 
cannot fail to baffle the layman and leave the expert reader unsatisfied. The 
author is more successful in the parts dealing with general trends and situations 
where his erudition and wide experience result in a convincing picture of the 
problem of Austria in its central European setting. 

It is when we reach more recent times that we become aware of the author’s 
personal bias which mars the value of the book as a guide for the uninitiated. 
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Dr Buschbeck is a traditionalist, and his regrets over the passing of the Habsburg 
Monarchy are followed by a description of the period of republican government 
in terms which reveal a fundamental disbelief in the chances of popular demo- 
cracy in a country that has not had centuries of democratic evolution behind it. 

He combines an attitude of profound admiration for democratic institutions 
as he experienced them in Britain during 1939-45, with a regretful but decided 
conviction that they were unworkable in Austria, where the politicians made 
such a mess of it that the Dollfuss-Schuschnigg authoritarian regime was not 
only inevitable, but also justified. This justification is based on the alleged dicta- 
torial designs of the Socialists, and his remarks about their Linzer Programm read 
as if they were based on hearsay, for nowhere in that document is there any 
indication that the Party believed it had to ‘keep aloof from a share in responsi- 
bility and reserve itself for the future day when the New Order could be achieved 
by that old orthodox concept, the Dictatorship of the Proletariat’ (p. 130). This 
is a vital point, for if the statement were correct, the suspension of the democratic 
constitution and the establishment of the Corporate State by Dollfuss would 
have to be viewed in a different light; it is, of course, a complete mis-reading of 
the Programm. Also, in his treatment of the February 1934 crisis (p. 137), where 
Dollfuss is almost entirely exonerated, Dr Buschbeck can claim not to have seen 
the Dollfuss—Mussolini correspondence published by Professor Sweet in 1948, but 
as the substance of it had been known—or at least suspected—at the time, this 
can hardly be advanced as an excuse. : 

Altogether, his account of the years 1918-38 is so one-sided that it must be 
read side by side with, say, Bruauthal’s Tragedy of Austria which, written from 
the Socialist angle, restores the balance. On the other hand, in an interesting 
chapter ‘Austria and Germany’ Dr Buschbeck makes a useful contribution to 
the discussion of the relationship between the two nations whose linguistic and 
cultural ties are as strong as their political and emotional connexions are 
variable. K. R. STADLER 


THE DEMOCRATIC MONARCHIES OF SCANDINAVIA. 2nded. By Ben A. Arneson. 
London, Macmillan; New York, Van Nostrand, 1949. xiv-+-294 pp. Map 
endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 83” «53?". 15s. $2.50. 


THE title of this book may perhaps slightly mislead the intending reader, 
who may expect—but will not find—some discussion of the special character- 
istics of the institution of monarchy in the countries included. The work is in 
fact published as one of a group of text-books on ‘The Governments of Europe’ 
and is a most valuable source of information on the political and social structures 
of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and particularly on the electoral, parlia- 
mentary, administrative and judicial machinery of these three countries. 
Finland is, on intelligible and defensible grounds, excluded from the category of 
Scandinavia, with which it has commonly, in recent times, been associated; 
anyhow, Finland is not a ‘monarchy’. 

In each chapter, separate but parallel consideration is given to each of the 
three peoples included, in relation to the branch of the subject under consider- 
ation; a treatment most convenient for purposes of comparison, and one by 
means of which much repetition can be avoided. The survey opens with a brief, 
but generally adequate and accurate, summary of the histories of Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, sufficient to enable the student to appreciate the lines of 
political development, though it is perhaps surprising that, in tracing the pro- 
gress of Denmark towards democracy, no mention is made of the Estrup regime, 
which succeeded in obstructing the advancing tide until nearly the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

The work may be confidently recommended to all who wish to understand 
and compare the public life of the three northern kingdoms. It is astonishingly 
up-to-date, having regard to the difficulty of keeping pace with recent develop- 
ments in an age of rapid transformation. The only topic deserving inclusion on 
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which little or no information is provided is that of the educational systems. 
The book is particularly welcome at a time when, as the author points out (p. 18) 
‘to find three of the best examples of modern effective democracy lying in the 
path of a possible Russian westward movement is focussing increased attention 
on the governmental structures and the political activities of the three northern 
countries’. 

It includes a useful bibliography. G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


ECONOMIC STAGNATION IN ITALY? By Jacob J. Kaplan. Memorandum Number 
Thirty-Two. Mimeographed. New Haven, Connecticut, Yale Institute of 
International Studies, 1949. 30 pp. 114” x 8}”. No price. 


In spite of the question-mark, the author does not seem to entertain any 
doubt of the reality of the Italian economic depression and his enquiry leads 
him to believe that its main cause lies in insufficient investment. The Italian 
Government’s long-term investment plans do not provide for adequate absorp- 
tion of the two million unemployed and should be recast. There must be some- 
thing wrong in Italian institutions if private savings are not attracted to per- 
manent industrial investments, and no appeal to foreign capital has any chance 
of success where the confidence of the Italian investor is lacking. Emigration 
would ease matters, but the chances of finding an outlet for mass emigration are 
very faint, at least in the near future. The alternative is to provide more work 
at home by reforming land tenure and enhancing the efficiency of Italian in- 
dustry. More employment means greater purchasing power in the home market 
and greater security for long-term investment, quite independently from export 
trade ventures, in which Italian business-men have missed some good oppor- 
tunities since the end of the war, preferring larger immediate profits to the 
acquisition of new markets. The author suggests that the end of Marshall Aid 
may stimulate productivity by making it imperative to earn foreign currency to 
pay for the imports of necessities now generously supplied by United States aid. 
On the other hand he seems to suggest the eligibility of Italy for protracted 
American assistance, should Congress ever accept the principle of postponing 
the final date for E.R.P., at least for some European nations. ‘Criticism of 
Italian achievements should be tempered as obstacles are serious, but continued 
lack of economic progress will not long be tolerated by the Italian people. It is 
their patience that must not be strained’ (p. 30). 

The author’s question mark should evidently be put not so much on the 
assessment of the present economic position as on the forecast of political 
developments in the distant future. A. CassuTO 


Tue ITALIAN Lert: a Short History of Political Socialism in Italy. By W. 
Hilton-Young. London, Longmans, 1949. vili-+219 pp. Illus. Map end- 
papers. Index. 83” x5?”. 15s. 


It is not altogether surprising that this short history of pelitical Socialism in 
Italy should be, if the claims made for it are true, the first book in English to 
consider the growth of Socialism and Communism in Italy from the early 
anarchist agitators in the middle of the nineteenth century down to the present 
day. The reason for this neglect is doubtless to be found in the refusal of the 
Socialists to accept the responsibilities which the numerical strength of their 
party in Parliament and in the country invited them to shoulder upon more than 
one occasion, and also in the apparently congenital socialist tendency to disinte- 
gration. The refusal of office has at last disappeared from the Italian socialist 
repertory, but the chaos of the socialist splinter groups and the personal rivalries 
of the leaders are as stultifying as ever. But the comparative absence of direct 
and tangible socialist achievements does not by any means rob Mr Hilton- 
Young’s lucid and spirited study of interest. On the contrary the mere fact that 
British and Italian Socialism have virtually nothing in common adds to the in- 
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terest which the book should have for the English reader. There are one or two 
minor inaccuracies, due probably to an over-simplification of the swiftly-moving 
narrative, but these are not of vital importance, and Mr Hilton-Young is to be 
congratulated upon having written so graphic and yet well-documented an 
account of a distinct type of Socialism. M. H. H. MACARTNEY 


Tue Two Impostors. By Daniele Varé. London, Murray, 1949. x-+292 pp. 
Illus. Index. 8?” x5}”. 18s. 


SIGNOR VARE continues his lively reminiscences of the inter-war period in 
this volume, bringing in much about his family and his social experiences. The 
highest light is cast upon the colonial problem, and this is important as showing 
how deeply Italians, who agree with Signor Varé, feel on the subject. He is an 
uncompromising defender of the Abyssianian war and came back especially from 
the United States, whither he had gone on business, to address a meeting at 
Chatham House on British Foreign Policy through Italian Eyes which was 
reported in the January-February issue of International Affairs in 1936. Not 
much purpose seems to be served now by reviving these memories, except in so 
far as they draw attention to Italy’s demographic problem, which remains as 
acute as ever and which Signor Varé is convinced could at any rate have been 
sensibly relieved by introducing a million Italian settlers into Abyssinia. There 
were and are, however, other considerations which would appear to weaken his 
argument that Britain, having invaded and taken over the Sudan in 1898, had 
no right to oppose a similar action by Italy forty years later. Of Galeazzo Ciano, 
who served on Signor Varé’s staff in China, he remarks that his principal defect 
was leggerezza, a lack of principle or conviction as, for example, when he admitted 
that he had been a convinced Fascist only between 1936 and 1938, a condition 
that, Signor Varé considers, may be true of others as well. He knew Mussolini 
first when he had ‘the lean and hungry look of a dangerous man who thinks too 
much’. When he last saw him, he was thin again after a period of corpulancy, 
but he had a disfiguring wart on the side of his shaven head. Indeed the Chief 
of Police suggested that the Duce ‘should do a cure of some sort as he had 
become perfectly intractable’. H. A. WYNDHAM 


LABOUR PROBLEMS IN GREECE: Report of the Mission of the International 
Labour Office to Greece (October-November 1947). Geneva and London, 
I.L.0., 1949. viii+381 pp. Tables. (Studies and Reports, New Series, no. 
12.) g}” xX6}". $2.000. Ios. 


In June 1947 the I.L.O. was invited by the Greek Government to undertake 
a full examination of the labour laws, and to make recommendations for their 
revision. A working party visited the country that autumn, and reported to the 
Government in March 1948. This book contains the text of the report, and of the 
Government’s observations thereon which are dated November 1948. The 
report is a thorough and carefully documented study of labour conditions in 
the country in all their aspects, including social insurance and the trade-union 
problem. The fact, however, that the study was undertaken at a time when 
Greece was in a state of civil war has occasionally enabled the Government to 
answer criticism with the unanswerable reply that the point at issue cannot be 
dealt with until some degree of economic stability is attained. This inevitably 
detracts somewhat from the value of the book in so far as it has a practical value, 
and so does the time-lag, no doubt inevitable, which has intervened between the 
date of the report and its publication. Nevertheless it will clearly be of the 
highest importance for many years to come as a source book on Greek labour 
problems of the period it covers. BICKHAM SWEET-ESCOTT 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


A HANDBOOK OF SLAVIc StupiIEs. Ed. by Leonid I. Strakhovsky. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1949. 
xxi+753 pp. Bibliogs. Index. 9}” x6}”. $12.50. 


Tuis collection of twenty-eight articles written by eighteen Slavonic experts 
in the United States should prove a useful work of reference on the histories 
(mainly political) and literatures (in a narrow sense) of the Slavonic nations. It 
is not an encyclopaedia, nor a key to the culture of the Slavonic peoples; nor 
is it a guide (as is claimed) to the geography and ethnology of the Slavonic 
world—if only because there is not a single map. In spite of the editor’s praise- 
worthy attempt at ‘moulding the diverse subject matter into a harmonious and 
comprehensive whole’, and the contributors’ gallant endeavours to present fac- 
tual material uncoloured by their personal opinions or national idiosyncrasies, 
this work of some 300,000 words remains a collection of separate articles and 
bibliographies, varying in importance, scope, form, and interpretation. 

Generally speaking, contributions dealing with linguistics and the origins 
and medieval history of the Slavs are the soundest. Amongst those concerned 
with later periods, ‘particularly noteworthy’ (as pointed out in the ‘blurb’) are 
articles on Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union, and Soviet Literature. Four 
articles, written by a well-known Polish historian, offer an able and consistent 
interpretation of Polish history; based, however, almost exclusively on Polish 
publications. Some fifty pages of the book are devoted to comparative chrono- 
logy, but the tables lack uniformity (e.g. if comprehensive enough to supply 
the year of Pilsudski’s birth, they prove ungenerous in the case of Masaryk’s), 
as well as completeness (thus, no mention is made of Boris Godunov’s reign and 
a complete blank is left to illustrate the fate of the Bulgarians, Serbians, and 
Montenegrins between 1389 and 1762). Perhaps the most useful features of this 
publication are the bibliographical lists of works in western European languages, 
but space does not permit the reviewer to comment on the merits of some of 
these lists or the shortcomings (serious in a number of instances) of others. 

The book, ‘primarily designed for schoiars, students, and the general public 
not familiar with Slavic languages’, is a useful source of information on things 
Slavonic and should prove a welcome addition to the reference-shelves of 
Public and University libraries. S. KONOVALOV 


THE MAKING OF CENTRAL AND EASTERN Europe. By Francis Dvornik. 
London, Polish Research Centre, 1949. iv+350 pp. Maps. Bibliogs. 
Index. 10” x6}". 25s. 


THE author of this valuable and long needed work, a Slovak scholar, has 
been famous in Europe in the field of Byzantine studies from the year 1926, 
when he published Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome au IXe Siécle. The present study, 
written in London in war-time and covering the tenth and eleventh centuries, as 
he suggests, is a continuation of that book. No finality is claimed for its con- 
clusions, but historians will neglect them at their peril. 

What we have here is, in effect, a sober account, based on all available 
documentary materials, of the emergence of German, Czech, and Polish tradi- 
tions and institutions after the collapse of Charlemagne’s empire; and of the way 
Latin and Byzantine Christianity were striving for control while this was going 
on. Above all, we see how the Slav peoples failed to achieve the wider unity 
which might have stopped the chances of German expansion eastward—and 
with fateful consequences for all concerned. 

Of special interest to scholars are the three Appendixes, the second of which 
(‘Forgotten Empires’) is a striking example of research on proto-Slav origins. 
The presentation of the materials is masterly: great figures like the Emperor 
Otto III, Mieszko and Boleslaw the Great, Pope Sylvester II and St Adalbert 
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(the apostle of the Slavs), move across the scene with measured but also tragic 
dignity. The six pages (262~7) on ‘Central Europe’s Fate’ are pregnant with 
ae even for our own day. ‘Nemesis finds grim satisfaction in history’ 
. 264). 

© This is a book for historians rather than for the general reader, but even 
politicians could learn much from its pages. More careful proof-reading would 
have removed a number of minor blemishes; and one might deprecate the use of 
German names such as Posen and Gnesen for Poznan and Gniezno. The biblio- 
graphies—of both primary and secondary sources—and the index are models of 
scholarship. W. J. RosE 


Le DrAME HonGrots: une Grande Bataille de la Civilisation Chrétienne. By 
Francois Honti. Paris, Triolet, 1949. 318 pp. 74” x54". 390 /r. 


Mr Hont1’s early career was spent in political journalism and in work con- 
nected with the development of cultural relations between Hungary and the 
Latin countries of the West. In 1943 he was appointed Consul at Geneva, and 
for a year acted as one of M. Kallay’s many contact-men with the West. Re- 
signing his post in 1944, he did not return to Hungary. His book opens with a 
short survey of the general history and problems of Hungary, and of the record 
of the Horthy regime; this being written in a critical but not a hostile spirit. 
There are, unfortunately, only a few pages on his own political activities in 
1943-4; here he might with great advantage have been much less discreet. The 
bulk of his book is a study of the new Hungary, as seen by an exiled Hungarian. 
It is strongly hostile to the Communist regime, but thorough and well-docu- 
mented and, while lacking the personal interest of the narratives of MM. Nagy, 
Sulyok, and Kovacs, gives perhaps a better general picture than any of those 
three works. It is an essay, or a series of essays, rather than a history, as it 
treats its theme rather by topics than chronologically; with the result that its 
main value is that of a picture of the situation as it stood when the author 
wrote. As such, it possesses considerable merit. C. A. MACARTNEY 


STALIN AND THE Potes. By Bronislaw Kusnierz. Foreword by His Excellency 
August Zaleski. London, Hollis & Carter, 1949. xx+317 pp. Index. 
84" x54". 16s. 

To the student of contemporary history, and indeed to every citizen of 
Western Europe, Poland’s case is of paramount importance. That Poland was 
an integral part of the West is indisputable, but the fact still needs reiteration. 
Furthermore, it explains why the Poles have suffered so acutely at the mis- 
understanding shown for their cause in the English-speaking world. Just as 
the early reports of Nazi atrocities were received sceptically, so also the Polish 
warnings of Soviet barbarity were ignored. Thus was wasted the unique con- 
tribution which the Poles could have made to a timely understanding of Soviet 
mentality. 

Remembering the tragic frustrations experienced by such eminent patriots 
as M. Ciechanowski, war-time Polish Ambassador to Washington (see his Defeat 
in Victory) and General Anders (Army in Exile), it is not surprising that Dr 
Kusnierz should deem it necessary to re-state the Polish case. Appointed 
Minister of Justice in the London Polish Government in November 1944, there 
is none better qualified to speak on the illegality of Soviet methods. Experi- 
enced too in the pre-war Polish co-operative and Christian-Social movements, 
he has a characteristic background. 

The value of this work lies in its comprehensiveness. Every aspect of the 
Russo-Polish dispute from 1939 onwards is brought starkly into the open; yet 
the story is placed in its international setting with dignity and skill, and told 
in a style that is the more effective for its quiet discipline. It is a sordid and 
horrifying tale: but it must be faced if the West is to endure. G.S. 
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A BALKAN Mission. By James T. Shotwell. New York, Columbia University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1949. 180 pp. Illus. Index. 
82” x52”. $2.25. I2s. 6d. 

Tuis is an agreeable but curiously remote account of a two-months’ journey 
undertaken in 1925, on behalf of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, through Yugoslavia, Roumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, and Greece. The 
author, Professor James T. Shotwell, is Acting President of the Carnegie 
Endowment. 

The atmosphere of his book is remote for several reasons. First, much of it 
is taken up with descriptions, pleasantly reminiscent of an early edition of 
Baedeker, of scenery, architecture, local customs and costumes, and methods of 
travel; these are accompanied by brief historical background sketches and by 
photographs. Next, Professor Shotwell, with restraint unusual today, has 
obviously made it a rule to say nothing critical about those who gave him 
hospitality a quarter of a century ago; and these included many of the important 
men of the period. Finally, the study of current politics lay outside the scope 
of his mission; so he says virtually nothing of the political issues which must 
inevitably have cropped up during his talks with the Roumanian National 
Peasant Party leader, Maniu, King Ferdinand of Roumania, King Boris III of 
Bulgaria, the Croat Peasant Party leaders, Raditch and Machek, and others. 
(Incidentally Raditch is the only personality of the period for whom the author 
betrays a personal distaste, though he pays tribute to his idealism and his 
power over the Croat peasants.) 

In spite of his self-denying ordinance on political questions, which is tan- 
talizing to anyone seeking fresh historical material, Professor Shotwell occa- 
sionally indulges in sweeping political judgements. He advocates federation for 
eastern Europe; of Greece he says: ‘It is strange that the country which first 
gave the world a science of politics should be one of the worst-governed in 
Europe; yet that has been the condition of Greece throughout most of its recent 
history’ (p. 123). Dipping into post-war history, Professor Shotwell regards 
Tito as a military despot and a Croat oppressor of Serbian liberties. 

The author is a strong defender of Dragoljib Jovanovich, the Serbian peasant 
politician who was condemned by one of Marshal Tito’s courts some three years 
ago. The most vivid and interesting passage in his book is perhaps an annexe 
giving extracts from an account written by Jovanovich of the Serbian retreat to 
Albania in the winter of 1914. ELISABETH BARKER 


U.S.S.R. 


SOVIET RussIA AND THE FAR East. By David J. Dallin. London, Hollis & 
Carter; New Haven, Yale University Press, 1949. vii+-398 pp. Maps. 
Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}”. 30s. $5.00. 

TuIs is a valuable addition to the extremely skimpy literature in English 
on Soviet Russian policy and interests in the Far East. Non-Russian reading 
readers will no doubt be gratified to learn that Mr Dallin’s source material 
includes the essential Russian literature, the Soviet press and the relevant 
Comintern records to which other writers in English on this subject have 
devoted little or no attention. The results of Mr Dallin’s far-flung industry is 
a succinct, illuminating and most opportune account of Soviet aims and activities 
in Manchuria, China, and Japan. This volume covers the period from 1931 to 
1948. The companion volume which deals with Russian policy in the Far 
East from the middle of the nineteenth century to 1931 is now also available 
in America but has not yet appeared in an English edition. It is to be hoped 
that it will appear without further delay as chronologically it should be read 
before this volume and is a historical introduction to it. 

The problems arising from the new political alinement in the northern 
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Pacific area are very forcibly presented in these pages. Particularly welcome at 
this critical juncture in Chinese affairs is Mr Dallin’s study, excellently docu- 
mented from Comintern and Soviet sources, of the origins and nature of the 
Chinese Communists. His view is that, ‘as in Russia, the inner core of China’s 
Communism consists of a few thousand central and local leaders—administrators, 
generals, teachers. Communists to the bitter end, they are one hundred per 
cent pro-Russian so long as Russia is Communist. They are revolutionists in the 
Communist sense, and ruthless politicians, but also eternal dreamers hoping for 
a great Soviet China as a future component of a Greater Soviet Union’ (p. 120). 
Mr Dallin’s last prediction is, I think, quite unfounded. On the contrary nothing 
seems more unlikely on psychological and political grounds than that Com- 
munist China would, at this stage, seek incorporation in the Soviet Union how- 
ever closely allied she may be to the Kremlin. Mr Dallin’s studies of the major 
spheres of Soviet interest in the Far East are rounded off by a series of useful 
reports on the aims and methods of Soviet policy in such obscure areas as Tannu 
Tuva and Outer Mongolia. 

The pages on the Soviet Far Eastern territories, about which so little 
material exists in English, might, I think, have been expanded with advantage 
for the average reader. Mr Dallin’s reference to the ‘national and cultural 
forces’ (p. 378) inseparably connecting the Soviet Far East with ‘Mother 
Russia’ is open to argument. The population is too sparse and mixed and 
includes too much ‘forced labour’ (especially in the large-scale gold industries 
of the Lena and Kolyma), to maintain effective cultural links with Moscow or 
any other centre. The strongest links between the remote inclement lands of 
the Russian base are politico-economic in character rather than national or 
cultural. 

The similarity between Soviet Russia’s appeasement of Japan, most notably 
after the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931, and of Germany, emerges 
forcibly from Mr Dallin’s recapitulation of Soviet—Japanese relations (1929-45). 
And Litvinov’s offer of a non-aggression pact to Japan on 31 December 1931, 
a crucial moment in the Sino-Japanese war, seems in retrospect a very inglorious 
deal. 

Failing other sources, Mr Dallin tends to rely somewhat uncritically on 
press reports. For example, the reference (p. 275) via the New York Herald 
Tribune for 17 December 1946 to the Ivkutst Pravda, cannot on internal evidence 
be unreservedly accepted. ‘Urea’ (allegedly in the Buryat-Mongol Republic), 
which is mentioned in the original New York Herald Tribune article, is untrace- 
able, and the admission that Japanese and German prisoners of war in Siberia 
work on railway and housing construction is not in line with Soviet press 
practice. 

Mr Dallin’s final analysis of Soviet Russia’s strength in the Far East today 
charges her with having violated treaties, broken pledges and promises, ignored 
solemn obligations, and organized farcical plebiscites (e.g. in Outer Mongolia) 
to attain her goals of ‘extending borders, widening “‘spheres’’ and creating 
puppet States under puppet Governments’ (p. 383), the indictment is too well 
founded to be lightly challenged. 

The author’s clear-cut anti-Soviet convictions explain a certain selectivity 
in his use of material, and the fact that the reader is presented with a well 
digested brief rather than a complete survey of the evidence. I should add, 
however, that this in no wise impugns the reliability of the work and its use- 


fulness. C. G. 


Sratin & Co: the Politburo—the Men who run Russia. By Walter Duranty. 
London, Secker & Warburg, 1949. xi+252 pp. Index. 8” 5}". 12s. 6d. 


ANYTHING written about the Soviet Union by a journalist possessing Mr 
Duranty’s extensive, first-hand knowledge merits the closest attention. His 
present book ranges widely over internal and foreign affairs. But its main aim 
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is to show how the Politburo came to dominate the Bolshevik party and the 
Soviet Union, how it met the tremendous problems which faced the party after 
Lenin’s death, and what type of men Stalin brought into the Politburo as he 
won pre-eminence and transformed Russia into a major industrial Power 
capable of defeating the challenge of Nazi Germany. 

Mr Duranty supplies useful information about the careers of Stalin’s present 
colleagues in the Politburo. But he fails to make these extremely versatile, able, 
hard-working, and ruthless men really come alive as full-blooded individuals. 
His account of the struggle for power between Stalin and earlier party leaders 
is also surprisingly incomplete. He makes it far too much a conflict between 
‘Western Exiles’ and the Stalinist ‘Home Guard’ without giving enough weight 
to the split over such problems as Socialism in one country, the rate of indus- 
trialization, and agricultural collectivization. Equally surprisingly, he quotes 
two apparently conflicting versions of the origin of the Politburo without 
examining the problem seriously himself. 

Mr Duranty denies that Stalin is a prisoner of the Politburo or that serious 
differences of opinion exist among its members. But in stressing its monolithic 
character, he may be wrong to ignore possible clashes of personality which 
might under certain circumstances become important. G. H. BOLSOVER 


THE MARITIME History oF RussiA, 848-1948. By Mairin Mitchell. London, 
Sidgwick & Jackson, 1949. xvi+543 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Indexes. 
82” x53”. 31s. 6d. 


Miss MITCHELL’s book gives the impression of being conceived on geo- 
graphical much more than on historical lines—in a ‘maritime’ history, for 
instance, it is surely hardly necessary to devote so much space as she does to 
the details of the exploration of Siberia. The fact that the early explorers of 
that Continent perforce made much use of rivers as highways did not trans- 
form them into seafarers; nor is the connexion between the recently constructed 
barge canals running to Moscow from the White, Azov, and Caspian Seas, and 
the maritime history of Russia, easy to comprehend: these matters are, of 
course, of great intrinsic interest to those who desire to learn all they can, in 
any province of knowledge, about Russia; but their intrusion into a volume 
which purports to describe and record the maritime development of Russia and 
the Russians merely distracts the attention of the student and indeed appears 
to have the effect of crowding out much about which he would desire to learn. 
The Russian Navy, for instance, both in the Napoleonic wars and in the Russo- 
Japanese war, had a long if not very glorious history; but Miss Mitchell gives 
very little space to it, to its growth, its characteristics or its operations. The 
arrangement of the book, too, is somewhat confusing to the historical student. 
Different sections are devoted to different geographical areas in which Russia 
touches the seas. But within each section, the author ranges forwards and back- 
wards through the centuries in a manner which makes it difficult for the reader 
to find in it any connected narrative. To cite but one example, the introductory 
section, which occupies pp. 3-42 under the title ‘The Background’, is devoted 
almost as much to recent five-year plans, and the pronouncements of Stalin, as 
to a review of the historical background of Russia’s maritime influence. From 
a speech by Kalinin in 1938, referred to on p. 5, we get back to the fourteenth 
century Teutonic Knights on p. 13, on to the Soviet ‘long-cruising submarines’ of 
today (p. 17), back to Russian voyages of circumnavigation of the early nine- 
teenth century (p. 18), and to the Crimean War (p. 39). Such examples could be 
paralleled in each section. The book may be summed up by saying that 
it is packed with facts of great interest, but could be immeasurably improved 
by pruning and rearrangement, resisting the temptation to stray from the 
avowed object of producing a ‘maritime history’, into attractive byways. 
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THE RusSIAN REVOLUTION. By M. N. Roy. Calcutta, Renaissance Publishers, 
1949. Xviii-+631 pp. Index. 83?” 53”. Rs. 18. 


Tus book, the author of which is an Indian Communist who formerly 
represented his party in the Comintern, is what he calls a record of his reactions 
to the events of the last decade as they unfolded. 

On the eve of the war the author, although slightly troubled by some 
doubts, was still a firm adherent of Moscow’s policy. He approved of the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact. When, however, in 1940 Hitler over-ran France 
Mr Roy was shocked by the Soviet Govérnment’s failure to give help to the 
western democracies. The German attack on Russia revived his hopes that the 
Soviet Government would fulfil what he thought was their historical calling 
and would, even if by means of ‘Napoleonism’, lead Europe on the way to 
Socialism. The Soviet post-war policy shattered all his hopes. In his opinion 
the Soviet Government ought to ‘make some concessions to the British notion 
of Democracy’ and to ‘set aside the orthodox Communist doctrine of dictator- 
ship’. Instead, the Soviet Government started sabotaging European recon- 
struction and imposing Communist totalitarianism, thus driving the western 
European countries to look to America not only for economic aid but also for 
military protection. ‘The fact, however, is that American help and protection, 
whatever may be their ulterior motive, do not in the least degree curtail the 
rights and liberties of the beneficiaries, while the alternative offered by the 
Russians through the intermediary of the various Communist parties means 
destruction of all that and more’ (p. 539). And Mr Roy warns his Moscow com- 
rades that ‘the reign of terror in the countries occupied by the Red Army may 
in a critical moment redound against the Russians’ (p. 482). His survey of 
events ends with the beginning of the Tito conflict. Not all the currents of that 
conflict were clear when he wrote. But Mr Roy realized that a successful revolt 
of a satellite against Moscow would mean a ‘major defeat’ for the latter. ‘Even- 
tually the choice for the People’s Democracies of the Soviet Zone will be 
between complete absorption in Greater Russia or war of national independence 
against the Moscovite conquerors’ (p. 561). 

Mr Roy’s book is much too lengthy and is not easy to read, but in its own 
way it is quite instructive. B. I. ELKIN 


Tue PoLiticAL THEORY OF BOLSHEVISM: a Critical Analysis. By Hans Kelsen. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press; Cambridge, 
University Press, 1948. iii+-59 pp. Bibliog. (University of California 
Publications in Political Science, vol. 2, no. 1.) 9}” x6". $1.00. 8s. 

No aspect of Bolshevism has been subject to more distortion than its 
political theory, since the Soviet State has had to evolve in conditions unforeseen 
by Marx and Engels, yet has been able to develop an ideology corresponding to 
these conditions only on the basis of their writings. Professor Kelsen’s learned 
and interesting essay rather obscures this and other truths by omitting in his 
references to the writings of Lenin, Stalin, and others, to make clear the precise 
date of the passages referred to. There can be no valid interpretation of their 
thought which does not accept the fact that the Bolshevik leaders’ pronounce- 
ments are always related to some specific point. Even with this limitation, and 
with oversimplification due to compression—one cannot just say that Men- 
sheviks differ from Bolsheviks in that the former were ‘democratic’ and the 
latter were not—some useful points emerge. In particular, Professor Kelsen 
disposes of the fantastic view that there is a real sense in which the Soviet 
system is a democracy. 

As Professor Kelsen shows, this simply means conflating the concept 
‘democracy’ with the concept ‘socialism’ and robbing both of their meaning. 
But he may be over-optimistic in asserting without proof that British Labour 
has found the clue to a correct combination of the two. The ‘selected biblio- 
graphy’ is alas, unselective. MAX BELOFF 
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Moscow CoRRESPONDENT. By Ralph Parker. London, Muller, 1949. 304 pp. 
7h" x5". ros. 6d. 


THERE is now no accredited British correspondent of paper or agency left in 
Moscow; one by one they have departed as either they themselves became too 
frustrated by the censorship or their editors decided that it was not worth 
keeping them there for the little they could send out. Parker alone remains 
regardless of the migration of his colleagues, having grown into a Moscow way of 
family life. And it is perhaps well that he should have stayed. So many ill- 
informed books are written about life in the Soviet Union that it is a relief to 
read a book by someone who has studied his subject with care and with sym- 
pathy. Parker is certainly well-informed and even if he gives only one side of 
the story he does so with great skill and lucidity, with much truth, and, as one 
would expect from a man who could once boast that he was Moscow corre- 
spondent of The Times and the New York Times, in admirable English. His 
description of a piece of Ukrainian countryside (p. 108) is a delight. 

But Mr Parker has taken on too much of the colouring of his surroundings 
to make his book entirely satisfactory to a critical British reader. In his chapter 
‘Who Thinks What?’ he gives an admirable account of the regimentation of the 
artists and authors of the Soviet Union, but he accepts that dictatorship of the 
proletarian taste all too meekly. Similarly he tries to explain ‘Soviet Patriotism’ 
(ch. 5) without apparently realizing that to many Western observers the present 
strident Soviet tone smacks frighteningly of jingoism. Many of us will be willing 
to accept much that he writes, but without passing so hurriedly over the ‘black 
spots’ of the Soviet record (p. 292) or believing in the model citizen drawn by 
him (p. 301). RALPH PosTON 


MiLirary ATTACHE IN Moscow. By Major-General Richard Hilton. London, 
Hollis & Carter, 1949. viii+232 pp. Index. 8” x54”. Ios. 6d. 


AN early spring day in 1948 in the country near Moscow, overhead bright 
sun and blue sky, underfoot slush and thawing snow—on such a day only 
mad Englishmen would go for a walk. And one could not reasonably expect 
wary Soviet citizens to believe in the innocence of such a venture. Thus it was 
not surprising that when Major-General Hilton, the present reviewer of his 
book, and another member of the British Embassy staff set forth into the 
Perlovka woods in search of beauty and exercise, they were followed by two 
very obvious plain-clothes policemen. Perhaps it was hardly fair of the three 
Englishmen to turn the tables on the policemen and hunt them, but they were 
so clumsy that the temptation was irresistible. 

Looking back from the sanity of England such an event seems incredible, 
and yet in Moscow such treatment of foreign diplomats is the rule. The value 
of Major-General Hilton’s book lies in Chapter V, in which he tells of some 
personal adventures which should bring home to advocates of friendship with 
the Russians the difficulty for Western diplomats of achieving this, much as 
they would like to. The remainder of the book is hardly for serious students 
of the U.S.S.R. An honest man with an enquiring mind, General Hilton himself 
says (p. 2) that he is ‘merely a soldier’, and few soldiers are learned experts on 
the mysteries of dialectical materialism. RALPH PosTON 


OUT OF THE CROCODILE’S MouTH: Russian Cartoons about the United States 
from Krokodil, Moscow’s Humor Magazine. Ed. by William Nelson. 
Washington. Public Affairs Press, 1949. 116 pp. Illus. 11” x6}”. $2.50. 


Many drawings in this collection are excellent and, like all good cartoons, 
contain an element of truth that the victim may not recognize. But the twinkle 
in the eye of this crocodile is certainly outclassed by the viciousness of his jaws. 


RALPH PosTON 
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MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


Tue ARAB OF THE DESERT: a Glimpse into Bedawin Life in Kuwait and Sau’do 
Arabia. By H. R. P. Dickson. London, Allen & Unwin, 1949. 648 pp. 
Illus. Index. 9$” x63”. 63s. 


In this book, which is much more of an ‘exhaustive treatise’ than a ‘glimpse’, 
Colonel Dickson describes the domestic life and occupations of the Bedouins, 
their tents, their animals, thoughts and beliefs, and everything that is theirs. 
In its accounts of the more intimate affairs of women it owes much to Mrs 
Dickson. After forty-five chapters there are fourteen appendixes and a long 
glossary. It is generously illustrated and pleasantly refreshed with colour. 

The writing has none of the flavour of Doughty, Lawrence, and others, but 
rather that of the authentic desert and the desert people themselves, and might 
have been compiled by an Arab family as the total of their own life and experi- 
ence. Desert Arabs are not scholars and inaccuracies of grammar are to be 
expected, but there is a vast wealth of facts which could only be told by a man 
who has spent most of his life in close contact with the people. With his back- 
ground it is natural to find Colonel Dickson commending Arab customs as 
opposed to Western. While he by no means commends slavery, he finds little 
to condemn in it as practised in Kuwait, and it does not occur to him that the 
institution itself may be demoralizing even to the best treated slaves. 

Colonel Dickson tells nothing of the methods of government in Kuwait nor 
what developments, if any, are likely in consequence of present day political 
trends. Obviously he does not approve of westernization, but it is doubtful 
whether its onset can be forever avoided, and whether the Bedouin way of life, 
with all its graciousness as well as its primitiveness, can survive. Much of what 
he writes is applicable to the rest of Arabia and this makes the book an invalu- 
able background work of reference for political officers. 


HAROLD INGRAMS 


ARABS, OIL AND History. By Kermit Roosevelt. The Story of the Middle 
East. London, Gollancz; New York, Harper, 1949. 271 pp. 8}"x5}". 
15s. $4.00. 


In spite of its popular form this is a serious work. The writer has travelled 
in the Middle East, read its history and thought out a policy. His estimate of 
King Abdullah may be one-sided; he makes mistakes of fact, and he had his 
leg pulled by the Qashgai about their relations with the Germans during the 
last war; but his book contains much that is interesting and useful. If he 
criticizes British policy it is never spitefully; and he is equally ready to criticize 
the United States Government, especially for what he considers its mistaken 
Palestine policy, adopted against the advice of all Americans with local know- 
ledge in deference to a Jewish vote which, in his opinion, does not exist. His 
severe criticisms of certain Middle East governments are sharpened by fear 
lest corruption, inertia and indifference to human suffering should play into the 
hands of Russia, whom he pictures as standing ready to profit by chaos and 
indeed trying to hasten its advent. The only hope, he holds, is in a common 
effort by the United States and Great Britain to assure the political, social, and 
economic advancement of the Middle Eastern peoples. The chief American 
contribution would be the reputation for altruism which (in spite of the Palestine 
lapse) she has gained by her schools and her aloofness from the struggle between 
the European Powers; Britain’s contribution would be her greater experience. 
Oil is not shown as the only American interest in the Middle East: stability there 
is vital to the United States in any case. That Middle East oil is of enormous 
importance to the United States is, however, brought out strongly by the 
author, who reminds the reader that even if the proximity of Russia should 
withhold Middle East oil from the Western Powers in time of war, its use 
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in peace-time reduces the drain on the dwindling resources of the United 
States. R. W. BULLARD 


HISTORY OF THE ISLAMIC PEOPLES. By Carl Brockelmann. Trans. by Joel 
Carmichael and Moshe Perlmann. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1949. 
xix-++566 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Indexes. 8?”5}". 25s. 


THE original German edition having appeared in 1939, the translators 
supplemented the New York edition of this work with a sixteen-page review of 
events from 1939 to 1947 which has not been included in the London edition. 
The translation is adequate, though there are occasional infelicities such as ‘The 
Greeks . . . were revolted against by Turkish bands...’ (pp. 438-9). 

The first half of the work is a Teutonically-thorough and competent history 
down to A.D. 1517, though Professor Hitti (Middle East Journal, ii (1948), 
pp. 224-5) has drawn attention to a number of errors in this section. The treat- 
ment is conventional: there is the usual opening chapter, ‘Arabia before Islam’, 
but nothing on the pre-Islamic civilizations of the Middle East which Islam 
inherited by conquest; and the narrative tends to degenerate into a heavy 
chronicle of proper names and dates. 

Coming nearer to modern times, there are some doubtful statements which 
reflect an oblique view of British policy in the Middle East. The terms of the 
treaty of San Stefano (3 March 1877) ‘were not recognized by Great Britain, 
which had secured the cession of Cyprus by Turkey’ (p. 378); but the cession of 
Cyprus was not arranged until the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 4 June 1878. A 
memorandum of 1880 agreed that Britain should be represented in Afghanistan 
by a Muslim agent; this is very different from saying that ‘the British Ambas- 
sador . . . must always be a Muslim’ (p. 429). While paying tribute to Lord 
Cromer’s work in Egypt it is unreasonable to describe it as ‘harsh tutelage’, and 
the author has not grasped that neither Cromer nor the British Government 
were in a position to abrogate the obligations of Egypt’s foreign debt or the 
Capitulations (pp. 453-4). Of the unhappy Dinshawai incident he writes, 
‘Cromer ordered a merciless condemnation of the culprits’ (p. 457), but this 
decision was taken by a court martial in Egypt while Cromer was in England 
(162 H. C. Deb. H.S., 1823, 4 August 1906). Finally, the statement that Iraq 
after the First World War ‘groaned under the burden of the British adminis- 
tration’ requires qualification; cf. P. W. Ireland: Ivag, a Study in Political 
Development, pp. 142-7 GEORGE KIRK 


ARAB REFUGEES: a Survey of Resettlement Possibilities. By S. G. Thicknesse. 
Pamphiet. London and New York, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1949. viii+68 pp. Maps. Tables. 84”5}". 5s. 

SoME of the members of Chatham House and of the Royal Asian Society 
with Middle East experience came together to consider what could be done about 
the Palestine Arabs who had been deprived of their homes and livelihoods in 
the disorder which followed the British withdrawal. 

Miss Thicknesse, recently returned from Palestine and Trans-Jordan, was 
asked to work up the material into a coherent report. The work under review 
is the fruit of her obvious ability, zeal, and care. Its object was to provide 
something which would acquaint the public with the relevant facts and figures 
and ‘facilitate an understanding of the difficulty and urgency of the problem 
facing the United Nations and Middle East Governments’ (p. vii). 

It was no part of the survey to try to fix the responsibility for the creation 
of this tragic problem; that would, of course, have involved a far-reaching 
examination of the kind that may some day have to be made if a fair-minded 
historian attempts to apportion commendation and condemnation over the 
whole Palestine business. Miss Thicknesse has wisely limited herself in her first 
chapter to a summary of the chief things that happened in 1948 as a result of 
which the Arabs became refugees or lost their livelihoods. Partisans will fail 
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to find any bias in this account although they may not be satisfied with it as 
an exposition of their case. 

There is no more intractable mentality than that of the refugee before the 
last spark of hope of return to his native land has died out. Miss Thicknesse 
whilst reminding us that ‘the refugees’ natural wish for repatriation which 
springs from all the tenacious love of a peasant people for their ancestral home 
country has also been approved by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations’ (p. 17) looks at the other side as well. She points out that serious con- 
sideration has to be given to the question of security of the new State as it 
appears to the eyes of the Israel leaders and to the fact of their official commit- 
ment to a policy of finding accommodation for a Jewish population increased 
by unlimited immigration. There would seem in fact some reason to apprehend 
not only that repatriation will be opposed but that any Arab still remaining in 
Israel will be squeezed out. 

Besides the unwillingness of the refugees to go to places far from their 
homeland, there are many other difficulties which render impracticable at the 
present moment most of the long term development projects in which refugees 
might be absorbed in other Arab countries. Irrigation schemes based on a 
water supply from the river Jordan (in respect of which Jordan as well as the 
mandatory Government of Palestine had on record their own separate plans 
which they had not been able to implement) could be prepared for the Arab 
lands on both sides of the Jordan valley, but first agreement must be reached 
on the division of the water between Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, and Israel. 

Those who have read Miss Thicknesse’s study cannot fail to appreciate the 
immense difficulties which confronted the Clapp Mission and will find it easier 
to understand why, in the Mission’s report,’ immediate or short term measures 
for the relief of the refugees have been preferred. R. F. JARDINE 


EXPERIMENT IN ANARCHY. By R. M. Graves. London, Gollancz, 1949. 238 pp. 

83" x52". 15s. 

I READ this book shortly after returning from a visit to Jordan and Jeru- 
salem and immediately following Koestler’s Promise and Fulfilment. It seemed 
to me that the titles, if not the two books themselves, could well be combined: 
for if the ‘Promise’ was an ‘Experiment’—as indeed it was commonly described 
in 1917—the ‘Fulfilment’ was certainly ‘Anarchy’. Mr Graves’s story, written 
in diary form, covers the period June 1947 to April 1948 when the lights of 
British Mandatory government were guttering and flickering weaker until they 
finally snuffed out, even though as late as December, in magnificent defiance, 
the High Commissioner opened the new Jerusalem Sports Club House. It 
makes tragic and shameful reading, not indeed for the gallant rearguard action 
that the Municipality fought, but that such things, even if excused by the force 
of circumstances, could have been possible where the Union Jack still flew. 
The chronicle seems hardly credible; in a crescendo of general collapse, bomb- 
ings, robberies, murders follow each other in such close succession that it seems 
hardly necessary to record them individually. 3 

The ‘Mayor's log’ is prefaced by two descriptive chapters of Jerusalem, its 
principal features and the life and characteristics of the most confused city 
population in the world. For this record many, and not only those who had 
the high privilege of serving the Holy City, will be grateful to him. 

The Jerusalem for which Mr Graves, without fear or favour, ‘sought to do 
good’, is now split in two, where in uneasy peace Israel and Ishmael glower at 
each other across a dividing belt of desolation. It is indeed hard to foresee how 
the City may once again become ‘at unity with itself’. But Mr Graves and his 
book go a long way to explain why the British may become surprisingly popular 
in a country once they have left it. ARCHER CUsT 


1 Final Report of the United Nations Economic Survey Mission for the Middle East 
(United States, 1949). 
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THE STORY OF JERUSALEM. By James Parkes. London, Cresset Press, 1949. 
39 pp. Maps. 83” x53”. 2s. 6d. 

Tuis little book, or ‘pamphlet’ as the author calls it, seems misnamed; for 
Dr Parkes’s story of the most historic city in the world up to the British occupa- 
tion in 1917 is compressed into a mere eleven pages, inclusive of five sketch- 
maps. The ‘Muslim Story’ in fact, although it began in the seventh century 
and lasted to the twentieth, is disposed of in about a page of text. The author’s 
purpose thus reveals itself as being little more than to build up a weighted case 
in support of the Jewish arguments for partitioning the city: and for this, the 
sufferings of the beleaguered Jewish population during the Arab war, until 
the siege was raised by the toil and gallantry of their own forces, are advanced 
as the complete and final justification. 

It may be that force of circumstances will compel a solution on these lines; 
for King Abdullah has expressed no less unalterable opposition to the United 
Nations’ decision to internationalize Jerusalem, while the Government of 
Israel’s defiance has gone so far as deliberately to move more of its departments 
to the city. Dr Parkes, however, betrays little interest in the wishes and claims 
of the Arabs. He confesses (p. 37) that his ‘pamphlet’ had dealt largely with 
the concern of the Jews for their security and development under an inter- 
national regime; but, with the consolidation of Israel, and in face of the 
avowedly expansionist aims of the extremist elements in the new State, this 
consideration could now apply more forcibly to the Arabs, and explains King 
Abdullah’s refusal, on strategic grounds, to weaken in any way his hold on 
the old city for which his forces fought and shed their blood. 

It may not be sufficiently realized that the Arabs, in what is left to them of 
Palestine of the Mandate, Christian as well as Muslim, are by no means all in 
favour of their new King’s policy; many of them are bitterly resentful that 
their future is being disposed of at Lake Success without their voice (by design 
they feel) being heard, and blame the British Government for opposing the 
internationalizing of Jerusalem at the behest of the King. The Arabs of Jeru- 
salem especially, and of Bethlehem and Ramallah, are much opposed to being 
ruled by Amman, and the Christians in particular are seriously alarmed at the 
signs that are already appearing of reactionary Muslim Government. Moreover 
it is their property, in the fine new quarters, for example, of Talbieh and 
Katamon, now in Jewish hands, from which they see themselves cut off by the 
line of partition. So they look to the United Nations Assembly to carry through 
its declared policy. A ‘Story of Jerusalem’ should have taken note of all this. 

Dr Parkes (pp. 22-4) acknowledges the British Administration’s care for 
the preservation of the historic character of the Holy City—a tribute which 
should be paid more often. 

There is a small error of fact at the bottom of p. 26. The narrow-gauge 
railways from Jaffa to Jerusalem, and from Haifa and Tulkeram which served 
as feeders to the pilgrim line across the Jordan, were completed at the turn of 
the century, but the main line up the coast through Lydda followed in the 
wake of Allenby’s advancing troops. ARCHER Cust 


IRAN: Past and Present. By Donald N. Wilber. New Jersey, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1948; London, Oxford University Press, 1949. xi+234 pp. 
Illus. Index. 8” 5%”. $3.00. 16s. 


As the work of an archaeologist, this book naturally devotes much attention 
to the earlier history of Persia, but it also contains a careful and fair-minded 
account of the Pahlevi period; and the rest of the book gives a mass of useful 
detail about resources, industry, and the like. The second part suffers from the 
defect inevitable in handbooks: it gives the skeleton, not the living figure. 
The reader is given an account of the Persian constitution but is not told what 
the Persians do with it, and what sort of legislation, if any, emerges. The 
section on agriculture describes the division of the crop between landowner 
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and cultivator, but does not mention that the system is a barrier to improved 
methods and a cause of rural poverty. Nevertheless, the book does very well 
what it sets out to do. It is the second work of the kind to come from America 
in 1949: Introduction to Iran, by E. Groseclose, was reviewed in the July 
number of this Journal. In Britain there has been no such book since 1941, 
when Mr Elwell-Sutton’s Modern Iran appeared. R. W. BULLARD 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN Post-WAR SuDAN. By J. Spencer Trimingham. 
Pamphlet. London, World Dominion Press. 44 pp. Map. (Post-War 
Survey Series No. 4.) 84” x5}”. Is. 6d. 


THE Sudan Government have hitherto encouraged Christian missions in the 
extremely primitive pagan south, while excluding them from the Muslim 
north, and has restricted the penetration of the south by the northerners who 
had for centuries exploited it for slave-raiding. Now, however, it is expected 
that before many years the entire Sudan will be self-governing—‘an artificially- 
imposed system of pseudo-democracy’ (p. 10). ‘The war, political pressure from 
the Muslim north, and the speeding up of the economic developments are 
forcing the southern Sudanese to try to run before they can walk’ (p. 20). 
They are exposed to the impact both of Islam and of secularist materialism. 
To meet this challenge the Southern Sudan Christian Council—the Roman 
Church, as ever, standing apart—resolved in 1948 to work without delay for a 
United Church of the Southern Sudan. Their aim is to build ‘a new social 
structure which is essentially indigenous, but whose heart’s core is Christian’ 
(p. 23). GEORGE KIRK 


SOUTH ASIA 


TwILicuT IN Inp1A. By Gervée Baronte. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1949. xix+382 pp. Illus. Index. 82” x53”. $3.75. 


THE author has tried to peer into ‘that conglomeration of superstitions and 
myths known as Hinduism’ (p. xv), and while fully realizing that the last word 
of every Hindu to such an inquirer will be “You do not understand’, has never- 
theless made many dogmatic assertions on the doom of a nation ridden by the 
caste system, and many other social customs abhorrent to the modern onlooker. 
The investigator has lived mostly among the Dravidians of South India, has 
studied the rites and ceremonies of all castes from Brahmans to aboriginal hill 
tribes, and acquired, sometimes as an eye witness, a considerable body of evi- 
dence of the tortures, blood sacrifices, infanticide, sex obsession and masochism 
still prevalent in large sections of the Hindu community. 

The picture drawn is a repellent one, and leads the author to the conclusion 
that, since this all-embracing social system has resisted the impact of more 
enlightened creeds, India is doomed to sterility and can never take a place in a 
world where personal integrity and not caste law is the criterion of conduct. 

H. GRAY 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONGRESS CONSTITUTION. By N. V. Rajkumar. Foreword 
by R. R. Diwakar. New Delhi, All India Congress Committee, [1949]. 
vi+147 pp. 8}"” x53". Rs. 2.14. 

THE Congress Party in 1947 became the inheritor of British rule in that 
part of India which was not formed into the new country of Pakistan. It is 
natural, therefore, that the story of the development of the constitution of the 
Party should be written with some pride and emotion. Dr Rajkumar limits 
himself to the task of setting down plainly the various stages in the drafting of 
the constitution as the aims of the Congress itself became more clearly defined 
and, after the First World War, assumed the full character of a struggle for 
independence. 
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This is not a history of the Congress, and perhaps for that reason the account 
of the early objectives which were very modest are described less with regard 
to the actual records of the time than with the ex post facto vision of the men 
who have entered the promised land. Still, from a historical point of view the 
part played by Lord Dufferin and A. O. Hume, the ‘Father of the Congress’, 
in bringing it into being might have been introduced. Epwin HAWARD 


THE INTERNATIONAL PosITION OF INDIA’s RAW MATERIALS. By N. V. Sovani. 
New Delhi, Oxford University Press for the Indian Council of World 
Affairs, 1948. xi+332 pp. Tables. Index. 83” x5}”. Rs. 10. 20s. 


Mr Sovani’s book is extremely timely. India today needs more imports 
than ever before, yet the exports to pay for them have dropped to two-thirds 
their pre-war volume. Mr Sovani provides a lucid and sober analysis of how 
this has come about. He shows that India has always been dependent on just 
a few commodities for her exports, that in most cases production of these 
commodities was initially undertaken in response to foreign demand, and that 
of recent years exports have been reduced by the growth of internal demand. 
Thus, fifty years ago Indians drank hardly any tea, now they drink perhaps a 
quarter of the crop; and the growth of Indian textile mills has not only saved 
India her piecegoods imports, it has also cost her her cotton exports. The 
clearest case of all is groundnuts. In the last forty years the production of 
groundnuts has gone up seven times, but the percentage exported has dropped 
from 80 per cent to under Io per cent as the internal demand has risen, and 
the quantities exported, which rose to one and a quarter million tons in the 
early nineteen-thirties, have now dropped away to something quite small. 

This change is the most exciting of Mr Sovani’s subjects, but there is also a 
wealth of other information in his book; nowhere else will the student find so 
many details about India’s exports so conveniently assembled or so well put 
together. M. ZINKIN 


INDIAN INDUSTRIAL LABOUR (With Special Reference to Textile Labour). 
By T. N. Rastogi. Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 1949. v-+236 pp. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. 83” x5}". Rs. 8.8. 


In the last twenty years, the leftward shift of opinion, the need for greater 
production through a war and an inflation, and his own increasing organization, 
have made the Indian factory-worker a person of importance whose wishes 
have to be considered by government and employer alike. 

The result has been some industrial legislation of great interest. India has 
not been content with passing Factory Acts of a Western severity, or even 
with the introduction of the only Beveridge scheme for the factory worker of 
any economically backward country. She has also tried out some experiments 
of her own, and the great interest of Mr Rastogi’s book for the Western reader 
lies in its careful and well-informed description of these experiments. 

India has, for example, a complete judicial machinery for dealing with in- 
dustrial disputes, no matter how trivial the cause, and the decisions of these 
courts are binding upon employer and employed alike. This has reduced strikes, 
but at the expense of making the relation between manager and worker very 
much more formal and legal than they used to be, or should be. 

Mr Rastogi also discusses at great length the most interesting of all Indian 
ideas, compulsory profit-sharing. The government has in the past supported 
this idea, partly on grounds of social justice, partly as an incentive to the 
worker to increase production; and an official committee recommended an 
experiment in certain selected industries. Mr Rastogi has proposals of his own 
to offer, too. But the Government has so far wisely done nothing, presumably 
because it recognizes the very great difficulties in the way of producing a 
scheme which is both practicable and legally enforceable. 

Mr Rastogi has thus written an illuminating book, But it would have been 
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very much more illuminating if he had been less theoretical, and had drawn 
more on his own wide experience as a Personnel Officer in Ahmedabad. 
M. ZINKIN 


THE EconoMic DEVELOPMENT OF HYDERABAD. By Anwar Iqbal Qureshi. 
Bombay, Orient Longmans, 1949. vi+358 pp. Tables. Index. 10” x6}”. 
Rs. 15. 25S. 

INDIA’s main problems are now familiar to all. There are too many people 
and not enough production. This comes out in a dozen different ways. Holdings 
are small and fragmented. The scramble for land is so severe that a tenant will 
pay half the crop simply in order to get some land to cultivate. Millions have 
no land and only occasional work. Eighty per cent of the population is depen- 
dent on agriculture, yet the country has to import food. The surplus over bare 
needs is so small that the taxes to pay for proper education and public health 
just cannot be raised. For lack of education and health the peasant’s capacity 
to work is limited and he finds himself helpless before his exploiters, the land- 
lord, the middleman, and the moneylender—the extensive Government inter- 
vention of recent years has cured only the worst abuses. 

Hyderabad is India in an even more backward miniature. For example, the 
yield of cotton is only sixty pounds per acre, three-quarters the Indian average, 
and rural wages were only fourpence a day as late as 1940. In unregulated 
markets the middleman got until recently as much as one-third of the price as 
extra commission. But Hyderabad has its advantages, too. The pressure of 
population is not yet intolerably severe. Holdings are larger than in most of 
India, and there is still a fair amount of cultivable waste land. 

Dr Qureshi’s book is an admirable description of Hyderabad’s position, and 
he gives enough comparisons with other areas to put Hyderabad in perspective. 
His double experience, as professor and as civil servant, comes out in the com- 
bination of academic skill in analysing statistics with bureaucratic caution in 
drawing conclusions from them, which makes his analysis so well balanced. 

He has, moreover, not remained content with description alone. He dis- 
cusses remedies also, and shows that the worst abuses have been tackled in the 
last twenty years with increasing success. Weights and measures have been 
standardized, regulated markets created, debt-serfdom abolished, the money- 
lender’s power greatly reduced. Railways have been built, land irrigated, 
factories constructed; but the population is still increasing faster than the 
economy is being developed. So the basic problem still remains. 

M. ZINKIN 


KASHMIR ON TRIAL: State versus Sheikh Abdullah. Introduction by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Lahore, Lion Press, 1947. iii-+-224 pp. Illus. 7}” x5’. 
Rs. 4.0. 


‘SHEIKH ABDULLAH . . . and everyone who was of Kashmir reminded me 
that I, too, was a son of this noble land and owed a duty to it’ (The Unity of 
India, Nehru, 1941). 

As part of this duty the Pandit has contributed a worthy preface to a book 
which purports to be a record of the trial of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, 
President of the Kashmir National Congress, for alleged seditious speeches in 
Srinagar in May 1946. 

Unfortunately in fact it only presents part of the case for the defence; the 
closing speech of Mr Asaf Ali, defence counsel (and later Indian Ambassador to 
the United States), alone occupying some 164 pages. 

The reader would have been helped to judge the justice of the cause which 
the anonymous author clearly has at heart had Asaf Ali’s long speech been 
pruned and a more balanced story embodying the case for the prosecution been 
given as well. 

The author, however, does make clear the difficulties of a trial which was 
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conducted apparently in English before a Kashmir Sessions Judge, punctuated 
by sounds of machine gun fire (p. 48), and at which police shorthand notes in 
Urdu of utterances in the Kashmiri tongue were produced in evidence. 

G. BRUNSKILL 


SOUTH EAST ASIA 


THE NEw WORLD OF SOUTHEAST AsIA. By Lennox A. Mills and others. Minne- 
apolis, University of Minnesota Press: London, Oxford University Press, 
1949. ix+445 pp. Map. Index. 9}” x6}". $5.00. 

In this work a group of scholars, all of whom have had personal experience of 
the territories about which they write, have combined to produce a compre- 
hensive survey of the present situation in South East Asia. Apart from chapters 
on the individual territories, the Philippines, Indonesia, Burma, Malaya, French 
Indo-China, and Siam, there are also valuable surveys of special topics: these 
include a chapter on the Chinese problem, one on problems of self-government, 
one on the place of the sub-continent in world economics, and one on inter- 
national relations in South East Asia. 

The book shows that, despite the adoption of distinct policies by the various 
colonial Powers concerned, the ultimate result in all territories is much the same. 
There has arisen a demand for independence, stimulated by the effects of the 
Pacific war but by no means originating in that war; and the major theme of the 
book is the causes of these parallel developments. Mr Lennox Mills’s chapter on 
‘Problems of Self-Government’ provides an excellent commentary on the un- 
fortunate effects of the response of the colonial Powers to this demand. He has 
some acute comments on the shortsightedness of attempting to impose an alien 
system of representation on peoples who might, given the opportunity, make 
good use of some system more suited to their traditions: ‘The Asiatic villager is 
shrewd in matters which come within his own experience,’ Mr Mills aptly remarks 
(p. 326), and a system of self-government built up on a basis of village councils 
and gradually expanding through district and provincial councils into an in- 
directly-elected central legislature, might have given far better prospects of 
orderly government than the introduction of the Western parliamentary system. 

One or two minor errors call for correction in future editions; for instance, 
dyarchy was introduced into Burma in 1923, not in 1921 (p. 137). B.R. P. 


DILEMMA IN Mataya. By T. H. Silcock. Pamphlet. London, Fabian Publica- 
tions and Gollancz, 1949. 43 pp. Maps. (Research Series, 135.) 8” x54". 
Is. 3d. 


SocIAL ForcEs IN SoutTH-EAst Asta. By Cora Du Bois. Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1949. 78 pp. 82” x 
52”. $2.00. ros. 6d. 


Tue first of these two little books deals minutely and topically with the more 
important contemporary questions in one of the countries of South East Asia; 
the second attempts a review of the whole region from the angle of the social 
scientist. Professor Silcock is concerned to find means whereby Britain may 
facilitate the creation of a Malayan nation; Dr Du Bois is interested primarily to 
evaluate the situation in the region as a whole in the terms of her own science, 
and while she regards a political union of South East Asia as a possibility and not 
a probability, she considers that ‘it must be a movement internally motivated’ 
to be effective. Therefore hers is more of a call to intenser and more meaningful 
study than a summons to immediate action. 

Professor Silcock’s ably written pamphlet is tense with sincerity, peremp- 
torily impatient of mere good intentions, and keen in its detection of the hypo- 
crisies and ulterior motives which underlie so much of the writing and talking 
about Malayan problems. The tone of the pamphlet, however, is somewhat 
paternalistic when impatience with folly or misrepresentation becomes too strong 
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for the author, but it is studiously accurate. Professor Silcock stresses the com- 
plicated racial position which makes nonsense of the simple slogan ‘self-govern- 
ment for Malaya’, and he tells us that the British are mot (as Mr Pollitt and 
others so often claim) ‘grinding down a Malayan National Movement’, for such 
does not yet, in effect, exist. He draws attention to a number of points which 
have not hitherto received proper attention, and he advocates the extension of 
Malayan nationalism based on the use of the English language. Most important 
of all, he warns the British public (and rightly) that extremist Malay opinion is 
actually being encouraged to expect British assistance in an anti-Chinese policy. 
Dr Du Bois, for her part, has chosen a much more difficult task in reducing 
the whole of South East Asia to common terms. She suggests ways in which 
theoretic anthropology can be brought to bear on the problems of the region, 
while conceding that anthropology still possesses no serious, generally acceptable 
theoretical structure. For the most part the language of the book is intelligible 
to the layman, but references to ‘value systems’, ‘grass root studies of cultural 
dynamics’, ‘acculturalisation’ and ‘major ethos groups’ arouse involuntary 
antagonisms which might have been avoided by the use of less neo-technical 
terms. The shortcoming of the book in the feeling of the reviewer is the creation 
of the human abstraction ‘the South-East Asian’ to describe an amalgam of 
Burmese, Siamese, Indo-Chinese, Malay, Chinese, Indonesian, and Filipino, plus 
all the sub-varieties. In point of fact the South-East Asian she describes has the 
exclusive attributes of the Javanese, and the ‘Europeans’ in the narrative are 
almost invariably recognizable as Dutch. The number of Chinese in South East 
Asia is certainly over 8 million (not 4} to 6 million) ; it is going too far to say that 
South East Asian peasantry ‘feeds itself, the aristocracy, and the Chinese’ (e.g. 
there are 400,000 Chinese food-producing squatters in Malaya and some thousands 
of Chinese fishermen) ; and your reviewer would contest some of the other state- 
ments regarding the Chinese. At the same time the book is a pioneer attempt at 
overall thinking for the region, full of suggestive ideas, and the analysis of the 
imported European philosophies under the heading of social humanism, national- 
ism, and Marxism are especially able and illuminating. Victor PURCELL 


AGRICULTURAL QUESTIONS OF MALAYA. By E. H. G. Dobby. Pamphlet. 
Cambridge, University Press, 1949. 39 pp. Map. Table. 8?” x54”. Is. 6d. 


Lorp KELVIN said that he couldn’t understand a theory until he had seen a 
model of it. Your reviewer is in a similar state of visual dependency in several 
fields of understanding, and he is therefore delighted to find that Professor 
Dobby’s excellent pamphlet contains a map of Malay’s agricultural land which 
means something to him. It is often repeated that Malaya’s surface is still two- 
thirds (four-fifths, etc.) under jungle and swamp, but this does not mean very 
much to the average reader; Professor Dobby’s map actually shows which is 
jungle, which is swamp, and which is agricultural land. And it makes one under- 
stand with a shock (a) how little Malaya is developed, comparatively speaking, 
and (6) how easy it is for the Communist bandits to operate. 

Malaya’s agriculture, for good or bad, is still based on a single crop—rubber. 
‘She faces the need for rice which can be satisfied either from abroad or by 
reframing its farming system from within.’ As regards rubber, ‘Malaya looks for 
startling new techniques to cheapen its production and for entirely new crops to 
meet changing world needs’ (p. 39). VICTOR PURCELL 


WHITE STRANGER: Six Moons in Celebes. By Harry Wilcox. London, Collins, 
1949. 384 pp. Illus. 82” x52”. 16s. 

On the face of it this book comes under ‘popular travel’, and it has no index. 
When added to this is the confession that the author had spent only six months 
among the people he describes, your reviewer thought that perhaps he ought to 
set it aside as unsuitable for notice in a journal of this kind. But if he had done 
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so he would have made a very great mistake. It definitely relates to ‘inter- 
national affairs’. 

Mr Wilcox, a British ex-officer who had seen a good deal of combatant service, 
found himself at the end of the war on the staff in South East Asia. ‘Like millions 
of others’, he says, ‘I wanted to escape for a while from the post-war world and 
the twentieth century; unlike others, I did escape.’ The people he escaped to 
were the Torajas, a highland tribe of the Celebes. 

What makes the book good is the heaven-sent ability of the author to get on 
terms with the people he has come, not to study, but to enjoy himself amongst. 
He was able to accept them from the outset {and they him) without a suspicion 
of affectation, condescension, sentimentality, ‘up-lift’, evangelism, or even 

“bourgeois objectivity’. Some of the great explorers were denied this gift— 
Doughty hadn’t got it; Burton hadn’t pam it; Livingstone hadn’t got it; T. E. 
Lawrence hadn't got it. 

Mr Wilcox has not written a text-book of anthropology or of social science, 
but he has rescued the Torajas from the encyclopaedias and other ‘authoritative’ 
works which repeat from one another all sorts of errors about them, and has 
produced a volume to which all seeking for information about this pleasant and 
little-known people (scientists included) must refer. In addition he has given us 
a well written and charming story of real people and real personalities, free from 
the distortions and manglings of western society, but with troubles of their own, 
and not enough to eat. VICTOR PURCELL 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


REGIONALISM AND SEcuRITY. By K. M. Panikkar and others. Bombay, Oxford 
University Press; New Delhi, Indian Council of World Affairs, 1948. vi+- 
73 pp. 83”x53". 7s. 6d. Rs. 4. 

Tuis small book contains seven articles on various aspects of regional organ- 
ization. Four are by Indian writers, one by Dr Evatt of Australia, one by an 
Englishman working in India, and one by an official of the Pan-American Union. 
They thus reflect mainly the views of people interested in projects for regional 
organizations in the Indian Ocean and the Pacific, and all except one have been 
previously published in the journal of the Indian Council of World Affairs. 

It is unfortunate that in the two years which have passed since most of these 
articles were written so much has happened to affect opinion on the role of the 
United Nations in the clash of ideologies which has developed. Recent events in 
China, for example, might well cause some of the writers to reconsider their 
opinions. Nevertheless, these articles are of interest because they show clearly 
the way in which representatives of the less powerful countries look at the idea of 
regional organization. They are strongly attracted by it provided the organ- 
ization does not simply mean a congeries of small States acting as the clients of a 
great Power. For this reason several of the writers reject the inclusion of 
security among the aims of a regional organization which, they consider, should 
be designed to solve the economic, social, and racial problems of the region. The 
growth of regional Power systems is not to their taste. The book is worth reading 

for the insight it gives into small and medium Power-thinking, though one is left 
with the wish that the writers could develop their ideas at greater length in the 
light of up-to-date world conditions. IAN JACOB 


Tue Far East: a Social Geography. By A. D. C. Peterson. London, Duck- 
worth, 1949. 336 pp. Illus. Maps. Map endpapers. Index. 8?” x53". 21s. 


As a popular and eminently readable introduction to the complexities of the 
Orient, this useful new volume deserves high commendation, despite the un- 
orthodoxy of its approach and an occasional tendency for debatable personal 
opinions to receive undue prominence. 
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The main criticisms likely to be levelled at it concern the title, for few pro- 
fessional geographers would accept the author’s definition of the ‘Far East’ and 
fewer still would agree that what he has written is ‘Social Geography’. Owing 
to the confusion of geographical nomenclature which has resulted from the 
modern fashion of referring to what used to be the Near East as the Middle East, 
Mr Peterson may perhaps be pardoned for calling the whole of the rest of Asia, 
‘from Karachi to Kamchatka’ the ‘Far East’, though to do so is to ignore the 
force of some of the most fundamental geographical and sociological realities. 
The question of what constitutes the subject-matter of ‘social geography’ is too 
complex a matter to discuss in a short review, but unquestionably a high pro- 
portion of the contents of this book is pure social history, in no way tinctured by 
orthodox geographical thinking. 

These, however, will not be regarded as serious blemishes by the mass of 
‘general readers’ for whom the book is obviously intended. And at least one 
professional geographer will not be disposed to blame them on this account, for 
Mr Peterson’s book gives a far more convincing picture of contemporary life in 
the many lands with which he deals than does any standard geographical text of 
comparable size. And while, as far as the numerous sketch maps are concerned, 
the adjective is clearly the operative word and the standard of draughtsmanship 
leaves much to be desired, the photographic illustrations are excellent in every 
respect, and greatly enhance the attractiveness of the book. 

In short, one is left with the feeling that Mr Peterson has confronted British 
geographers with a challenge which we have ignored for too long. There is a 
crying need for good, systematic, descriptive writing about foreign lands, their 
peoples, their economies, and their problems, and it should be one of the tasks of 
university geographers to provide such literature. If they neglect to do so, they 
cannot reasonably complain if someone else takes on the job, at least when he 
does so as successfully as Mr Peterson. CHARLES FISHER 


EDUCATION FOR A NEW JAPAN. By Robert King Hall. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1949. xiv-++-503 pp. Index. 
4" x6}". $6.00. 32s. 6d. 

Tuts volume is described as a study of the whole of Japanese education in 
relation to the State and society for the purpose of reorganizing it as a means of 
re-educating the people in democratic principles. It emphasizes that the Japan- 
ese schools aimed at turning out a regimented product with fixed beliefs rather 
than scientific doubts. “The re-orientation of Japanese education involves not 
only the negative aspect of a complete elimination of militaristic, ultra-national- 
istic and other objectionable features of instruction, but a careful appraisal of 
the culture that will enrich the new progress’ (p. Ig). But this re-orientation 
can hardly be carried out by force, and the author faces the fact that a system of 
education organized by Americans and forced on the Japanese would scarcely 
last very long, even if there were those qualified to enforce it, so that it has to be 
left to the Japanese to democratize themselves. 

The book is divided into five sections. The first gives some account of the 
condition of Japan and its reactions after the Occupation, and a description of 
the American arrangements for study and reform of the education system. The 
second deals with ultra-nationalism, imperialism, militarism, Shinto and other 
undesirable qualities of the Japanese people. The third section is a detailed 
history of Japanese education, and the fourth a lengthy discourse on the defects 
of the ideographic written language as a cause of illiteracy and a bulwark of 
conservatism, traditionalism, and nationalism, with a conclusion in favour of 
Romanization in five years. But this also it is admitted must be left to the 
decision of the Japanese authorities. The last section is on the implementation 
of all these things. 

This book is a very tiresome one to read, for the style is heavy and verbose 
and full of repetition. It is also cumbered with masses of unnecessary Japanese 
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equivalents for expressions that add nothing to their meaning and suggest the 
smatterer. Quite a quarter of the book at least might have been omitted without 
any loss. It also omits any reference to the influence of such things as the drama, 
Japanese literature, the story-teller, and the popular ballads, ‘the education of 
the unlettered’, as they are called, all of which are as effective in moulding the 
popular mind as are the schools: probably because the author knows little of 
such things. He was the chief of the sub-section of Education under SCAP, and 
is now Professor of Comparative Education in the Teachers College of New York. 
A. L. SADLER 


Koxutal No Honct: Cardinal Principles of the National Entity of Japan. Ed. 
by Robert King Hall. Trans. by John Owen Gauntlett. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1949. viii-+- 
200 pp. 83” x5”. $4.00. 32s. 

Stupy of Kokutai no Hongi throws much light on the changes that took place 
in Japanese government and society between 1930 and 1941. Issued by the 
Japanese Government in 1937, it set the seal of official approval on the ideas of 
the so-called Showa Restoration and was thought important enough to be 
banned by name by the occupation forces after the surrender. Its avowed pur- 
pose was to urge on Japan the sublimation and assimilation of what was ‘best’ in 
occidental culture, but in practice it proved anti-foreign, emphasizing rather the 
duty of complete loyalty to the Emperor, a loyalty with which patriotism, 
religion, ethics and filial piety were all identified. The whole was couched in 
vague, even mystical, language; and it was this very lack of precision that made 
it so effective a basis for nationalist propaganda. 

It is, in fact, as a vehicle of internal propaganda in Japan, as ‘an educational 
book written for educators’ (Introduction, p. 30), that Kokutai no Hongi is of 
most significance. Yet the introduction to the present edition, although it sur- 
veys the background in Japanese myth, religion and education, makes but the 
slightest reference to the political and economic developments that gave rise to 
the book and only inadequately indicates the use that was made of its ideas. A 
number of the footnotes, and even parts of the translation, seem to betray an 
uncertain knowledge of Japanese history—for example, the surrender of feudal 
fiefs in 1869 is at one point described as ‘the retrocession of feuds against the 
Emperor’ (p. 107). Even so, though one may sometimes cavil at details of the 
editing and translating, it-remains true that this publication is a valuable and 
welcome addition to our knowledge of Japan. W. G. BEASLEY 


NoTEs ON LABOR PROBLEMS IN NATIONALIST CHINA. By Israel Epstein, with a 
supplement by Julian R. Friedman. Preface by William Holland. Mimeo- 
graphed. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1949. viii+159 pp. 
Tables. 11” x84". $2.25. 


IN a preface to this mimeographed volume of some 150 pages, Mr Holland, the 
Secretary General of the Institute of Pacific Relations, says that the reports 
which it presents are not intended to serve as definitive studies of labour 
problems in war-time and post-war China but simply as interim compilations 
based on often fragmentary material ‘for the convenience of research workers 
interested in the evolution of the Chinese labour movement’. Many more persons 
than research workers, however, will be glad of the information which the reports 
contain. They constitute a most valuable piece of work, which throws much light 
on the collapse of the Nationalists and the success of the Communists. So topical 
indeed have events made these two papers that it is a pity they have not been 
published in book-form, short though the book would be. 

In an able introduction Mr Epstein shows how the Chinese labour movement 
grew as part of a political movement. Non-political economic associations have 
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counted for little. Unions which were really revolutionary mass-organizations 
have proved irrepressible. Subsequent chapters link this central fact with social 
conditions, illustrating them with statistics of wages, hours of work and prices; 
describe the effects of the war with particular reference to skilled and ‘coolie’ 
labour and that of women and children; and give an account of government 
policy, with its culpable failures and the almost incredible self-seeking of the 
official class. 

Mr Friedman’s concentrated study of the years 1945-8 is an excellent 
addition to Mr Epstein’s work, occasionally disputable. E. M. GULL 


POLYNESIAN TRADE WIND. By Sverre Holmsen. Trans. from the Swedish by 
Joan Bulman. London, Barrie, 1949. 186 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. 
8?" x54". 15s. 

Mr Ho.mseEN sees his Polynesian islands through a haze of yellow lotos-dust. 
He is not concerned with economic and administrative problems, nor even with 
creating a rounded picture of the life of the people among whom he spent many 
months. His book, in short, is an idyll of the South Seas. Once this is accepted, 
one may settle down to enjoy his pleasant account of his impressions and experi- 
ences. He journeyed through the Tahitian Archipelago by schooner and canoe, 
lived ashore in the villages, gossiped with the inhabitants, joined in their songs 
and dances, and speared fish from the reefs. Mr Holmsen has a sensitive eye and 
nose for the exotic, a gift for anecdote and for penning a portrait of an individual 
in a few lines. Perhaps the most engaging quality of the book is its communi- 
cation of the unfailing delight of the author in the Polynesian people and their 
islands. PHYLLIS M. KABERRY 


UNITED STATES 


THE UNITED STATES IN WorRLD Arrairs 1948-9. By John C. Campbell. New 
York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations; London, Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1949. xvii+604 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 
82” x6”. $5.00. 30s. 

Tuis book, the third in its series, deals with the period from the passage 
through Congress of the Foreign Assistance Act in the spring of 1948 to the 
signing of the North Atlantic Treaty in the spring of 1949. Mr Campbell and his 
staff are to be congratulated on telling the story of this twelvemonth in 540 pages 
and on presenting it to the public a few months after the end of the period. Mr 
Campbell’s standpoint is that of the American observer and not that of the pro- 
verbial Martian. As his title suggests, he is concerned primarily with the 
development and effects of American foreign policy and not with world affairs 
for their own sake. Consequently those parts of the world which remained 
comparatively unaffected by American policy, notably the countries behind the 
Iron Curtain, figure only fleetingly and incidentally in his narrative. But there 
are not many parts of the world which are not affected by the way people think 
in Washington, and Mr Campbell’s task is therefore a large one. It is discharged 
with admirable clearness and objectivity: clearness derived from a thorough 
study of the material and from a fluent pen, objectivity derived from honesty of 
purpose and a disinclination (perhaps sometimes too great a disinclination) to 
add criticism to narrative. 

The word ‘integration’ must now be regarded as heading the list of words due 
for a prolonged holiday. Overworked by its sudden popularity of the past few 
years it is being frequently and horribly abused. One can only shudder at the 
fate of those ‘Belgian, Dutch and Luxembourg staff officers (who) were inte- 
grated into the general staff structure’ of western defence. In this respect Mr 
Campbell is not scelerisque purus. PETER CALVOCORESSI 
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MAJOR PROBLEMS OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLicy 1949-1950. Prepared by 
the Staff of the International Studies Group of the Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D.C., 1949. Foreword by Harold G. Moulton. Preface by Leo 
Pasvolsky. xv-++492 pp. Maps. Charts. Bibliog. 9}” x6}”. $3.00. 


Tus book falls into two distinct and, to an English reader, curiously un- 
related parts. The first is an objective and careful survey of the problems that 
face the United States in the conduct of its foreign relations; the second consists 
of three ‘Problem Papers’ designed to give students of international relations a 
training in ‘the policy-making process’ which approximates closely to ‘that used 
by Government officials in the formulation of foreign policies’. Though there is 
some connexion between the two halves of the book, either, it would seem, could 
stand by itself. 

Apart from a certain thin-blooded quality in the writing, which may reflect 
the process of composition by anonymous committee members, the survey of the 
problems confronting the United States as a world Power is admirably done. Its 
historical background is clearly and crisply sketched in, and the story is told up 
to as late a date as June 1949. A calm and balanced realism is the distinctive 
feature of the authors’ approach; a good instance of this is the sound appraisal of 
‘The problem of European Integration’ on page 97, or the treatment of Spain 
(pp. 126-32). There is a welcome recognition of the interaction of American 
domestic and foreign policies, especially in the economic fields. The treatment 
of British policy, wherever that 1s called for, is fair and sympathetic. 

An English reader finds it hard to believe in the value of the formalistic 
presentation of the ‘Problem Papers’ at the end of the volume. They seem to 
stand in the same relation to the real problems of foreign policy as the school- 
men’s logic to the real problems of cognition. ‘Whenever the Government must 
come to a decision on a problem the officials concerned must first determine 
whether possible action falls within the framework of a previously established 
policy, or whether it requires the formulation of a new policy . . . in either case 
the further stage follows of determining the best means of giving effect to the 
policy, bearing in mind that the measures undertaken may directly act on the 
policy, and possibly on the problem itself...’ (page 293). Is this how policy is 
really made? I don’t believe it. 

The book contains valuable and up-to-date bibliographies, but no index. 

H. G. NICHOLAS 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS. Vol. IX. January 1-December 
31, 1947. Princeton, University Press for World Peace Foundation ; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1949. xxxii+759 pp. Index. 9}”x6}”. $6.00. 
48s. 


THE ninth volume is the first in its series to be based on the calendar year. 
Editors of such volumes face two tasks of equal magnitude: selection and 
arrangement. With over 700 pages at their disposal Messrs Dennett and Turner 
could afford to be lavish; they have also exercised a nice judgement. On the 
central problem of arrangement—whether to group the material by subject- 
matter or by areas—they prefer on the whole the topical method, but their final 
Parts XIV to XVI are geographical. Where necessary they print the whole or a 
part of a document in two different places; e.g. Truman’s ‘Truman Doctrine’ 
speech of 12 March 1947 is give in fullin Part XVI—Europe, Africa and western 
Asia—and also in part in Part I—Principles and Policy. (But why is it called 
an Address the first time and a Letter the second time?) 

This book is a formidable reminder of the multiplicity of matters now heaped 
upon a single Department of a powerful State—and of the amount of thought 
and ink required to cope with them. Which States can afford the necesssary 
apparatus, and how therefore should we now revise the Vienna Congress concept 
of a great Power? PETER CALVOCORESSI 
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TOWARD EFFICIENT DEMocRACY: the Question of Governmental Organization. 
By Arthur C. Millspaugh. Preface by H. G. Moulton. Washington, Brook- 
ings Institution, 1949. viii+-307 pp. Tables. Index. 9}” x6}”. $3.50. 


In Toward Efficient Democracy Dr Millspaugh follows up his earlier book, 
Democracy, Efficiency, Stability (Brookings Institution, 1942). Whereas in 1942 
hewas chiefly concerned to diagnose the ills of the United States’ political system, 
he is now concerned also to provoke discussion regarding the desirable course 
of treatment. He makes it clear that the course which he now prescribes is put 
forward as a basis for discussion only. His proposals are, in summary form, to 
abolish the House of Representatives and the Electoral College, to lodge supreme 
legislative and executive authority in a Council of twenty-one men or women 
elected triennially by the entire United States’ voting population (seats being 
divided between the two major parties on the basis of each 5 per cent, or major 
fraction thereof, of the total popular vote, the twenty-first seat going to which- 
ever party polled the greatest total number of votes) ; to make the chief executive 
and appointee of the Council, responsible to and removable at any time by this 
body, and to give the Senate the power only to delay legislation sixty days in 
normal conditions or forty-eight hours in an emergency. The division of powers 
between the Federal and State Governments, the subordination of all branches 
of the Government to the constitution as amended, and the power of the 
judiciary to keep legislatures and executives within constitutional bounds would, 
under Dr Millspaugh’s plan, remain substantially unchanged. 

It seems unlikely that Dr Millspaugh’s prescription will find much political or 
even academic support. But his analysis of the many admitted weaknesses in 
the existing United States’ political system, and of many of the proposals for 
change which have been or are being discussed by American political scientists 
and politicians, are of considerable interest to serious and well-informed students 
of the American political system. If his book serves to promote the searching, 
objective study, and discussion in America of ways in which a governmental 
system fundamentally little changed since 1789 needs to be adjusted to the 
altered conditions of 1949, doubtless Dr Millspaugh will be satisfied, although his 
own proposals may fail to be accepted even as a basis for discussion. 

F. O. DARVALL 


THE POWER IN THE PEOPLE. By Felix Morley. New York, Van Nostrand; Lon- 
don, Macmillan, 1949. xv-+293 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8}” x5#”. $3.50. 
17s. 6d. 


Tuis is a study of the roots and ingredients of the American political way of 
life which seems bound to provoke controversy on both sides of the Atlantic. For 
the implication of Mr Morley’s analysis is that isolationism, at present so widely 
believed to be in eclipse, is in reality an important and perhaps abiding element 
in the American political birthright. 

The book is the testament of a distinguished journalist and thinker who, 
faced with the ‘bitter realization that the defeat of the Axis accomplished far 
more toward jeopardizing than toward preserving the security of the United 
States’ (p. 231), is uneasy about the role which the United States has been called 
upon to play in the post-war world and about the apparent readiness of many of 
his countrymen to break with the political tenets and traditions of their 
forebears. 

There is, however, an unmistakable touch of hyperbole in Mr Morley’s case— 
as, for example, when he asserts that ‘American foreign policy under Mr Roose- 
velt’s successor has been necessarily an almost unbroken record of frustration 
and confusion, leading only to an alliance directed against a major war-time 
ally’ (p. 232); and there will consequently be many who, having devoted equal 
thought and study to the issues which he raises, will feel bound to part company 
with him on many of his conclusions. CLIFTON J. CHILD 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: Their Civilization and Character. By Henry Bamford 
Parkes. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1949. xiv-+343+viii pp. Index. 
8h" x53". 15s. 

THE market for books claiming to distil the essence of American society must 
surely be getting overcrowded. In competition with others of higher calibre, this 
one does not stand up too well. It is self-described as an attempt to discuss the 
meaning of the American past ‘and to derive from it a deeper understanding of 
the problems of the American present’. As a thumbnail historical sketch of a 
developing society, it has many good points—among them, a careful evaluation 
of social attitudes, and religious and literary movements in the United States. 
But for the foreigner trying to get beneath the highly-coloured skin of the con- 
temporary United States, its balance is, from the practical point of view, 
topsy-turvy. 

Much space, care, and erudition are devoted to colonial and eighteenth- 
century America, but the profound experience of the Depression is passed over 
in a mere couple of pages. There is no attempt at all to discuss the American 
experience of the Second World War. Any careful observer in the United States 
today would surely agree that these two, with Prohibition, have a great deal more 
significance in the thinking of ordinary Americans than, for example, the theo- 
logy of Jonathan Edwards to which Professor Parkes gives minute attention. 
To be fair, though, the book is not primarily addressed to foreigners but to the 
Americans themselves. It was first published there in 1947 as The American 
Experience. Its theme is familiar: an exhortation to seek inspiration in the 
American past rather than from the siren voices of alien Europe; the conclusion 
that what Americans most lack is ‘a stronger faith in themselves, a fuller under- 
standing of their own principles and a sense of direction’. Unfortunately, this 
nostalgic hankering for a vanished and sometimes idealized past (shared, in- 
cidentally, by Broadway, Hollywood, and American best-seller fiction) is itself a 
symptom of America’s lack of a sense of direction. 

It seems more likely that the American solution will be discovered, if at all, 
not in the agrarian democracy beatified by Professor Parkes but in the healthy 
pragmatism more often found outside universities and further west or south than 
New York or Washington. SUSAN STRANGE 


CIVIL—MILITARY RELATIONSHIPS IN AMERICAN Lire. Ed. by Jerome G. Kerwin. 
Introduction by Herbert Emmerich. Chicago, University Press; Cambridge, 
University Press, 1949. xi-++-181 pp. Index. (Charles R. Walgreen Founda- 
tion Lectures.) 84” x5”. 15s. $2.75. 

THE repugnance towards ‘standing armies’ and the fear of a ‘military inde- 
pendent of and superior to the civil power’, which find expression in the Declar- 
ation of Independence, have always kept the balance of authority in the United 
States heavily weighted in favour of the civilian agencies of government. 
Consequently, as Professor Quincy Wright points out, ‘through most of its 
history the military mind has probably had too little rather than too much 
influence in the United States; and the military machine has probably generally 
been too small rather than too large’ (p. 126). The mere relegation of the military 
to a subordinate place in the body politic is not, however, the final answer to the 
problem of ‘civil-military relationships’ in this ‘emerging atomic age’, when the 
essence of that problem is to avoid the hazards inherent in large military 
establishments while at the same time building up defence forces capable of 
guaranteeing national survival. 

In the present volume, which originated as a series of Walgreen Foundation 
Lectures at the University of Chicago in 1946-7, eight leading experts examine 
this ‘problem of maintaining security without losing our liberties’. The result— 
to borrow the words of its Introduction—should ‘stimulate others to study, write 
and publish on this important but neglected topic’. The only criticism which 
this reviewer is tempted to offer is that the book as a whole perhaps over-simpli- 
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fies the issue by posing the growth of military authority as the paramount threat 
to democratic institutions—when, in fact, as recent European experience shows, 
the growth of authority of all forms can be equally dangerous. 

CLIFTON J. CHILD 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES AND PRACTICES AND THEIR BEARING ON 
PRODUCTIVITY IN BRITISH INDUSTRY: a Survey. By A. P. Young. Fore- 
word by Lord Braintree. London, Institution of Works Managers, 1949. 
70 pp. 9?” xX6}”. 2s. 6d. ; 

THE high material standard of living in the United States attracts many 
investigators from other countries with the object of determining which of the 
American productivity factors can be introduced elsewhere. This report by the 
Chairman of the Institution of Works Managers, who was for many years the 
manager of the Rugby Works of B.T.H. Co. Ltd, is based on a short survey of four 
weeks in the United States and one week in Canada in the latter part of 1948, 
supplementing experience gained in earlier visits. A brief outline is given of the 
economic and industrial structure of the United States, emphasis is placed on 
the key position of the works manager, and an account is given of management 
methods and training, illustrated from the practices of the Ford Motor Company, 
the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company at Salem, and the Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company of Toledo. 

Mr Young is convinced that leadership in industry should be actuated by a 
philosophy of life based on Christian principles. He considers that ‘one of the 
best ways of improving British Industry is to raise both the status and quality of 
Works Management’ (p. 30) ; he advocates more decentralization of management, 
with clearly defined responsibility at each stage, and he sees a marked tendency 
for industrial relations and industrial education to increase in importance. 

Much of the survey deals with human factors in industry, and the author 
quotes Henry Ford II’s statements that the same hard-headed attention should 
be given to these factors as has been given so successfully in the past to 
mechanical factors, and that in industrial relations we have a new and rela- 
tively unexplored frontier beyond which lie opportunities greater perhaps than 
any of us can imagine. A high ratio of foremen to workers, job evaluation by 
the ‘points’ method, the separation of the accounts of the manufacturing unit 
from those of other parts of the undertaking, the adoption of a ‘research’ attitude 
of mind among all ranks, and the fearless application of the results of such 
‘research’ are all advocated. 

Yet although emphasis is rightly placed on human factors, the author 
recognizes that the key to greater productivity of United States industry is the 
use of more mechanical power per worker, which is more than double that 
available to the British worker. No evidence is given that the American worker 
works harder; rather the contrary, and he is supplied with conveyors and other 
transport machines which eliminate almost entirely human labour in the 
handling of parts and in their assembly in the production flow. It is noted, how- 
ever, that the lower wage level in Britain greatly increases the time needed to 
recover, through saving in labour-cost, the capital invested in mechanical 
equipment. 

Under the heading of immediate action to improve British production, Mr 
Young stresses the importance of creating an atmosphere of mutual trust, while 
mechanization and standardization and simplification of design are regarded as 
long-term developments. It must, however, be noted that such trust takes a long 
time to establish because of memories of unfair and harsh treatment in the past. 
A works manager may today begin to apply the golden rule, but the workers will 
respond only slowly. The fact is that improvements in human relations and in 
mechanical equipment and organization are both essential for efficiency, and 
progress along both lines are needed simultaneously. 

Almost all the methods surveyed in the report can be found in the most pro- 
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gressive British undertakings, and the best British firms are as up to date as 
those in the United States. The best practices are, however, more widely applied 
in the United States, and our main problem is how to raise the standards of the 
less efficient British firms nearer to those of the best on both sides of the 
Atlantic. J. H. RICHARDSON 


LABOR IN AMERICA: a History. By Foster Rhea Dulles, New York. Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1949. 402 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8}” x6". $4.50. 


THE study of labour organization and policy in the various countries is essen- 
tial for a comprehensive understanding of international affairs, and this has been 
recognized in recent years by the appointment of labour attachés to many 
embassies. Dr Dulles has made a useful contribution to this study in presenting a 
concise and objective account of trade-unionism in the United States from 
eighteenth-century colonial days to the present time. Special attention is given 
to landmarks in the evolution of national organization of labour, including the 
rise and collapse of the Knights of Labour, the formation and growth of the 
American Federation of Labour, the revolutionary challenge of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, the slump in trade unionism in the nineteen-twenties, 
the support given to labour organization by the New Deal, the rise of the C.1.0. 
and the conflict of its industrial unionism with the skilled craft basis of the 
American Federation of Labour. 

Vivid accounts are given of bitter conflicts between industrialists and unions 
in coal-mining, iron and steel, automobile manufacturing, railway trans- 
portation and other big industries, and these struggles were almost in- 
variably marked by violence and bloodshed even in recent years. The hostile 
attitude of the courts towards trade-unionism runs as a continuous thread until 
the New Deal legislation of the nineteen-thirties. The circumstances which led 
to the passing of the Wagner, Smith-Connally, Taft-Hartley, and other Acts of 
Congress affecting the legal status of unions are reviewed. Interesting character- 
sketches are given of such prominent trade-union leaders as Samuel Gompers, 
William Green, John L. Lewis, Philip Murray, and Walter Reuthers, and their 
policies and methods are outlined. 

This is a grim record of struggle to gain recognition of the rights of labour to 
organize and bargain collectively, and one can only hope that, with the winning 
of recognition and the establishment of powerful labour organizations, there will 
be responsible forward-looking leadership which will refrain from retaliation for 
the injustices of the past and will apply policies consistent with the public 
interest. 

In reading this American story it is interesting to note many similarities but 
also many contrasts with the evolution of trade-unionism in Britain. Among 
important differences is the avoidance, up to the present, of party political affili- 
ations by the American trade-union movement, which, however, is politically 
active, and successfully so. Also, American labour looks for a more abundant 
life in the future under a system of free enterprise rather than under Socialism 
or a planned economy. J. H. RIcHARDSON 


LATIN AMERICA 


MopERN LATIN AMERICA IN SOCIAL SCIENCE LITERATURE: a Selected, Annotated 
Bibliography of Books, Pamphlets, and Periodicals in English in the Fields 
of Economics, Politics, and Sociology of Latin America. By Richard F. 
Behrendt. Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 1949. 152 pp. 
Index. 9” x6". $2.50. 


MR BEHRENDT explains that he interprets the word ‘science’ generously and 
the term ‘social’ narrowly. The result is that he admits into his bibliography 
many small and some larger ephemeral or highly elementary publications and 
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excludes many important anthropological, geographical, historical, and some 
bibliographical works. His principles of selection are, indeed, somewhat arbi- 
trary and his method of classification is less satisfactory than might be desired. 
Nevertheless this is a useful bibliography. It includes Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands and the Guianas but omits British Honduras, the Falkland Islands and 
the European possessions in the West Indies, except for a few comprehensive 
works. Each item is annotated and full bibliographical details are supplied. 
Some of these items are mimeographed, not printed works. Pamphlets are 
deliberately included. Strangely enough’ there is no mention of the valuable 
reports of the Export Promotion Department (formerly the Department of 
Overseas Trade), of the Fortnightly Review of the Bank of London and South 
America, or of the bulletin of the British Chamber of Commerce in Brazil. 
R. A. HUMPHREYS 


THE CONDOR AND THE Cows. By Christopher Isherwood. London, Methuen, 
1949. xv-+195 pp. Illus. Map. 8?” x6}”. 21s. 


Mr IsHERWOOD is a detached and unemotional observer. Therefore, his slick 
and entertaining travel-book has documentary value. He travelled to Buenos 
Aires in 1947-8 through Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. His account of a 
visit to the Shell-Mera territory in Ecuador is in itself a useful record (pp. 77-89). 
He met Haya de la Torre (pp. 120-2). His Bolivian summary is interesting (pp. 
159-62). His Buenos Aires is maliciously true to life (pp. 168-9), and his inter- 
pretation of Sra de Perén and her husband should not be overlooked (pp. 185-6). 

No sensational discoveries were made by Mr Isherwood, but his final im- 
pression of South America is unusual. He had remarked in Peru: ‘Today the 
Indians, neither rulers now nor servants, form a large undigested mass in the 
stomach of the body politic . . . As long as the present situation exists, Peru can 
only be described as a Spanish colony’ (p. 131). And so, in Argentina, he reached 
his conclusion: ‘My deepest impression is that we have been travelling through 
an empire in the final stage of its dissolution . . . The new republics .. . 
haven’t yet become nations’ (p. 19I). 

The book is beautifully illustrated with ninety-four photographs by Mr 
William Caskey. GEORGE PENDLE 


BRAZIL: an Expanding Economy. By George Wythe assisted by Royce A. Wight 
and Harold M. Midkiff. Foreword by Evans Clark. New York, Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1949. xix+-412 pp. Illus. Tables. Maps. Index. 83” x5}”. 
$3.50. 

Tuts admirable book should find a place in the reference library of any execu- 
tive who contemplates doing business with Brazil. Mr Wythe and his collabor- 
ators have taken great pains, and if, as the title implies, the emphasis is on 
economics, there is hardly an aspect of Brazilian life on which this book has not 
something useful to say. It is refreshing to find so balanced an approach between 
the pessimists who condemn Brazil as hopelessly unstable and so write off one of 
the largest countries of the world, and the optimists who would have us believe 
that only capital and technology are needed to make Brazil capable of supporting 
between 7-9 hundred million human beings. Mr Wythe recognizes the obstacles 
to Brazil’s progress: lack of fuel, an unfortunate distribution of natural resources, 
insufficient transport, soil erosion, malnutrition, disease, and low expectation of 
life. But he recognizes also the possibilities, and he has that rare virtue—an 
appreciation of the importance of national customs. On page 40 he writes: 
‘Socially too Brazil is a mature country, and future developments must conform 
to its customs and ideology. It is dangerous for the foreigner to go to Brazil with 
the idea that it is a new land where traditions and practices—commercial, social 
and political—can be brushed aside or ignored.’ The burden of Mr Wythe’s con- 
clusions—not altogether surprisingly, since he is a high official of the United 
States Department of Commerce—is that it is desirable for Brazil ‘to create 
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conditions more favourable to investment’ (Preface). But he forgets perhaps 
how strong is the emotional desire for emancipation from a colonial economy. 

In general, the study is factually accurate and well supplied with statistical 
reference; but there are a few statements which need clarification. We are told 
(p. 42) that the value of agricultural production in 1946 was $1,219 million; at 
what rate the conversion from cruzeiros has been calculated is not mentioned, 
but reference to the Brazilian Statistical Annual suggests that this figure does not 
include meat—a very substantial item. Similarly we are told (p. 43) that in 1939 
(why 1939, when 1946 figures are available?) Brazilian industry produced goods 
to the value of $859 million, but of this figure about 30 per cent is food, of which 
meat is no small proportion; Brazilian statistics include meat and some other 
foods under industrial production, and not agricultural. On this basis, the state- 
ment made elsewhere that Brazil’s manufacturing and industrial products are now 
just about equal in value to those of her agriculture, is open to doubt; it is not 
statistically supported. A hazardous attempt is made (p. 299) to estimate the 
dollar values of foreign investments in Brazil. Britain is allotted the highest 
figure of between $550 and $600 million. I have never been able to obtain even 
an approximation from any British banking institution or any British Govern- 
ment department; but this does not mean that the figure is wrong. It is in any 
case a welcome change to find a ready recognition of the value of British enter- 
prise and investment during the past century and a quarter. 

It may be that Mr Wythe has accepted Brazilian protestations of admiration 
for American culture and the American way of life a little too much at their face 
value, but this does not detract from the real value of the book. An objective 
and balanced study, worth having and worthy of frequent consultation. 

J. A. CAMACHO 


THE Amazon. By Hakon Mielche. Trans. from the Danish by M. A. Michael, 
London, Hodge, 1949. 304 pp. Illus. 82” x6". 15s. 

MR HaKON MIELCHE is an unpretentious traveller and journalist ; he is simple, 
shrewd and observant, and he makes no attempt to be sensational. He has a gift 
for lucid and vivid description, but is less happy when he philosophizes. He is so 
obviously the sensible, level-headed good fellow that at moments there is a 
danger of sympathizing more than is intended with the less sensible and less well- 
balanced characters he encounters. Obviously Mr Mielche greatly enjoyed his 
trip up the Amazon, his way-side excursions, the variety of people that he met, 
and his flight from Manaos to Rio de Janeiro. Some of his background information 
is sketchy; not everyone would agree that the Aztec, Maya, Chibcha, and Inca 
civilizations were all in decline when the Spaniards conquered them. Some of 
the writing seems to bear a family resemblance to boys’ adventure stories of 
thirty years ago. ‘Ye gods, how afraid I was’, writes Mr Mielche about his first 
trip in the jungle (p. 240). But these are minor faults, and more than com- 
pensated for by accurate and objective descriptions of the scenes he actually 
witnessed. Noteworthy is his account of a rubber collector’s home not far from 
Manaos (p. 280 et seq.). There are not many Brazilian words, and it is the more 
irritating to find an occasional mis-spelling. It would surely have been easy to 
discover that ‘captain’ in Portuguese is capitao and not capitano. Nevertheless, 
The Amazon provides several hours of entertaining and informative reading. 

J. A. CAMACHO 


GENERAL 


NEw ComPASsS OF THE WORLD: a Symposium on Political Geography. Ed. by 
H. W. Weigert, V. Stefansson and R. E. Harrison. London, Harrap; New 
York, Macmillan, 1949. xix+-375 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Index. 8}” x53”. 
21s. $5.50. 

Tuis series of essays is a sequel to an earlier series—Compass of the World. 

The emphasis is heavy on topics of economic and political geography, and refer- 
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ence is mainly to countries of middle and high latitudes in the northern hemi- 
sphere. Six out of twenty-three essays are concerned with the Soviet Union, 
though unfortunately it cannot be said that the authors as a whole show an 
intimate acquaintance with the developments which have occurred in that 
country during the last five most eventful years: most of their statements deal 
with geographical generalities appropriate for the pre-war period only. Again, 
the value of the essays on Russian geography is inevitably lessened by the lack of 
evidence of intimate acquaintance on the part of the authors with the lands of 
the Soviet Union since the Revolution: that is, if the notes on the careers of the 
authors are to be accepted as complete. For the restriction of their knowledge 
they are not wholly to blame, however, in view of the disinclination of the Soviet 
Union to make knowledge of its lands freely available to foreign observers. In 
merit the essays as a whole are uneven, unavoidably so, perhaps, in view of the 
variety of experiences represented by the large number of authors engaged. It is 
a pity that the term ‘Heartland’—which was suitable in 1904 when Mackinder 
coined it for audiences who, in the main, were superficial in their notions of 
geography—is not allowed quietly to disappear. The apologists for its continued 
existence who are represented here as authors seem now hard put to it to reno- 
vate the concepts of Mackinder in the light of world developments which 
Mackinder, brilliant as he was but not prophetic, was unable to foresee. And 
why begin with an editorial entitled ‘History is Geography set in Motion’ which 
is hardly scholarly? WALTER FITZGERALD 


Maps AND Map-MAKeErs. By R. V. Tooley. London, Batsford, 1949. viii+-128 
pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 10”7}". 30s. 


GEOGRAPHY is never far removed from history, and when the science of map- 
making is taken back to its early origins, it will be found to touch on the fields of 
biography, exploration, ethnography and anthropology. The pioneer map- 
designers often embellished their works pictorially and the fine engraving 
characteristic of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries give their productions 
the quality of a work of art. 

Mr Tooley has had the advantage of the co-operation of Messrs Batsford, and 
the high standard of production and illustration for which the firm is famous has 
found an agreeable scope in the presentation of the choice of maps, which Mr 
Tooley with his wealth of knowledge has selected to demonstrate the history of 
cartography from its beginnings in the pre-Christian period. Most of the names 
eminent in map-making figure in this comprehensive book. The early maps are 
full of oddities and errors, but the reader will probably be more impressed by the 
degree of accuracy obtained in spite of the absence of scientific methods of tri- 
angulation and measurement than by their actual shortcomings. One of the most 
interesting threads that can be followed from this book is the advance from the 
early charts which often contained elements of conjecture to the precise maps of 
land and sea areas realizable under modern conditions. 

The remarkable contributions of Ptolemy, Ortelius, Mercator and Blau 
receive due tribute, but Mr Tooley devotes a very adequate share of his book to 
the British cartographers, of whom Saxton and Speed are the best known. The 
interest of the book is enhanced by the long lists of authorities, by the record of 
the different editions of important works and by a valuable index. Africa, 
Australia and America have an interesting cartographical history, which is 
brought into the survey. The mythical realm of Prester John attracted the early 
map-makers through the tradition that he converted the natives of his country, 
believed by some to be Abyssinia, to Christianity. The classification of the sub- 
ject by geographical areas provides a guide to the tracing by means of maps of 
the growth of modern States. For example a collection of maps of Switzerland 
within the knowledge of the present reviewer shows the growth of Eremi 
Helvetiorum (Wilderness of the Helvetians) in an early sixteenth century map 
to the Confederation of twenty-two Cantons established after Waterloo. 
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Analogous historical developments could be followed from a study of the map- 
series of other States. 

Mr Tooley has made an important addition to the general literature of carto- 
graphy and this volume, distinguished by the range of its learning, and the 


elegance of the illustrations will give instruction and pleasure to the expert and 
amateur alike. Crcit Kiscu 


GEOGRAPHY BEHIND Potitics. By A. E. Moodie. London, Hutchinson, 1949. 


178 pp. Maps. Index. (Hutchinson’s University Library, 22.) 7}”x5". 
7s. 6d. 


THE subject is an excellent one for the geographer who wishes to convey its 
topical appeal to the layman. By a skilful use of maps it is possible graphically 
and concisely to demonstrate the inevitability of geographical study in these 
days. Unfortunately, Dr Moodie gives few maps and those which appear are not 
the syntheses of physical, political, and economic conditions which he would like 
them to be in elucidation of the text. The text suffers from an attempt, at one 
and the same time, to be a popular exposition and an advanced statement of 
the concept of political geography. It is not sufficiently free from academic 
jargon, e.g. ‘demographic geography’ (whatever that may be!), and, on the 
other hand, it does not set out in the clear unmistakable terms—which all 
academic students of geography are clamouring for—the definition of ‘political’ 
and ‘economic’ geography, and their interrelationships. In much generalization 
there is frequent platitude, e.g. ‘The ease with which expansion of a powerful 
State can take place on such terrain explains why each of the world’s great 
plains has either been incorporated in one State or has become a region of 
competition between rival States’ (p. 43). A worthy feature is the resolve to be 
objective in reviewing the pattern of the States of the world; so that, for 
example, the U.S.S.R. is viewed in terms of geographical realities, not of 
ideological theories. WALTER FITZGERALD 


TECHNOLOGY AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Ed. by S. F. Ogburn. Chicago. 
University Press; Cambridge University Press, 1949. vii+-202 pp. Tables, 
Index. 9}” x6". $4.00. 22s. 6d. 

Tuis volume is made up of a series of lectures delivered in 1948 in Chicago 
under the auspices of the Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation. Seven 
lecturers dealt with various aspects of the subject as defined in the title. None of 
the lectures were on strictly technical matters, and the object of the speakers 
was to discuss the political implications of the new inventions which have 
revolutionized warfare. The technological advances considered in most detail are 
the development of steel and of the steam engine, aviation, methods of mass 
communication, and the atomic bomb. One chapter attempts a mathematical 
treatment of the subject, curves being drawn to show the similarity between the 
course of development of such apparently dissimilar things as the speed of rail- 
way engines, the tonnage of merchant ships, the output of mines, and several 
other apparently unrelated sets of statistics. Steam and steel are separately dis- 
cussed in a more lengthy communication. The air bomber and the armoured 
tank are held to have widened the gap between the large and the smaller States, 
and one author goes so far as to say that there are now only two great Powers: 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. The effects of the invention of the atomic 
bomb on international relations are still unforeseeable, and it is suggested that 
they may result in a further deterioration of relations between the Powers, pos- 
sibly followed later by a slow improvement. It is perhaps inevitable that the 
conclusions of most of the contributors are only tentative, uncertainty as to the 
attitude of the Soviet Union making it difficult to draw any definite conclusions. 
The final chapter deals with the prospects of a world order and reviews the share 
of technical invention in bringing about earlier consolidations of States. 


C. H. DEscu 
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MODERN POLITICAL ConsTITUTIONS: an Introduction to the Comparative Study 
of their History and Existing Form. By C. F. Strong. 3rd (rev. and en- 
larged) ed. London, Sidgwick & Jackson, 1949. x+383 pp. Index. 9”x 
54”. 25s. 

A THIRD edition of this well-known book is welcome. As an elementary 
introduction to the study of comparative government its place is assured. Its 
chief attraction lies in its method of approach. Constitutions are not treated 
in their entirety, country by country, but are analysed and compared with 
reference to features that they have in common—whether they are unitary or 
federal, flexible or rigid, and so on. 

The definitions adopted as the basis for classification sometimes appear too 
narrow. The executive system of the U.S.S.R. is dismissed as being ‘outside 
constitutional politics’ (p. 71); but this evidently does not prevent consideration 
of the Soviet Union as a federal State, and it leaves a gap to be filled. Again, a 
system of classification which leads to the paradoxical conclusion that France is 
not subject to the Rule of Law suggests that the definition of the Rule of Law 
requires revision (pace Dicey), especially in view of the recognition—somewhat 
grudging—that administrative law exists in ‘Common Law States’. 

That the book is Anglo-centric is natural; but the occasional intrusion of a 
personal note mars its academic quality. Devolution is advocated rather than 
discussed; and, to take another example, the reader may well dissent from the 
statement that ‘Not until that war [First World War] was over did we recognize 
the need for regarding Ireland not as one but as two entities’ (p. gt). Neverthe- 
less, it undoubtedly remains a valuable standard work. SAUL ROSE 


How ForeEIGN Poticy 1s MADE. By Kurt London in collaboration with Kent 
Ives. New York, Van Nostrand; London, Macmillan, 1949. x+277 pp. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. 8}” x5}?”. $3.50. 17s. 6d. 


Tue book begins and ends with a collection of ponderous platitudes, en- 
livened only by the author’s original contributions—such as reduction of the 
membership of the Security Council to nine (p. 17). In between is sandwiched an 
account of how foreign policy is made in the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and the U.S.S.R. The treatment of the U.S.S.R. is conjectural; that of 
Nazi Germany is cursory. The President of the Fourth Republic is denied any 
part in ratification of treaties (p. 126). The ‘four highest officials’ of the British 
Foreign Office are alleged to be ‘the Minister of State, the Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the Permanent Under-Secretary for German 
Affairs and the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs’ 
(p. 119). Moreover, it is revealed that ‘the Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs is the most important man in the British Government’ (p. 119), 
whereas ‘the Prime Minister is the most powerful official in the British Govern- 
ment’ (p. 116). Idiosyncrasies of this kind tend to undermine confidence in the 
treatment of the United States with which the author appears more familiar. 

There is the further handicap of a style congested with cumbrous jargon 
which produces such a remarkable category of beings as ‘mid-century post-war 
nontotalitarian statesmen’ (p. 238). Nor will the reader who surmounts this 
obstacle acquire a ‘coherent over-all picture’ (p. vii) of how foreign policy is 
made. It is to be hoped that the publication of this book will not discourage 
further study of that subject. SAUL ROSE 


MODERN GOVERNMENTs (4th ed. rev.). By V. Shiva Ram and B. M. Sharma. 
Lucknow, Upper India Publishing House, 1948. viii+723 pp. Tables. 
Index. (Lucknow University Studies in Political Science.) 9” x5}”". Rs. 
12.8. 


ALTHOUGH this book, by two members of the department of political science 
at Lucknow University, is described as completely revised and brought up to 
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date, and although the date on the title page is 1948, readers must be prepared to 
expect some disappointments. In the section devoted to the governments of 
Continental Europe particularly the greater part of the text refers to conditions 
before 1945, if not before 1939. There is a full treatment of the Weimar Con- 
stitution in Germany and of the changes made by the Nazi regime, while in the 
chapter on Italy most of the space is taken up with a description of the Fascist 
State. It is, admittedly, difficult to be up to date about government in Con- 
tinental Europe and the authors will have the sympathy of their fellow students 
everywhere, but they should not make excessive claims. For the rest the book 
is an attempt to deal with government almost everywhere and suffers inevitably 
from trying to do too much. K. C. WHEARE 


AFRICAN ABSTRACTS: a quarterly review of ethnographic, social and linguistic 
studies appearing in current periodicals. Vol. 1, no. 1. January 1950. 
Abstracts 1-163. London, Oxford University Press for the International 
African Institute with the assistance of Unesco, 1950. 48 pp. 92” x7}. 
No price. 


THE first number of African Abstracts is devoted to articles in thirty period- 
icals which appeared during the period 1948-9. Each abstract provides a sum- 
mary of the material presented and the results obtained or the views advocated 
in each paper. A classified index is planned for each volume. Arrangements are 
being made for the publication of an abstract survey of the periodical literature 
published during the years 1940-7. 


CAN PARLIAMENT SURVIVE? By Christopher Hollis. London, Hollis & Carter, 
1949. 148 pp. 8}"5}". Qs. 

CONTENDING that parliamentary government, and even cabinet government, 
have ceased to have their old importance in national life because more and 
more national life has been industrialized and placed under managerial control 
which is free from political supervision, Mr Hollis supports the idea of an Indus- 
trial Parliament. The case has been put often enough before, but as usual the 
interest of Mr Hollis’s writing lies less in its central theme than in the stimu- 
lating asides and paradoxical judgements of which he is so fond. All-night sittings 
of the Commons do not prove that Parliament is working hard: they prove that 
it is not working at all. ‘Who would dream of taking the advice of his solicitor or 
his banker at half-past-five in the morning after having kept him up all night?’ 
(p. 65). ‘There is a strange paradox in the modern English mind ... The English 
dustman thinks it wicked that the English duke should be richer than he is but 
he does not think it wicked that he himself should be richer than the Chinese 
dustman’ (p. 131). ‘In economics as in politics there was far more genuine inter- 
nationalism in the nineteenth century when there were no international organ- 
izations than there is in these days of platitude, discord, and pompous con- 
ferences’ (p. 136). And so on, very amusingly. His economics come chiefly from 
James Burnham and Peter Drucker: and his history would be more convincing 
were it more accurate. Bolingbroke (p. 23) did not put forward his theory of ‘a 
Patriot King’ ‘in Queen Anne’s day’, but under George II; nor can it be seriously 
contended that the growth of the Labour Party depended essentially on ‘the 
accident of a personal quarrel between Asquith and Lloyd George in the middle 
of the last war’ (p. 50). Despite such lapses, this is a thoughtful and stimulating 
discussion of the creaking of British parliamentary government under 
nationalization. Davip THOMSON 


RUSSIAN AND THE SLAVONIC LANGUAGES. By W. J. Entwistle and W. A. Mori- 
son. London, Faber, 1949. 407 pp. Maps. 8?” x52”. 50s. 

Tuis excellent book, as the authors state in their preface, is the first extended 

account in English of the Slavonic language group. The serious achievements of 
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Slavonic scholarship in the United Kingdom can still be counted on the fingers: 
this work is of a quality which would do credit to professional scholars in any 
field. It describes concisely and lucidly the place of the Slavonic family within 
the Indo-European group, the relationships of its members one to another, and 
the individual history of each of them. 

The authors apologize for ‘the many faults’ due to the fact that both of them 
were largely preoccupied with public business during the war. There are in- 
accuracies, but no major errors: the present reviewer would like to suggest that, 
in any future edition, the authors might recast occasional passages which look 
like rather cryptic lecture notes, and that they should reconsider some of their 
standard Russian pronunciations, which seem to have been influenced by the 
deliberate mystifications of professional elocutionists. The cultural develop- 
ment of the various languages is, of necessity, treated somewhat perfunctorily, 
although the authors claim that they have approached their task along mainly 
historical and cultural lines. But it would be absurd to complain that they have 
not given us two large and probably unmarriageable books in one. 

The general philologist will find here a compendious reference work, the uni- 
versity student an unusually digestible and nutritious textbook, and the 
grim determination to produce a monumental piece of scholarship, but, he adds, 
‘I thoroughly enjoyed it’. Perhaps that is why his book is so readable. 

J. A. CAMACHO 


WorLD CuHRIsTIAN HANDBOOK. Ed. by Kenneth G. Grubb and E. J. Bingle. 
London, World Dominion Press, 1949. xv-+405 pp. Tables. Indexes. 
82” x54". 2Is. 

THE list of the nationalities of those who have contributed to this volume 
reads like a ‘sederunt’ of the assembly at the feast of Pentecost. Besides Great 
Britain, the Americas, all the British Dominions and many Colonies, it includes 
eleven countries in Europe, seven in Asia, and four in Africa. We hear a lot 
about the failure of the churches and discuss the causes, but the Universal 
Church, it appears, has so expanded in the last 150 years that Christianity has 
touched almost every country in the world. This handbook is the work of men 
and women who have worked for this ‘cecumenical movement’, the organs of 
which are the International Missionary Council and the World Council of 
Churches. It contains all the available facts and figures of the development and 
present state of the Christian Churches throughout the world, including the 
Orthodox Churches but excluding, for obvious reasons, the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The editors make no claim to finality; they claim rather that the growth still 
continues in new circumstances and new places. This is an interim report. 

Those who welcome this expansion into new fields and new forms will find the 
handbook full of interest and encouragement; the indifferent might find in it the 
interest of surprise; to hostile hopes it is definitely disappointing. 

W. HAMILTON FYFE 


REGISTER OF RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN PROGRESS AND IN PLAN. 
No. 6. 1948-49 with a DrREcTORY OF RESEARCH InsTiTUTIONS. Ed. by 
Feodora Stone. Prepared at the National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research. London, Cambridge University Press, 1949. 155 pp. Index. 
ga" X72". 

In this latest edition of the Register has been incorporated a Directory of 
Research Institutions, containing information on the organization, research 
arrangements and personnel of institutions and university research sections in 
the field of the social sciences in the United Kingdom. 

The subjects covered by the Register are anthropology, demography, 
economics, economic and social history, education, geography, industrial rela- 
tions and management, international relations, political sciences, public ad- 
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ministration, psychology, social medicine, and sociology. Each item of research 
in progress or in plan is accompanied by details giving the names of research 
workers, publication information, and a brief description of its scope. C, 


THE PoLiticAL CoMMUNITY: a Study of Anomie. By Sebastian de Grazia. 
Chicago, Ill., University Press; Cambridge, University Press, [1949]. 
xx-+258 pp. Indexes. 9}” x6”. 32s. 

TuE need for an adequate sociology of politics grows as events daily reveal 
the insufficiencies of familiar legal and economic concepts. In recent years 
there has been increasing interest in that American school of analysis associated 
with the names of Professors Lasswell and Linton, wherein ideas borrowed from 
cultural anthropology and Freudian psychology have been applied to the 
political scene with stimulating, if not always plausible, effect. Mr de Grazia is 
the latest disciple of that school, and analyses the relations between individual 
and State in terms even more novel than his teachers. 

His thesis has at least the merit of simplicity. Our attitudes to our rulers, he 
asserts, are derived from our attitudes to the attendants of our infancy. In child- 
hood, as we progressively learned the limitations of our parents, we passed 
through phases of acute separation-anxiety before one system of beliefs gave 
way to another, more realistic one. As citizens in a society where conflicting 
belief-systems operate in the economic and social spheres, we become prey to a 
condition of paralysing anxiety reminiscent of childish terrors, and which the 
author, on Durkheim’s authority, calls anomie. If your religion teaches you 
to believe in co-operation, and your job teaches you to believe in competition, 
anomie—‘a painful uneasiness or anxiety, a feeling of separation from the group 
or of isolation from group standards’ (p. 5)—is the result. In its acutest forms, 
anomie explains such diverse phenomena as the incidence of manic depression 
in the United States, and the rise of Nazism in Germany. 

Mr de Grazia pursues his analysis to the practical conclusion that we should 
strive, above all, to modify our economic belief-systems until they are more in 
tune with our religious belief-systems. That others have reached the same 
conclusion by a less arduous process need not deter the reader with an idle hour 
on his hands, for Mr de Grazia calls up the support of a wide range of authorities, 
and the people he quotes are nearly always interesting. H. E. DEGRAS 


WESTERN UNION IN Crisis: Economic Anarchy or Political Union. By R. W. G. 
Mackay. Oxford, Blackwell, [1949]. 138 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 9%” x6”. 5s. 
Mr Mackay is one of the most whole-hearted supporters of a real federal 
union of Western Europe. ‘Peace between nations in Western Europe’, he writes 
(p. 114), ‘means the modification of the sovereignty of the independent States; 
the merger of States and the creation of a federation of Europe.’ Many Socialists, 
he says, argue that Socialism must come first and European union afterwards. 
But, ‘without a federation of Western Europe and the political structure which 
is implied, there will be no machinery for the proper solution of the economic 
problems of Western Europe. Even if we assume that people know what steps 
have to be taken to provide for social justice, i.e. equality of opportunity, free- 
dom from want, and full employment, and that they are prepared to take all 
these steps, it still remains true that, without a European parliament or govern- 
ment they will not succeed’ (p. 115). 

Mr Mackay’s pamphlet starts with a section on ‘Europe in Decline’. ‘The 
problem of recovery for Western Europe is a long-term problem, and one which 
has to be resolved irrespective of the economic consequences of the two world 
wars. . . . The solution lies in the direction of increasing the agricultural pro- 
duction of Western Europe; of reducing the imports from the non-European 
countries, and of changing the make-up of the industrial production of Europe 
so that it will meet the domestic requirements of Western Europe more than it 
has in the past’ (p. 24). 
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Mr Mackay in his fourth section (pp. 78-102) gives a very frank examination 
of the present obstacles to federation. The greatest are ‘the mass of national 
complexes here today’ (p. 80). ‘There is a complete failure on the part of most 
of us to recognize the changed conditions in which the different States of Europe 
have to make their way in the middle of the 20th century.’ 

R. G. HAWTREY 


ALSO RECEIVED 


Do WE NEED A Paciric Pact ALONG THE LINES OF THE ATLANTIC Pact? A 
pamphlet in the series “The Nation’s Forum of the Air’. Sydney, Australian 
Broadcasting Commission, 1949. 32 pp. 7}” x43”. 3d. 

Tue InpIA oF My Dreams. By M. K. Gandhi. Compiled by R. K. Prabhu. 
Foreword by Rajendra Prasad. Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 1949. 128 pp. 
74" x5". Rs. 3. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN ASIA: Report pre- 
pared for the Asian Regional Conference (Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, January 
1950). Geneva and London, International Labour Office, 1949. 84 pp. 
(Studies and Reports, New Series, 19.) 9}” x6}”. 50 cents. 2s. 6d. 


EASTERN EuROPE TopAy. By Emil Lengyel and Joseph C. Harsch. Pamphlet. 
New York, Foreign Policy Association, 1949. 64 pp. Diagrams. Maps. 
(Headline Series, no. 77.) 732” x5}". 35 cents. 

ON THE SURE Roap To NEw VICTORIES: Reports on 32 Years of Working Class 
Power. By G. M. Malenkov. Pamphlet. London, ‘Soviet News’, 1949. 
22 pp. 7}" x42". 1d. 

WoRLD GOVERNMENT—NECESSITY OR UToPIA? By Cord Meyer, Jr., and Crane 
Brinton. Pamphlet. Toronto, Canadian Institute for International Affairs, 
1949. 16 pp. (Headline Series, Vol. 9, no. 5.) 8” 5". 15 cents. 

EASTERN EvuROPE IN FLux. By Gordon Skilling. Pamphlet. Toronto, Canadian 
Association for Adult Education and the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1949. 20 pp. Maps. (Behind the Headlines, Vol. g, no. 4.) 
8” x5". 15 cents. 


Emprre’s END IN SOUTHEAST AsIA. By Virginia Thomson and Richard Adloff. 
Pamphlet. New York, Foreign Policy Association, 1949. 62 pp. Illus. 
Diagrams. Maps. (Headline Series 78.) 73” 5%". 35 cents. 

EcoNOMIC BULLETIN FoR Europe. Third Quarter, 1949. Vol. 1, no. 3. Prepared 
by the Research and Planning Division Economic Commission for Europe. 
London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1950. 86 pp. Tables. 11” x84". 
3s. od. 

HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE QUESTION OF INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL JURIS- 
DICTION. (Memorandum submitted by the Secretary-General.) London, 
H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1949. vii+147 pp. 9” x6”. 7s. 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL ADVISORY SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES. London, H.M.S.O. for 
United Nations, 1949. 75 pp. (Technical Assistance for Social Progress 
No. 2.) 9” x6”. 3s. gd. 

INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS: a Report on the international fellowship pro- 
grammes administered by the United Nations, the World Health Organ- 
ization, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization, the Food and Agriculture Organization, and the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. Prepared by the Secretariat of 
the United Nations in collaboration with the specialized agencies. London, 
H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1949. viii++55 pp. Charts. 9” x6”. 3s. 
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REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW Commission. Covering its First Session 
12 April-g June 1949. Pamphlet. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 
1949. 10 pp. 12$”x8". gd. 

AGAINST PREPARATIONS FOR A NEW WAR—FOR A FIVE-POWER PEACE PACT. By 
A. Y. Vyshinsky. Pamphlet. London, ‘Soviet News’, 1949. 41 pp. 7}”X5 
3d. 

GREAT INDIANS. By S. Radhakrishnan. Introduction by D. S. Sarma. Bombay, 
Hind Kitabs, [1949]. 103 pp. 74”5". Rs. 2.12. 

Tue INDIA OF My Dreams. By M. K. Gandhi. Compiled by R. K.-Prabhu, 
Bombay, Hind Kitabs [1929]. 128 pp. 7$”5". Rs. 3. 

EASTERN Europe Topay. By Emil Leagyel and J. C. Harsch. New York, 
Foreign Policy Association [1949]. Pamphlet. 64 pp. Maps. Diagrams, 
[Headline Series]. 35 cents. 

INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF SOCIAL WELFARE PERSONNEL. U.N. Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1949. ix+ 
112 pp. Tables. (Technical Assistance for Social Progress, I.) 9” x6”. 6s. 


ERRATUM 


On page 476 of International Affairs, October 1949, the reference to Majid 
Khadduri, The Arab League (in Arabic, Baghdad, 1947) should have read, 
Khadduri, ‘The Arab League as a Regional Arrangement’, The American Journa! 


of International Law, vol. x1 (October 1946) and The Kitab Magazine (Cairo, 
April 1948). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SPAIN 1923-48: Civil War and World War 


To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 

Your review of my book Spain 1923-48 has been sent to me by my publisher 
and I am therefore taking the liberty of writing to ask you if you would obtain 
from your reviewer ‘the reasons why Franco’s regime of its own nature and free 
will tends to keep Spain aloof from the western community...’ which he 
criticizes me for ignoring. 

I have done so because in my long investigations I have not come across any 
evidence of this. I have tried to be an honest historian of all events for which 
there is adequate historical evidence and I wish to include everything that passes 
that test. This makes it all the more necessary for your reviewer to provide his 
or her evidence to enable me to correct or supplement my history. I shall be 
obliged if you can do this. 

Yours truly, 
ARTHUR F. LovEDAY 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
Ig January 1950 














